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deal  with  the  setting-out  01  rne  railway  cngiii^.^.,  il/^c 
often  more  actually  devoted  to  the  design  of  complicated 
cross-over  roads,  others  intended  to  apply  to  the  special 
work  of  preliminary  deposited  plans  of  Parliamentary  sur-  i 


^         veys  for  Railway  Bills,  while  some  seemed  rather  to  aim 
at  presenting  the  student  with  a  large  set  of  nicely  drawn 
t  plans   for  him  to  contemplate  as  models   in   drawing 

H  rather  than  at  supplying  him  with  information  useful  in 

"»  surveying,  and  others  aimed  at  providing  the  designer 

rather  than  the  surveyor  with  a  convenient  set  of  trigo- 
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The  object  of  this  small  work  on  Survey-Practice  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  is  to  supply  a  special  want,  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  inability  of  the  author  to  find  any 
single  published  work  which  would  answer  the  purposes 
of  his  pupils  and  serve  as  a  general  book  of  reference  for 
methods,  formulae,  and  forms  of  record. 

He  found  many  books  on  Surveying,  some  dealing 
exclusively  with  chain-surveys  of  small  plots  of  ground, 
some  dealing  purely  with  lai^e  Trigonometrical  surveying 
operations  carried  out  with  enormously  expensive  and 
refined  instruments  and  appliances,  some  intended  to 
deal  with  the  setting-out  of  the  railway  engineer,  but 
often  more  actually  devoted  to  the  design  of  complicated 
cross-over  roads,  others  intended  to  apply  to  the  special 
work  of  preliminary  deposited  plans  of  Parliamentary  sur- 
,J5  veys  for  Railway  Bills,  while  some  seemed  rather  to  aim 
at  presenting  the  student  with  a  large  set  of  nicely  drawn 
r  plans  for  him  to  contemplate  as  models  in  drawing 
H  rather  than  at  supplying  him  with  information  useful  in 
•^  surveying,  and  others  aimed  at  providing  the  designer 

rather  than  the  surveyor  with  a  convenient  set  of  trigo- 
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nometrical,  logarithmic,  and  numerical  tables  for  use  in 
office  calculations. 

Each  and  all  of  these  works,  though  perhaps  excel- 
lent in  their  way  and  for  some  special  purpose,  failed  to 
serve  as  a  general  guide  in  survey-practice,  while  their 
generally  too  comprehensive  titles  sometimes  were  de- 
ceiving to  the  purchaser ;  there  remained  therefore  the 
two  alternatives  of  getting  a  small  library  for  reference 
on  each  subject  or  of  giving  written  instructions  to 
pupils  for  their  use  ;  the  latter  plan  having  been  adopted, 
the  notes  have  been  since  condensed  into  the  following 
pages. 

This  book  is  of  course  a  compilation  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word ;  all  books  are  either  compilations 
from  recorded  or  observed  facts,  habits,  customs,  events, 
methods,  or  of  thoughts  and  ideas  occurring  to  persons 
under  different  circumstances  and  moulded  into  some 
special  shape;  but  this  book,  not  having  been  com- 
piled from  other  books,  is  not  a  compilation  in  the 
strictly  just  meaping  of  the  word ;  occasionally  other 
books  or  persons,  and  their  methods,  are  quoted  and 
referred  to  with  names  attached,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  is  a  compilation  deduced  from  practice  or  expe- 
rience, based  on  verbal  and  exemplified  instruction 
received  in  early  days,  the  results  of  which  were  subse- 
quently modified  and  altered  wherever  any  improvement 
seemed  practicable. 

While  stating  this,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  his  former  instructors,  and  to  acknowledge 
them  fully  as  his  practical  guides  up  to  a  certain  period 
of  life  in  various  branches  of  work  ;  they  were — 
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Mr.  Charles  Green,  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Millais,  civil  engineer. 

Captain  Henry  Scott. 

Mr.  Crawford  Campbell,  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  William  Morton,  civil  engineer. 

It  is  not  within  the  author's  power  to  state  how  far 
the  instruction  received  was  based  on  practice  already 
then  recorded  in  books,  or  on  modifications  introduced 
by  the  above  gentlemen.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
persons  ready  to  declare  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  to  depreciate  every  improvement,  and  to 
imagine  their  own  genius  augmented  by  treating  matters 
and  persons  in  a  contemptuous  style ;  such  persons  are 
not  by  any  means  to  be  envied,  and  it  is  not  the  author's 
wish  to  imitate  them. 

A  large  portion  of  this  book  is  reprinted  from  the 
second  edition  of  the  author's  Curve-Book,  published  in 
1869,  the  greater  part  of  which  confined  itself  to  the 
setting-out  and  designing  of  curves  of  railways,  canals, 
and  roads ;  but  which  also  contained  an  Appendix  on 
Errors  in  Levelling ;  the  former  being  chiefly  the  result  of 
experience  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  latter  being 
called  forth  by  levelling  operations  on  the  Tumbad- 
dra  Canal,  which  had  in  some  parts  a  fall  of  only 
four  inches  per  mile,  and  required  special  care  and  con- 
sideration, necessitating  reference  to  the  errors  recorded  in 
the  extended  levelling  operations  of  the  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  India.  The  additions  in  this  book 
consist  of  Part  I.  On  Surveying,  and  Part  IV.  On  Route- 
Surveys  and  minor  astronomical  observations  in  con- 
nection with  them ;   both  of  these  parts  are  based  on 
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notes,  experience,  and  observations  made  by  the  author 
on  land  and  at  sea,  with  the  exception  of  two  examples 
of  longitude-observation  at  sea  worked  out  by  him  on 
data  recorded  by  others.  Part  I.  was  recently  condensed 
from  notes  and  written  for  the  use  of  pupils.  Part  IV. 
was  condensed  in  the  same  way  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience in  reference  of  the  author  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  services  being  accepted  as  surveyor  to  an 
expedition  intending  to  proceed  from  India  by  land 
route  to  China  under  Captain  Smyth.  This  eventually 
was  countermanded  at  the  advice  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Pekin,  who  expected  a  recurrence  of  the 
fat^  of  the  former  expedition  (whose  officers  were  tor- 
tured and  partially  burnt  alive),  and  wished  to  avoid 
political  difficulties  of  an  inconvenient  nature.  The 
condensed  notes  consequently  became  useless  for  that 
particular  object,  but  may  yet  answer  the  similar  pur- 
poses of  travellers  generally.  The  observations  at  sea 
were  subsequently  taken  and  have  been  sinee  added  to 
this  portion  of  the  book. 

The  subjects  more  specially  avoided  are,  descriptions 
of  instruments  generally  which  are  in  common  use  and 
can  be  seen,  information  and  tabular  matter  more  spe- 
cially useful  to  the  designer,  and  information  and  models 
of  plans  for  the  draughtsman  to  follow  or  imitate ;  these 
are  subjects  distinct  from  those  more  specially  useful  to 
the  surveyor  and  setter-out.  The  adjustments  of  instru- 
ments are,  however,  explained,  and  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  the  draughtsman  or  designer 
from  the  surveyor  or  setter-out  acting  in  accordance 
with  him  is  also  indicated  in  occasional  remarks. 
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The  object  of  the  book  is  thus  extremely  limited  in 
one  respect,  though  extensive  in  another. 

The  Surveys  shown  in  the  Plates  and  Records  have 
been  mostly  executed  by  the  author  at  various  times  ; 
but  in  some  cases,  when  his  note-books  did  not  supply 
sufficient  record  of  any  Survey  suited  to  the  special 
purpose  of  a  book  of  this  sort,  the  want  was  supplied 
by  others,  whose  kindness  is  therefore  here  acknowledged 
with  thanks.  Among  the  Route  Surveys,  the  observa- 
tions at  sea  were  his  own,  and  the  Thibetan  Routes 
Record  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  others. 

The  particular  portions  of  the  book  containing  matter 
for  which  the  author  is  not  indebted  to  anyone  in  any 
way  are,  the  two  systems  of  ranging  curves  on  six-point 
polygonal  methods,  the  corresponding  mode  of  ranging 
a  compound  curve,  some  of  the  notes  on  telemetrical 
operations,  and  some  of  those  on  errors  in  levelling, 
more  especially  the  notice  of  reflex  refractive  action  in 
hot  climates.  In  other  respects  the  book  is,  as  pro- 
posed, an  account  of  known  or  of  modified  methods 
applicable  in  practice ;  it  is  intended  to  be  useful  in 
occasionally  refreshing  the  memory  of  those  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  of  them,  and  in  shortening  their 
labour  by  the  tables  and  formulae,  while  it  may  be  of 
greater  use  to  those  whose  survey-practice  has  been 
limited  to  some  one  or  two  special  branches,  or  to 
none. 

With  reference  to  its  use  to  this  latter  class  of  stu- 
dents, it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  this  book  was  not 
written  with  the  object  of  making  a  Surveyor  out  of  an 
utterly  inexperienced  person  by  its  perusal  alone.     No 
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book  can  ever  do  this,  or  go  beyond  assisting  in  doing 
it  Surveying  is  practical  work  of  a  mechanical  descrip- 
tion, that  is  generally  acquired  by  imitating  other  per- 
sons, and  by  personal  practice  and  experience ;  it 
requires  but  little  skill  or  science,  as  it  merely  demands 
a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
method,  and  a  competent  facility  of  execution,  com- 
bined with  care  and  judgment. 

The  knowledge  of  method  may  be  obtained  from  a 
book,  if  a  suitable  one  can  be  found,  but  the  facility  of 
execution,  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  instruments 
and  appliances,  and  general  management  in  the  field 
would  be  very  tediously  acquired  by  any  beginner  that 
entirely  dispensed  with  personal  guidance  ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  following  and  imitating  some  experienced 
person  at  the  onset,  and  at  the  same  time  learning  the 
motives  of  his  procedure. 

Such  a  person  should  evidently  neither  be  a  purely 
practical  nor  a  purely  theoretical  man ;  for  the  former 
may  perform  his  work  automatically,  or  as  a  conjurer 
does  his  tricks,  and  leave  his  pupil  to  become  a  mere 
imitator,  a  very  probable  case  when  the  purely  practical 
man  either  plumes  himself  on  his  ignorance  of  theory, 
or  is  unable  to  explain  his  motives  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  purely  theoretical  man,  that  has  had  little  or  no 
practice,  cannot  possibly  serve  as  a  model  for  guidance 
in  actual  work  in  which  he  is  inexperienced  ;  the  best 
guide,  and  generally  also  the  best  Surveyor,  is  hence  a 
person  both  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  theory  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  also  fully  competent  in  practice, 
whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  several  branches  of 
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the  subject,  and  whose  ideas  and  habits  are  free  from 
narrow-minded  maxims  and  traditions  ;  a '  guide  of 
limited  experience  should  be  followed  in  his  special 
branch  only. 

In  learning  to  survey,  as  in  learning  many  other 
things,  the  first,  and  also  the  most  important  point,  is  to 
do  it  well,  the  second  to  do  it  rapidly  ;  both  exactitude 
and  dexterity  are  inherent  individual  qualities  which 
may  be  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  to  the  extent  sufficient  to  make  a 
fairly  good  Surveyor ;  a  want  of  precision,  resulting  in 
slovenly  and  useless  work  is  fatal  to  good  surveying, 
while  an  amount  of  exactitude  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  which  causes  waste  of  labour,  is 
merely  a  result  of  bad  judgment,  and  may  be  more 
easily  remedied.  Rapidity,  estimated  by  the  time  spent 
on  a  survey,  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on 
individual  dexterity  or  rapid  mechanical  manipulation  ; 
it  also  depends  on  the  means  and  methods  employed, 
the  general  arrangements  for  work,  and  on  many  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  such  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
sufficient  men,  instruments,  appliances,  poles,  and  pegs  at 
the  immediate  instant  and  place  where  they  are  required, 
and  on  the  freedom  from  mistakes  and  delays  of  chain- 
men  and  subordinates  ;  extreme  dexterity  is  hence  not 
so  absolutely  necessary  in  surveying  as  good  manage- 
ment and  judgment,  while  a  moderate  want  of  dexterity 
may  be  well  compensated  by  the  latter  qualities  com- 
bined with  a  knowledge  of  expedients :  hence  accuracy 
and  knowledge  may  be  considered  indispensable,  and 
dexterity  very  advantageous,  in  survey-practice. 
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Of  these  requirements,  the  knowledge  is  the  only 
thing  that  a  book  can  supply  ;  it  was  with  this  limited 
object  that  this  work  was  written. 

The  attainment  of  the  capability  for  carrying  out 
ordinary  general  and  route  surveys,  treated  in  this  volume, 
involves  but  little  special  technical  knowledge,  and  may 
rather  be  now  regarded  as  one  of  those  acquirements 
which,  like  drawing,  should  be  invariably  comprised  in 
the  ordinary  education  of  an  English  gentleman,  as  it 
may  be  useful  at  any  time  either  in  England,  at  the 
tropics,  or  in  any  foreign  country  or  colony. 

Keeping  the  before-mentioned  purposes  in  view,  this 
book  has  been  arranged  accordingly,  special  care  having 
been  taken  that  no  exclusively  local  terms  should 
be  introduced ;  while  such  operations  as  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Great  Trigonometrical  Surveys,  which 
involve  the  use  of  three-feet  theodolites  and  compen- 
sating bars,  the  construction  of  towers  and  scaffolds 
40  and  50  feet  in  height,  the  clearance  of  hill-tops,  and 
miles  of  visual  ray  for  enormous  triangulations,  have 
been  referred  to  merely  as  far  as  they  give  indications 
useful  for  guidance  in  ordinary  Surveying. 

L.  D'A.  J. 

Royal  Institution^  Albemarle  Street, 
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SURVEY  -  PRACTICE. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEYS, 

CHAPTER.   I, 
INSTRUMENTS    AND    CALCULATIONS. 

Section  i.    GENERAL  Explanation. 

All  Geodetical  operations  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
comprised  under  the  three  heads  of  Surveying,  Levelling, 
and  Setting  out,  or  locating. 

Surveying  generally  consists  in  taking  the  measure- 
ments and  observations  on  which  a  plan,  chart,  or  map 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  a  tract  of  land 
or  water  may  be  based  ;  although  this  does  not  strictly 
apply  to  some  special  branches,  such  as  geological 
surveys ;  the  tertn  itself  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
include  levelling.  General  surveys  may  be  classified  in 
three  ways:  either  according  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  ultimate  object,  or  in  accordance  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  work,  or  the  scale  of  the  intended  plan. 
Survey  work  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type 
is  known  as  Great  Trigonometrical  Surveying,  which 
^.  B 
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may  extend  over  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  even  include  a  large  region  :  as  for  instance, 
that  of  India,  of  Germany,  France,  or  the  British  Isles. 
The  utmost  precision  being  necessary  in  such  work,  the 
general  management  of  it  is  entrusted  to  scientific  men, 
with  whom  rest  the  initiation  or  adoption  of  improved 
methods,  instruments,  and  appliances  ;  while  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  detailed  routine  work,  its  checking  and 
superintendence,  is  usually  delegated  to  inferior  men 
that  happen  to  be  naturally  well  fitted  to  adhere  to  a 
rigid  system  of  work  not  requiring  the  exercise  of  much 
judgment  or  discretionary  power.  These  systems  and 
appliances  are  fully  described  in  books  devoted  to  that 
special  subject,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  ; 
they  will  hence  be  merely  referred  to  here  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  as  guides,  or  afford  indications  useful  in  ordi- 
nary practice.  The  least  perfect  type  of  Survey-work  is 
termed  Military  Surveying.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  ordinary  practice,  but  in  a  rough  manner, 
mostly  with  pocket-instruments,  aided  greatly  by  good 
guess-work ;  the  permissible  amount  of  error  in  it  is 
large,  while  extreme  rapidity  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. For  such  surveying  no  additional  training  or 
special  instruction  is  necessary,  although  a  knowledge 
of  strategical  requirements  is  a  valuable  adjunct. 

All  ordinary    general   survey-practice  lies  between 

« 

these  two  extreme  types,  and  may  be  thus  classified  on 
the  first-mentioned  principle. 

I.  District  Surveys^  of  extended  tracts  of  country. 
These  being  of  lai^e  scope,  and  requiring  great  pre- 
cision, are  carried  out  in  style  and  method  after  the 
model  of  operation  originally  adopted  in  Great  Trigo- 
nometrical Surveys,  although  less  exact  and  cumbrous 
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instruments  and  appliances  are  used,  and  a  very  much 
less  amount  of  refinement  and  exactitude,  as  well  as 
time,  is  expended  on  them. 

2.  Parish  and  Estate  Surveys^  being  more  limited 
in  scope,  require  less  exact  instruments  and  appliances, 
but  follow  the  general  principles  adopted  in  the  Ailing 
in  of  Creat  Trigonometrical  Survey  work. 

3.  T(nvn  Surveys,  which  ordinarily  cover  about  the 
same  extent  of  land  and  range  of  limits  as  those  of  the 
last  class,  differ  from  them  in  requiring  greater  exacti- 
tude, as  they  have  to  be  plotted  to  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  in  involving  a  greater  amount  of  labour. 

4.  Engineering  Surveys,  These  having  for  their 
special  object  the  future  location  of  some  work  of  public 
or  private  utility,  such  as  a  railway,  canal,  waterworks, 
drainage  works,  or  factories,  are  generally  confined 
either  to  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country  or  a  small  tract 
of  country  or  plot  of  land  ;  the  amount  Of  exactitude 
necessary  being  liable  to  vary  all  over  the  ground  in 
accordance  with  its  bearing  on  future  requirements  and 
the  nature  of  the  intended  works. 

5.  Route-Surveys  have  in  view  the  limited  object 
of  producing  a  map  or  plan  of  a  route  taken  by  an 
explorer  or  traveller  either  by  land  or  sea ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  termed  navigation,  and  consists 
in  laying  down  the  ship's  course  :  the  position  of  natural 
and  artificial  features  of  the  country,  or  of  detached 
points  of  land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  route, 
are  also  recorded  in  these  surveys. 

6.  Mining  and  Subterraneous  Surveys  are  limited 
by  the  extent  of  actual  or  possible  future  mining  opera- 
tions, tunnels,  passages,  or  works  of  construction  ;  they 
generally  involve  a  record  of  position  or  distribution  of 

B  2 
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minerals  in  the  soil,  and  of  other  geolc^ical  and  hydro- 
geological  data. 

7.  Hydrographic  and  Marine  Surveys^  of  rivers,  lakes, 
estuaries^  marshes,  and  coasts,  comprise  not  only  a 
general  survey  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  water,  as  it  may  appear  under  various  con- 
ditions of  flood  and  tide,  but  also  such  a  record  or  de- 
lineation of  the  subaqueous  land,  of  currents,  soundings, 
and  depths,  also  in  some  instaiKes,  of  quantities  of 
water,  that  the  subaqueous  formation  under  any  con- 
ditions may  be  as  thoroughly  described  in  plan  as  the 
former.  Such  surveys  are  subdivided  into  the  two 
classes  of  Nautical  and  Engineering  Hydrographic 
Surveys,  the  former  being  of  greater  extent,  the  latter  of 
greater  precision  but  within  narrower  limits. 

All  such  surveys  may  be  perfectly  independent,  and 
may  be  so  executed  as  to  suit-  any  required  scale  in  the 
final  plan ;  but  in  practice  they  are  frequently  based  on, 
or  joined  on  to,  the  results  of  previous  surveys  in 
existing  maps  and  plans ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  best  to 
adopt  a  scale  that  has  some  convenient  ratio  to  that 
of  the  existing  plan.  A  list  of  scales  for  reference 
will  be  given  in  Section  i  of  Chapter  II. 

The  following  are  the  operations  which  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  are  practised  in  surveys  of 
every  description. 

1.  Direct  measurement  of  distance,  and  of  height 
and  depth. 

2.  Angular  measurement  and  taking  magnetic  bear- 
ings, 

3.  The  calculation  of  distances,  heights,  depths,  and 
angles. 

4.  ThQ  selection  and  demarcation  of  survey  points 
and  lines. 
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5.  Recording  results  in  such  a  form  and  manner  that 
a  draughtsman  may  utilise  the  results  without  doubt  or 
dirficulty. 

6.  Astronomical  observations  for  determining  time, 
latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths. 

The  various  means  and  appliances  used  in  direct 
and  angular  measurement  on  surveys  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  two  next  sections,  the  special  principles  in- 
volved in  their  construction  and  use,  the  limits 
of  their  application,  and  the  preferable  methods  of 
manipulation  and  adjustment,  occasionally  entered  into 
in  detail;  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  results  of 
instrumental  observation,  under  various  special  condi- 
tions will  also  be  fully  explained  and  deduced  ;  but 
definitions  of  terms,  descriptions  of  easily  visible  instru- 
ments and  appliances,  and  practical  directions  for  com- 
monplace manipulation,  have  generally  been  excluded 
from  this  work  as  unnecessary. 

The  two  following  sections  will  treat  of  the  selec- 
tion and  demarcation  of  survey-points  and  lines  in  the 
field,  and  give  a  collection  of  formulae  commonly  used 
in  survey  calculations  ;  the  less  frequent  or  more  special 
formulae  will  be  found  attached  to  their  appropriate  sub- 
ject or  instrument  The  subject  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations, the  adjustments  and  corrections  to  be  applied 
to  the  Transit  instrument,  and  the  necessary  formuhc 
for  all  such  purposes,  are  included  in  the  Part  devoted 
to  Route-Surveys.  The  ordinary  forms  and  modes  of 
recording  survey  operations  are  fully  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  practical  field-records  suited  to  surveys  of  every 
sort,  which  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  book,  though 
their  corresponding  sketches  or  reduced  plans  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  text  bearing  on  the  subject. 
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The  modes  of  procedure  and  methods  of  operation 
adopted  in  surveying  with  various  instruments  are 
described  in  Chapter  II. 

Section  2.    Instruments  for  Measuring  Distance. 

The  instruments  and  appliances  most  generally  used 
in  measurement  of  distance,  also  sometimes  for  height 
and  depth,  are  the  following : 

1.  Steel  or  iron  chains  of  various  patterns,  plain, 
painted,  or  galvanized,  used  for  all  purposes. 

2.  Wooden  rods  or  bars,  now  mostly  used  only  in 
short  distances,  as  offset  staves  or  foot-rules,  or  in  short 
measurements  of  height  and  depth,  as  graduated  level 
staves,  and  vane  staves. 

3.  Continuous  steel  tapes,  and  woven  tapes 
strengthened  with  wire,  or  otherwise. 

4.  Wheel  pedometers. 

5.  Pacing,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  passometers. 

6.  Direct  telemeters  for  observation,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  micrometers,  on  staves  of  known  length 
whether  graduated  or  otherwise. 

7.  Reflecting  telemeters  for  observation  to  any  fixed 
points,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  instrument  as 
a  base  of  triangulation. 

I.  The  steel  chain  is  the  ordinaiy  appliance  of  the 
surveyor  for  measuring  long  distances  and  for  setting 
out  on  works  of  engineering.  In  lai^e  District  Surveys 
the  lOO-feet  chain  is  most  convenient,  more  especially 
for  measuring  base  lines ;  it  also  conduces  to  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  distances  as  well  as  heights  in  feet ;  in 
such  work  where  accurate  measurement  is  necessary, 
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the  chain  may  be  supported  on  planks  or  courses  of 
brick,  and  in  hot  climates  thermometrical  observation  is 
also  necessary  to  enable  some  allowance  to  be  made  for 
expansion.  In  Parish  Surveys  the  66-feet  chain,  sub- 
divided into  100  links,  is  used,  as  it  is  more  easily 
handled  by  two  men,  and  more  convenient  for  cal- 
culating acreage ;  also  in  Railway  Surveys,  where  miles 
and  furlongs  are  sometimes  obligatory  under  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  its  con- 
venience in  being  the  80th  part  of  a  mile  in  length.  In 
other  surveys  where  these  latter  points  are  not  of  con- 
sequence the  50  feet  chaia  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ordinary  chain-measurement  is  generally  far  from 
being  so  exact  as  is  usually  imagined.  Although  the 
chain  itself  may  be  originally  of  correct  standard 
length,  and  compared  daily  with  some  temporary  stan- 
dard marked  on  a  building,  or  kerb-edge  of  a  foot- 
way, or  checked  by  comparison  with  level  staves,  and 
straightened  or  shortened  as  required ;  yet,  even  with 
chainmen  practised  in  keeping  the  chain  straight  and 
level,  putting  the  pins  plumb,  and  holding  the  ends  of 
the  chain  true  to  them,  Mr,  William  Burt  found  the 
average  error  was  y^th,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
-5-J-iyth  on  using  two  sets  of  chainmen ;  though  it  was 
only  ^-^  o^th  on  using  the  same  set  of  chainmen  and  same 
appliances  at  about  the  same  time.  (See  Key  to  the 
Solar  Compass,  page  35.)  In  ordinary  practice  the 
amount  of  error  must  comparatively  be  higher,  for 
inferior  careless  chainmen,  as  among  men  of  every 
description,  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ;  while 
in  foreign  countries  there  are  additional  natural  dif- 
ficulties with  them ;  the  surveyor  himself,  who  at- 
tends to  the  recording,  and  perhaps  to   instrumental 
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and  other  work  also,  cannot,  after  the  first  few  starting 
chain-lengths,  personally  attend  to  all  the  minutiae 
of  the  chaining,  or  see  that  each  end  of  every  chain, 
and  its  whole  length,  is  correctly  placed  ;  he  is  hence 
dependent  on  his  chainmen  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  this  must  cause  in  addition  to  the  above  a  high 
percentage  of  error,  unless  carefully  guarded  against. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  telemetrical  observa- 
tion should  take  the  place  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
chain  measurement  in  long  distances,  which  is  both 
laborious  and  rather  uncertain,  even  when  unaccom- 
panied by  hurry.  In  setting  out,  chaining  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  true ;  but  in  ordinary  surveys 
the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  expense  and 
weight  of  an  instrument.  For  soundings  less  than 
ICO  feet  the  chain  with  a  weight  attached  is  generally 
used  ;  there  is  however  the  liability  to  rust  if  it  is  not 
galvanised.  Chains  are  marked  with  brass  distinctive 
appendages  at  every  lo  links  or  lo  feet,  most  fre- 
quently giving  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  from  each  end  up  to 
the  middle  where  there  is  a  round  brass  ;  this  method 
of  marking  is  liable  to  produce  error  :  it  is  better  never 
to  let  the  same  mark  recur,  but  to  number  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  with  distinctive  tallies.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  ordinary  chaining 
will  be  given  in  the  paragraph  on  Chain-Surveys. 
For  very  special  cases,  where  extreme  exactitude  in  the 
measurement  of  a  base  line  may  happen  to  be  necessary, 
a  standard  steel-chain,  having  a  known  rate  of  expan- 
sion for  temperature,  should  be  used,  and  the  method 
formerly  adopted  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
before  compensating  bars  were  used,  imitated  with 
more  or  less  fidelity.      In  that  practice  the  chain  was 
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100  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  40  links,  each  half 
an  inch  square  ;  it  was  kept  constantly  strained  with  a 
56-lb.  weight,  and  laid  in  coffers  supported  by  trestles ; 
at  each  chain's  length  a  post,  carrying  a  scale  moved 
by  a  screw,  was  set  up  to  obtain  an  exact  mark  from 
which  to  measure  after  removal  of  the  chain  onwards  ; 
thermometers  were  also  used  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  chain  during  the  work. 

2.  Wooden  rods  or  bars  were  at  one  time  used  in 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  for  base-measure- 
ment, and  were  also  much  used  in  ordinary  surveying 
in  measuring  long  distances ;  but  as  they  expand  or 
contract  with  damp,  which  renders  them  objectionable, 
and  are  cumbersome  to  manage,  they  are  now  super- 
seded by  the  chain,  except  in  cases  where  a  chain  cannot 
be  readily  obtained.  The  offset  staff,  having  feet  or 
links  marked  on  it  alternately  painted  black  and  white 
up  to  6  feet  or  10  links,  used  for  measuring  short  off- 
sets, is  a  useful  remnant  of  this  system.  The  level  staff, 
with  its  various  patterns,  will  be  described  in  the  chapter 
on  levelling  ;  it  is  a  wooden  staff  painted  and  graduated 
to  feet,  tenths  and  hundredths,  generally  used  either  for 
giving  heights  or  depths  direct,  or  by  observation  on  it 
with  the  horizontal  wire  of  a  levelled  telescope ;  distances 
may  also  be  obtained  by  its  aid  by  observing  on  it  with 
two  fixed  horizontal  wires  jn  a  level-telescope,  thus  get- 
ting two  readings,  the  difference  between  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  distance*  By  exact  setting  of  the  wires 
the  ratio  may  be  made  convenient  for  a  rapid  calcula- 
tion of  the  required  distance  from  the  intercepted  height, 
as,  a  chain  to  a  foot,  or  100  feet  to  a  foot. 

3.  Tapes.  The  steel  tape  being  continuous  is 
slightly  more   accurate  than  the   common   land-chain. 
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and  being  much  lighter  is  more  convenient  for  measure- 
ments made  at  any  height  from  the  ground ;  it  is  also 
useful  for  long  offsets  ;  but  its  liability  to  twist  and  kink 
renders  it  easily  broken,  while  few  persons  can  any- 
where be  found  to  repair  it.  With  care  one  may  be 
safely  used  for  a  long  time,  but  the  surveyor  should  not 
allow  it  to  leave  experienced  hands  even  for  a  moment. 
Woven  tapes  strengthened  with  cords  of  catgut  or  wire 
are  in  common  use  for  the  same  purposes,  but  are  far 
less  accurate,  and  are  unsuited  for  measuring  more 
than  two  tapes-length  in  one  continuous  distance  with- 
out appreciable  error.  Common  measuring  tapes  are 
altogether  untrustworthy ;  they  stretch  to  ap  extent 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  shrink  after  wetting. 

4.  Wheel-pedometers  record  on  a  dial-face  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of,  or  distance  passed  over  by,  a 
wheel  rolling  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  on  very 
smooth  and  even  ground  the  results  are  moderately  fair, 
the  error  being  principally  due  to  slipping. 

5.  Pacing  and  passometers^  Simple  pacing  is,  next 
to  the  guessing  of  a  bad  estimator,  the  worst  mode  of 
obtaining  distances ;  the  inequality  of  the  paces  under 
various  conditions  combined  with  the  errors  in  counting 
render  it  most  inaccurate,  while  the  monotony  of  per- 
petual counting  makes  it  a  positive  torture. 

A  passometer  can  be  used  to  register  the  number 
"of  paces  taken  ;  the  paces  themselves  can  be  best  taken 
by  some  one  that  has  been  trained  to  take  equal  paces, 
or  has  been  under  military  training.  The  pacing  adopted 
should  be  even,  but  natural,  and  not  strained  with 
the  mistaken  object  of  conforming  to  any  arbitrary 
length  ;  some  paced  distance,  on  the  flat,  uphill  and 
downhill,  should  be  tested  by  careful  measurement  to 
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obtain  the  ratio  for  reduction  to  yards,  feet,  or  miles, 
under  these  three  conditions  of  any  future  pacings  ;  the 
ratio  should  again  be  frequently  checked.  The  passo- 
meters that  effect  the  reduction  to  miles  are  inconvenient 
for  distances  less  than  a  mile,  and  do  not  yield  very 
accurate  results  in  any  case. 

Guessing  or  judging  distance  may,  with  continued 
practice  and  checking,  be  carried  to  an  accuracy  that  is 
surprising  ;  the  main  points  to  be  noticed  are  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  ground  and  the  direction  from  which  the 
light  falls  on  any  object  at  the  distant  point.  Some 
persons  estimate  in  yards,  others  in  their  own  paces, 
which  are  more  readily  available  for  testing  such  guesses. 

6.  Telemetrical  observation  ofi  graduated  staves.  A 
graduated  staff  is  held  vertically  at  the  required  dis- 
tant point,  and  its  refracted  image  is  observed  in  the 
eye-lens  of  the  telescope,  where  it  appears  cut  by 
two  horizontal  threads  or  wires  ;  the  height  of  the 
intercepted  portion  determines  the  horizontal  distance 
of  the  staff  from  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument. 
The  practical  development  of  this  principle  was  chiefly 
due  to  Porro,  a  Piedmontese  military  engineer.  Tele- 
meters have  been  used  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  in  a  topographical  survey  in  Schuykill  county 
from  1862  to  1865,  and  in  a  geological  and  mining 
survey  at  Cape  Breton  from  1863  to  1866;  the  error 
given  by  them  in  a  single  sight  of  660  feet  being 
determined  to  be  only  four  inches,  or  y^Voth,  this 
mode  of  determining  distance  compares  favourably 
with  chain  measurement  under  ordinary  conditions 
where  the  error  is  about  joVo^^-  ^^^  theory  and 
principles  of  direct  telemetric  observation  of  this 
nature   are  best  explained   together  with   the  history 
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of  its  development.  The  following  account  of  Porro's  im- 
provements has  hence  been  extracted  from  an  article  by 
De  S^narmont  in  the  '  Annales  des  Mines,'  4th  series, 
vol.  xvi.  page  383. 

To  investigate  the  principles  involved, 
First  when    the  telescope  and  its  line  of   sight  is 
truly  horizontal, 


^ ^ 


I 


J^ 


Figure  i.    Direct  Telemetry. 

Let  s  be  the  intercepted  height  on  the  staff, 

i*  the  height  of  its  image, 

a  the  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  object- 
glass, 

X  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  object- 
glass, 

/         the  focal  length, 

d  the  distance  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
in  rear  of  the  object  lens. 

Then  by  proportion  -=-,    and  by  the  general  for- 

JIT        » 

mulafor  the  foci  of  lenses, -  + I  =-,  hence  a=/t-^f; 

^  J  ^ 

and  if  A  be  the  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  axis  of  the 
instrument 
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in  which /+rf  is  a  constant  for  each  instrument,  varying 
from  about  12  to  24  inches. 

Secondly,  when  the  line  of  sight  is  inclined  at  a 
slight  angle  ^  to  the  horizon,  the  required  distance 
becomes 

^'=(a+/+rf)  cos  ^ 

C 

=/t  cos*  ^  +  (/-»-rf)  cos  <f) 

t 

=/-  COS*  ^+/+^  very  nearly,  as  ^  is  small. 
t 

Thirdly,  when  the  graduated  staff  is  not  truly  ver- 
tical. 

Let  s  be  the  intercepted  height  when  truly  vertical, 
y  be  the  intercepted  height  when  inclined  at  an 
angle  d, 

then  s'=s  cos  0, 

and  the  previous  formula  becomes 

A''=A  cos*  6  cos  0  +  f-^d, 
t 

hence  the  resulting  error  in  the  distance,  due  to  the 
inclination  of  the  staff  to  the  vertical,  becomes  equal  to 

A'-A'^fi  cos*  <f  (I  -  cos  6\ 
t 

=:-i^cos*  9.  _  =    A  .—  very  nearly; 

Now,  if  we  take  0  roughly  in  terms  of  the  circular  mea- 
sure of  the  angle, 

when  ^=I^  ——=--,    and  the  error  »= , 

180     60  7200 

when  ^=2**,  -,r-rr — ,    and  the  error  =-- — ; 

1 80     30  1 800 
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hence  2°  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  limit  for  the 
deviation  from  verticality,  which  shows  the  necessity  of 
invariably  using  the  plummet  with  the  staff. 

Porro's  modification3  of  the'  simple  telescope  with  a 
two-wire  diaphragm  were  intended  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  field  and  of  power  in  the  telescope,  and  to  make  the 
resulting  distances  count  exactly  from  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  instrument. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  using  a  single  large 
object-lens,  which  would  require  a  focal  length  of  twelve 
times  its  diameter  to  eliminate  excessive  spherical 
aberration,  he  used  a  compound  lens  of  two  separate 
achromatic  object-glasses  placed  one  behind  the  other, 


Figure  2.    Porro's  Lenses. 

thus  getting  a  bright  clear  object.  Secondly,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  spherical  aberration  that  might  result  from 
observing  with  one  eye-lens  only  when  the  threads 
were  wide  apart  in  the  field  of  view,  he  used  three 
eye-lenses,  each  placed  opposite  to  a  correspond- 
ing thread  or  wire,  of  which  he  used  three ;  and 
besides,  placed  them  farther  apart  without  involving 
error.  In  the  third  place,  he  introduced  between  the 
object-glass  and  the  threads  an  additional  lens  whose 
focus  was  at  the  same  point  as  that  of  the  object-glass, 
thus  obtaining  as  a  result  that  all  rays  after  passing 
through  the  additional  lens  become  parallel,  while  the 
sizes  of  all  objects  subtending  the  same  angle  at  the  point 
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r,  the  centre  of  anallatistn,  or  unchangeableness,  are 
proportional  to  their  distance  from  c.  The  point  c  being 
then  set  in  the  exact  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  the 
required  objects  were  attained,  besides  the  additional 
advcmtage  in  observations  having  the  line  of  sight  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  that  the  requisite  correction  on 
this  account  is  exactly  effected  simply  by  multiplying 
the  observed  distance  by  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
inclination.  The  compound  telescope  above  described 
was  only  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of 
1 5  inches,  but  had  a  magnifying  power  of  from  60  to 
80  times.  Porro  also  used  5,  or  7,  horizontal  hairs  or 
threads  in  some  instances  instead  of  three,  in  order  to 
check  errors  in  reading  the  graduations  on  the  staff,  and 
to  help  in  their  subdivision  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  cases  where  some  readings  were  obscured  by 
casual  obstruction. 

The  maximum  error  with  such  an  instrument  was 
2  o\^  6^^  ^^  distances  less  than  660  feet,  and  jTnnr^h  in 
distances  more  than  660  feet  up  to  1320  feet,  beyond 
which  distance  the  sights  become  useless  for  practical 
work  on  account  of  increased  error.  The  instrument 
admitted  of  testing  in  all  its  parts,  but  the  threads  were 
permanently  fixed  ;  it  is  evident  that  such  an  instru- 
ment would  require  a  good  maker,  and  perhaps  be  ex- 
pensive. 

The  further  employment  of  the  telemeter  on  the 
Schuykill  topographical  survey  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing practical  conclusions,  indicated  by  Mr.  Lyman 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
1868. 

1st.  That  the  additional  lenses  and  complications 
adopted  by  Porro,  to  cause  the  centre  of  anallatism  to 
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fall  in  the  exact  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  were 
needless,  as  the  inconvenience  from  adding  to  every 
distance  observed  a  constant  quantity,  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  and  the  distance 
of  that  glass  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis,  rarely  exceed- 
ing one  foot,  is  comparatively  trifling. 

2nd.  That  three  horizontal  hairs  or  wires  are  sufficient 
for  all  purposes,  as  the  reading  of  the  middle  wire  affords 
sufficient  check  on  the  other  two ;  that  fixed  are  pre- 
ferable to  moveable  wires  with  protected  adjusting 
screws ;  and  that  the  fixed  wires  should  be  so  set  that 
the  visible  height  on  the  staff"  intercepted  between  the 
middle  and  either  outer  wire  should  bear  some  exact 
ratio  to  the  distance,  such  as  i  foot  to  lOO,  thus  avoiding 
calculation. 

3rd,  That  the  staff* should  be  graduated  to  hundredths 
of  a  foot. 

4th.  That,  in  combination  with  the  above  arrange- 
ments, a  telescope  magnifying  only  20  times,  and  reading 
to  the  200th  of  a  foot  at  a  distance  of  660  feet,  will 
produce  results  as  correct  as  those  of  Porro's  larger  and 
more  complicated  instrument. 

5th.  That  the  errors  arising  from  spherical  aberration 
may  under  these  circumstances  be  neglected  in  angles 
of  less  than  10®  on  either  side  of  the  focal  axis. 

Distatice-wires,  From  these  conclusions,  it  appears 
that  a  good  level-telescope  with  three  distance  wires 
and  a  16 -feet  level-staff"  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary- 
purposes,  in  distances  limited  to  660  feet  if  the  telescope 
will  read  correctly  to  one  graduation  or  y^th  of  a 
foot  at  that  distance.  The  length  of  staff"  utilised  would 
be  3^0 th  of  the  distance,  or  13*2  feet,  and  the  error 
in  reading,  lying  within  a  half  of  a  graduation  or  g^g^th 
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of  a  foot  at  this  range,  would  thus  cause  an  error  in 
distance  of  three  inches,  or  about  jVW^^  ^^  ^^  distance. 
Using  the  same  telescope,  which  would  give  readings 
at  increased  distances  up  to  1320  feet  with  half  of  the  ex- 
actitude before  mentioned,  the  maximum  error  in  sights 
between  660  and  1320  feet  would  then  be  double  the. 
former.  If  however  a  telescope  of  superior  power  be 
used,  capable  of  reading  to  hundredths  of  a  foot  at  a 
distance  of  1000  feet,  which  every  superior  18-inch  level 
telescope  should  do  in  clear  weather,  the  maximum 
error  in  distance,  about  5  inches,  will  as  before  be 
^^y  T^oo  ^P  ^^  ^^^^  distance.  The  same  ratio  of 
maximum  error  to  distance  could  be  attained  up  to 
1320  feet  distances  with  a  still  more  powerful  telescope, 
magnifying  about  25  times. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  surprising  that 
everyone  possessing  a  level  with  a  good  telescope  does 
not  have  distance  wires  added  to  the  diaphragm  by  a 
good  maker,  which  can  be  done  at  the  small  cost  of  half- 
a-guinea,  and  that  anyone  should  buy  a  new  level  without 
such  distance  wires.  It  would,  however,  be  very  much 
preferable  to  have  the  distance  lines  marked  on  a  lens, 
if  this  could  be  done  without  destroying  several  in  the 
attempt  and  thus  causing  much  expense.  Before  apply- 
ing distance  wires  to  a  telescope  for  telemetrical  pur- 
poses it  is  as  well  to  ascertain  its  magnifying  power; 
this  can  be  best  effected  by  direct  practical  observation 
on  a  graduated  staff  with  the  aid  of  Pouillet's  reflecting 
tube.  This  tube  being  fitted  and  clamped  on  to  the 
eyepiece  of  a  telescope  enables  the  reflected  real  image 
of  the  staff  to  be  seen  in  coincidence  with  its  direct 
magnified  image,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  appa- 
rent sets  of  graduations,  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
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telescope  is  simply  and  correctly  determined.  It  then 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  calculation,  as  before  shown, 
to  ascertain  within  what  limits  of  distance  the  telescope 
is  correctly  suitable  to  purposes  of  telemetry  under  a 
favourable  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  constant 
error  for  any  such  instrument  can  be  determined  by  a 
series  of  observations  combined  with  accurate  measure- 
ments to  various  distances. 

Telemetrical  observation  on  staves  of  known  length, — 
The  next  development  of  the  principle  of  telemetrical 
observation  was  carried  out  in  Eckhold's  Omnimeter 
(which  like  Porro's  Omnimeter  also  serves  as  a  theo- 
dolite), having  for   result  that  graduations  on  the  staff 


Figure  3.    Eckhold*s  Telemetry, 

become  needless,  two  correct  marks  being  alone  neces- 
sary. In  this  instrument  a  telescope  and  a  microscope 
are  permanently  attached  to  each  other  at  right  angles, 
both  turning  together  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and 
have  their  common  turning  axis  at  a  known  fixed 
height  above  a  horizontal  scale,  placed  parallel  to  the 
telescope,  on  which  the  microscope  reads.  When  the 
telescope  is  directed  first  to  the  top  or  upper  mark  of 
the  distant  staff,  a  reading  is  taken  on  the  scale  with 
the  microscope,  a  second  reading  is  taken  in  the  same 
way  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  bottom  or 
lower  mark  of  the  distant  staff ;  the  difference  of  these 
two  readings  made  with  the  help  of  a  micrometer  is  the 
measure  of  the  required  distance. 
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Thus  if  5= the  height  observed  on  the  staff,  which  is 

generally  fixed  at  10  feet, 

Z?=the  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  instru- 
ment, 

A=the  height  of  the  telescope  axis  above  the 
scale, 

/=the  length  or  difference  of  readings  on  the 
scale, 

it  is  evident  that  the  two  triangles  described  through 
the  motions  of  the  telescopic  and  of  the  microscopic 
lines  of  sight  are  similar ;  hence  if  the  distance  is 
required, 

r>     Sh       \oh 

Z/= —  or 

/  / 

generally,  and  if  the  distance  be  known,  any  unknown 
height  (j)  observed  at  that  distance,  is 

ID 

Also  the  height  of  any  point  at  that  distance,  either 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument, 
can  be  obtained ;  for  when  the  telescope  is  set  truly 
level,  the  microscope  reads  exactly  on  a  zero  or  point  of 
departure  on  the  scale ;  thus  this  instrument  acts  as  a 
level  as  well  as  a  telemeter,  in  the  same  operation.  The 
readings  on  the  scale,  which  is  only  about  four  inches  in 
length  may  be  made  to  six  figures,  of  which  two  are 
read  with  the  microscope  and  four  with  the  aid  of  the 
micrometer  disc.  The  mode  of  operating  with  this 
instrument  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Eckhold  in  an 
article  in  Spon's  '  Dictionary  of  Engineering.' 

I.  Place  the  staff  vertically  at  one  end  of  the  dis- 
tance  to  be  measured,   and   the  instrument   properly 

C  2 
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adjusted  at  the  other,  care  being  taken  that  the  micro- 
meter be  set  to  zero. 

2.  Point  the  telescope  to  the  upper  line  of  the  staff, 
clamp  it,  and  read  on  the  scale  the  number  of  divisions 
shown  by  the  cross  lines  of  the  microscope.  Suppose 
it  to  be  67  and  something  more,  this  is  therefore  more 
than  670000  parts  of  the  whole  scale  of  one  million 
parts ;  the  micrometer  disc  is  then  turned  either  way 
until  the  next  division  of  the  scale  is  brought  exactly 
between  the  cross  lines  that  indicate  the  centre  of  the 
microscope,  when  the  vernier  of  the  micrometer  may 
give  an  additional  reading  of  2035  \  ^^^  total  reading 
thus  becomes  672035  ;  but  in  case  of  the  microscopic 
reading  having  been  more  than  6j\^  the  total  reading 
would  be  677  03  5^  as  the  micrometer  vernier  subdivides 
only  the  half  of  one  of  the  numbered  divisions  of  the 
horizontal  scale. 

3.  Unclamp  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  and 
observe  similarly  on  the  lower  marked  line  of  the  staff, 
but  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  obtaining  a  second  read- 
ing which  we  will  suppose  is  660  015. 

4.  Notice  also  the  reading  for  the  point  of  departure 
on  the  scale  when  the  telescope  is  levelled  ;  suppose  it 
to  be  500010. 

The  mode  of  calculation. 

From  these  three  readings  all  the  necessary  results 
for  distance,  altitude,  and  level  are  obtained  by  the 
before-mentioned  formulae  or  proportion  ;  where  if  5= 
10  feet ;  A  =  6  inches  =  i  500000  parts  of  the  scale,  and 
/=672  035  —660 01 5  =  12 020  parts,  then  the  distance 

r.     hS     1500000x10      ,^,^.^^r    , 

x?  =   ,  =  —^ =  1 247-92  feet. 

/  12020 

And  to  obtain  the  altitude  of  the  lower  point  on  the 
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staff,  here  we  have  D  given,  and  the  value  of  /  in  this 

case  being  the  difference  of  readings  between  that  of 

the  lower  point  and  the  point  of  departure=  160005,  we 

obtain 

^^/^^i6ooosj<_L247:92=,33.„5  feet. 
h  I  500000 

Should  the  reading  for  the  lower  point  on  the  staff  be 
less  than  that  of  the  point  of  departure,  the  altitude  thus 
obtained  will  be  negative.  The  value  of  s  may  also  be 
obtained  by  another  proportion,  thus, 

^^160005x10^  fe^^^ 

12020  ^^      ^ 

To  avoid  dividing  the  constant  dividend,  a  small 
table  may  be  made  from  which  the  distances  may  be 
obtained  by  inspection. 

Other  points  of  importance. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  exactitude  that 
may  be  obtained  with  this  instrument. 

Distances  of   100  feet  exact  to  0001  foot. 
„  1000      „  „      0-05       „ 

„  3000     „         „      r  „ 

Heights  at  a  distance  of    300  feet  exact  to  00005  foot 

„  „  1000       „  „         0'002        „ 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  divisions  of  the  scale  may 
be  of  any  convenient  corresponding  length,  as  they  are 
merely  required  to  represent  ratios ;  and  that  the  base 
scale  may  be  of  any  length,  instead  of  exactly  four 
inches,  so  long  as  it  is  divided  into  200  equal  parts,  and 
that  the  micrometer  vernier  divides  each  of  these  into 
5000  equal  parts ;  hence  the  instrument  admits  of 
modification  without  inconvenience. 
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To  determine  the  value  (A),  or  as  it  is  called  the 
base  line  of  the  instrument,  measured  from  the  point  of 
rotation  of  the  microscope  perpendicular  to  the  scale ; 
measure  very  accurately  a  distance,  say  lOO  feet,  from 
the  instrument  to  the  lo-feet  staff,  and  take  the  readings 
giving  /  as  a  difference,  hence  obtain 

/x  ICO 


A= 


lO 


But  before  thus  obtaining  this  value,  it  must  be 
made  sure  that  the  optical  axis  of  the  microscope  and 
telescope  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  or  rather  in 
parallel  vertical  planes,  and  perpendicular  to  each  other : 
to  effect  this  adjustment,  first  sight  a  lo-feet  staff, 
and  next  a  shorter  one,  say  of  5  feet,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  try  with  the  acquired  data  whether  the  base 
line  of  the  instrument  remains  in  each  case  proportional 
to  the  distance  or  not ;  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the 
cross-lines  of  the  microscope  must  be  moved  by  the 
motion  of  their  adjusting  screw. 


Figure  4. — Instrumental  Correction. 

To  determine  mathematically  the  height  of  the  base 
line  of  the  instrument,  and  the  position  of  the  point  of 
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departure  on  the  scale,  shown  as  OH  and  RH  in  the 
figure. 

Let  RS—ay  any  distance  measured  on  the  scale, 
subtending  the  known  angle  A  ;  and  ST^b,  any  con- 
venient distance  subtending  the  known  angle  B. 

Put  the  unknown  angle  ORH^X^  and  the  unknown 
side  OS^z, 

Then  since  a  \  £r ::  sin  -^  :  sin  X 

and  z  :  *::sin(i4  +  5  +  Jf)  :  sin  5 

a   :  d.Tsin  A. sin  (A+B  +  X)  :  sin  X.sin  B 

but  sin  (A+B-hX)= sin  (A  +  B)  cos^ + cos  {A  +  ^.sin  X 

.-.  sin  (A+B)  cotg  X=  ^^!"f-cos  {A  +B) 


b  svciA 


or  cotg  Jf = 


a  sin  -S 


*  sin  -^  .  sin  (^A-\-B) 
whence  X  becomes  known. 


-  cotg  {A  +  B) 


and  smce  RO^^- -, — —, — -p^ — Mn known  terms, 

sin  {A  +  B) 

and  OH=iRO  sin  X  ;  and  RH=RO  cos  ^ ;  the  values 
of  these  two  required  quantities  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  Field-book  or  record  for 
this  work  recommended  by  Eckhold. 


'g 
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The  numerous  advantages  of  such  an  instrument 
require  little  or  no  explanation,  and  the  exactitude  of 
result  being  undoubted,  the  necessity  of  measuring  and 
depending  on  carefully-measured  base  lines  in  large 
surveys  is  entirely  obviated ;  levelling  as  well  as  mea- 
suring can  be  done  at  very  long  distances  on  inclined 
planes  ;  and  having  a  constant  starting  point  for  levelling 
there  is  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  coUimation  of  the 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope.  This  instrument  has  been 
used  in  railway  surveys  in  America  and  on  revenue 
surveys  in  India. 

Micrometer  Eyepieces, — In  the  same  way  that  the 
Porro  principle  with  its  complicated  eyepieces  has 
resolved  itself  into  the  simple  application  in  practice  of 
using  extra  wires  in  level  telescopes  of  high  power, 
correspondingly  the  Eckhold  principle  of  using  both 
microscope  and  micrometer  may  reduce  itself  in  practice 
to  the  simple  application  of  micrometers  to  the  eyepieces 
of  theodolites.  The  use  of  moveable  micrometer- eye- 
pieces was  first  publicly  exemplified  in  survey  work  on 
the  topographical  survey  of  Abyssinia.  The  six-inch 
transit  theodolites  used  had  eyepieces  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  micrometers  fitted  into  a  rectangular  frame, 
which  was  capable  of  being  turned  round  on  a  collar,  so 
as  to  bring  the  micrometer  wires  parallel  either  to  the 
horizontal  or  the  vertical  wires  of  the  fixed  diaphragm 
plate ;  a  division  of  the  micrometer  was  equal  to 
about  two  seconds.  This  construction  enables  the  angle 
subtended  by  a  pole  of  known  length,  set  up  either  in  a 
vertical  or  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  measured  by  the 
micrometers ;  distances  can  thus  be  deduced  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  either  in  base  lines  or  in  traversing ; 
while  in  astronomical  observations  for  time  and  longi- 
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tude,  either  by  zenith  distances  or  meridional  transits, 
the  two  additional  wires,  which  may  i)e  used  in  either 
position,  afford  increased  accuracy  of  result.* 

7.  Reflecting  Telemeters, — While  in  the  adoption  of 
either  of  the  two  former  principles,  a  known  distant 
height  is  required  for  observation,  in  the  one  case 
taking  the  form  of  a  level  staff  graduated  to  hundredths 
of  a  foot,  and  in  the  other  case  a  simple  vertical  rod 
with  two  marks  on  it  exactly  ten  feet  apart,  a  further 
simplification  in  this  respect  is  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  horizontal  or  reflecting  telemeter,  when  a  simple 
unmarked  vertical  staff,  or  vertical  line  or  edge  of  a 
building,  becomes  sufficient  to  observe  on.  The  con- 
stant quantity  in  this  case  is  the  length  of  the  hori- 
zontal hollow  bar  or  tube  constituting  the  telemeter, 
and  the  angle  observed  in  operation  being  that 
subtended  by  this  constant  length  at  the  distant  point 
or  staff,  the  distance  is  a  trigonometrical  function  of 
this  angle  and  is  obtained  from  inspecting  a  table  con- 

'  The  principle  of  the  eyepiece  micrometer  is  very  simple,  its  manipu- 
lation easy,  and  it  is  free  from  the  difficulties  involved  in  using  microscopes. 
In  applying  it  to  the  measurement  of  the  horizontal  angle  subtended  by  a 
marked  length  on  a  bar  held  up  horizontally  at  an  unknown  distance,  the 
micrometer  is  set  horizontal  by  means  of  the  collar.  The  field  of  view 
then  shows  two  parallel  vertical  threads,  a  horizontal  serration,  and  the 
object  with  its  two  marks :  the  fixed  thread  is  first  set  exactly  to  one  of 
the  object  marks  by  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  through  its 
clamping  and  tangent  screws,  and  the  moveable  vertical  thread  is  set  to  the 
other  object-mark  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw.  The  reading  is  effected 
by  counting  the  number  of  intercepted  teeth  in  the  serration  for  units,  and 
reading  the  number  of  divisions  on  the  micrometer  sctew  opposite  its  index 
for  tenths  and  himdrtdths,  the  sum  being  an  angular  measure  of  the  length 
observed.  The  total  value  of  the  reading  is  then  reduced  to  seconds,  in 
accordance  with  the  known  sum  of  the  micrometer,  and  from  this  subtended 
angle  the  distance  of  the  object  can  be  calculated,  or  obtained  from  a  table. 
In  vertical  measurement  the  mode  is  the  same.  (The  chaining  of  long, 
and  even  moderate  distances,  can  thus  be  entirely  superseded.) 
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structed  to  suit  the  constant  length  of  the  instrument 
used. 

The  instruments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Clerk,  Otto  Struve,  and  the  optician  Adie  were 
respectively  60,  72,  73*5,  and  36  inches  long;  there  is 
also  a  small  18-inch  instrument  made  by  the  latter 
suited  to  range-finding,  military  surveys,  and  rough  pur- 
poses generally,  but  Adie's  36-inch  instrument  is  perhaps 
that  best  known  to  the  general  public. 

Its  principle  of  operation  is  that  of  taking  two 
simultaneous  observations  on  the  distant  vertical  line  or 
object  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  instrument  where 
there  are  two  object-glasses  and  two  reflecting  prisms, 
the  one  fixed  so  as  to  reflect  the  object  in  the  direction 
of  the  tube,  the  other  moveable  about  its  vertical  axis 
by  a  tangent  screw,  so  that  its  reflected  ray  may  be 
transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  in  a  reverse 
direction :  the  reflected  rays  from  these  end  prisms  are 
received  by  a  pair  of  central  prisms  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope  which  are  reversed  in  position  and  divert  the 
rays  into  the  line  of  vision  of  the  single  eyepiece  used. 
A  horizontal  separation  in  the  field  of  view,  similar  to 
that  in  other  reflecting  instruments,  in  conjunction  with 
the  movement  of  the  tangent  screw,  enables  the  two  re- 
flections of  the  vertical  line  or  distant  object  to  be  super- 
imposed, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  vertical  line,  when 
the  scale-reading  will  give  the  required  angle.  Each 
division  on  the  fixed  scale  is  two  minutes,  and  each 
one  on  the  vernier  is  two  seconds,  the  intermediate 
minute,  if  odd,  being  shown  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
verniers.  The  index  error  requires  occasional  verification, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  reflecting  instruments  (see  Section 
on  Angular  Measurement),  and  if  it  should  be  required  to 
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effect  an  index  adjustment,  the  screws  under  the  end- 
prisms  may  be  very  slightly  moved  with  a  screw-driver 
until  it  is  correct ;  this  is  necessary  after  cleaning  the 
instrument.  The  eye  and  object  glasses,  and  the  end 
and  central  prisms,  can  all  be  easily  got  at  for  purposes 
of  wiping  and  cleaning.  Any  distance  may  be  once 
measured  with  this  instrument  in  about  half  a  minute, 
but  a  mean  of  several  readings  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
maximum  error  in  distance  with  the  36-inch  instrument, 
is  3  inches  at  300  feet,  /j^  feet  at  1500  feet,  and  30 
feet  at  3000  feet. 

The  advantages  of  instruments  of  this  type  arc, 
the  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  graduated  or 
marked  distant  staff  of  vertical  position ;  and  that  in 
long  sights  the  effect  of  varied  refraction  is  annihilated 
in  results.  The  defects  of  telemeters  based  on  this 
principle  are — That  the  twice  reflected  images  in  long 
sights  lose  their  sharpness  of  outline,  and  that  the 
two  images  being  in  very  close  proximity,  if  not  over- 
lapping, excessive  nicety  of  management  is  required  to 
measure  the  required  interval.  That  any  unequal  ex- 
pansion of  the  tube,  arising  from  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, by  direct  solar  heat,  causes  curvature  and 
alters  the  angles  of  reflection,  thus  producing  consider- 
able error. 

It  seems  hence  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
such  instruments  become  practically  useless  for  very 
accurate  survey  woric,  both  in  hot  climates  and  in  very 
hot  weather  anywhere,  although  outer  cases  and  sun- 
shades may  be  used  to  mitigate  ill  effects ;  and  that 
even  in  temperate  climates  the  amount  of  accuracy  in 
result  with  instruments  as  short  as  ^6  inches  is  in- 
sufficient; although    longer  instruments  of  60  inches 
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might  answer  all  practical  purposes  for  distances  up  to 
about  700  feet  or  even  more. 

While  instruments  of  this  type  might  certainly  be 
used  in  conjuction  with  reflecting  instruments  for  angular 
measurement,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  telemetr>' 
is  accurate,  rapid,  and  easy,  triangulation  can  be  carried 
on  without  the  need  of  any  angular  measurement ;  while 
if  triangulation  is  required  simultaneously  with  levelling 
operations,  telemeters  on  the  vertical  refracting  princi- 
ple before  mentioned  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  means,  appliances,  and  instruments  more  spe- 
cially used  in  levelling  will  be  treated  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  that  subject. 

Section     3.       INSTRUMENTS     AND     APPLIANCES     COM- 
MONLY USED  IN  Angular  Measurement. 

As  the  object  of  a  survey  is  to  produce  a  delineation 
of  the  country,  district,  town,  route,  or  piece  of  land 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  the  angles  mostly  required  in  sur- 
veying are  horizontal  angles ;  vertical  angles  are  less 
required,  from  the  fact  that  elevations  on  the  earth's 
surface  being  comparatively  small,  the  angles  commonly 
subtended  by  them  are  also  small,  vitiated  by  atmo- 
spheric refraction,  and  hence  less  capable  of  direct 
observation  with  sufficient  minuteness ;  while  levelling 
operations  for  the  determination  of  direct  height  or 
depth  can  be  carried  out  with  greater  accuracy  of  result. 

Surveying  instruments  for  angular  measurement 
generally  fall  under  one  or  other,  or  some  modification 
or  combination,  of  the  three  following  types. 

I.  The  Altitude  and  Azimuth,  or  Theodolite  type  ; 
for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 
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2.  Repeating  Circles  and  Reflecting  Instruments  for 
measuring  angles  in  any  desired  single  plane. 

3.  Magnetic  Instruments,  for  obtaining  magnetic 
bearings,  or  angles  dependent  on  them. 

I.  Instruments  of  the  first  type  are  made  in  many 
sizes  and  of  various  patterns,  from  the  3-feet  theodolite, 
reading  to  fractions  of  seconds  and  weighing  about  two 
hundredweight,  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
down  to  the  4-inch  theodolite  reading  to  one  minute 
which  is  used  by  surveyors  that  prefer  a  light  instrument. 
The  most  common  size  used  in  England  is  the  5-inch 
theodolite,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  vernier,  gives  hori- 
zontal angles  correct  within  half  a  minute  ;  the  6-inch 
theodolite  reading  to  a  third  of  a  minute  is  also  very 
common ;  while  the  8-inch  theodolite  reading  to  10" 
is  used  only  on  very  extended  or  extremely  accurate 
work,  in  which  case  it  is  generally  of  the  transit-theodo- 
lite  pattern,  and  fitted  for  rough  astronomical  purposes. 
The  patterns  in  most  common  use  are  the  Y  theodolite, 
having  a  semicircular  vertical  arc  ;  the  Everest,  having 
two  small  portions  of  vertical  arc ;  and  the  Transit- 
theodolite,  which  has  the  advantage  of  the  reversibility 
of  the  telescope  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  is  made  either 
with  or  without  any  vertical  arc  :  the  first  pattern  being 
the  most  common,  the  second  the  lightest,  the  third  the 
most  preferable  in  some  respects.  In  important  sub- 
terraneous surveys  and  tunnel  work,  transit-theodolites, 
with  a  hollow  bearing-axis,  are  generally  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  light  from  a  lamp 
on  the  cross-wires.  They  are  generally  set  up  over  any 
required  point  or  spot  simply  by  the  help  of  a  plummet 
hanging  from  a  hook  below  the  axis  of  the  instrument, 
and  by  moving  the  legs  of  the  tripod  until  exactly  in 
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position  ;  but  in  some  there  is  a  special  appliance  fitted 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  by  means  of  which 
a  slight  motion  may  be  given  to  it  in  either  direction,  thus 
ensuring  greater  exactitude  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
saving  time  in  getting  the  required  position.  A  further 
advantage  may  be  obtained  by  having  the  instru- 
ment fitted  with  an  eyepiece-micrometer,  as  it  then 
can  be  used  for  direct  observation  of  distance  in 
telemetry ;  besides  that  greater  exactitude  is  afforded 
in  astronomical  observations  for  time,  latitude,  &c. ; 
this  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  section  on  tele- 
metry. 

The  setting  up  of  a  theodolite,  which  consists  in 
getting  it  into  position,  levelling  it,  and  focussing  the 
eye  and  object  lenses  of  the  telescope ;  and  the  observa- 
tion of  an  angle,  which  consists  in  directing  the  telescope 
suitably  focussed  first  to  one  object  and  then  to  another, 
and  taking  the  difference  of  the  two  corresponding  read- 
ings on  the  horizontal  graduated  .limb,  are  two  very 
simple  operations  best  learnt  by  imitation. 

There  are,  however,  two  very  common  sources  of 
error  that  require  attention,  ist.  Although  the  focussing 
may  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  thus  all  paral- 
lax impossible,  yet  the  cross-wires  of  the  diaphragm  may 
be  slightly  out  of  their  proper  position,  which  is  the 
exact  axis  of  the  telescope.  To  test  this,  observe  on 
any  well-defined  distant  object,  and  then  either  roll  the 
telescope  half  round  in  its  Y*s,  or  reverse  it  laterally  in 
its  bearings  (according  to  its  construction)  and  observe 
again  ;  should  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires  not  be 
exactly  on  the  same  distant  point  in  each  case,  and  this 
be  proved  the  second  time  by  careful  repetition,  the 
cross-wires  must  be  moved  by  means  of  their  respective 
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pairs  of  diaphragm  screws,  until  they  are  perfectly 
correct  and  stand  the  test.  Or,  if  it  be  preferred  to 
leave  the  cross-wires  unmoved,  each  angle  taken  must 
be  twice  observed,  the  second  time  with  the  telescope 
reversed ;  the  mean  will  be  freed  from  this  error. 
2nd.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  inaccuracy  of  division 
in  the  verniers  or  the  graduation  of  the  horizontal  plate, 
the  error  from  this  cause  may  be  nearly  eliminated  by 
Borda's  method  of  repetition,  which  distributes  the  effect 
of  these  errors  all  round  the  circle,  or  throughout  the 
length  of  the  vernier,  and  nearly  neutralises  them.  It  is 
thus.  Having  observed  an  angle  in  the  usual  way  from 
zero,  and  noted  the  position  of  the  index,  clamp  the  two 
horizontal  plates  firmly  together,  loosen  the  lower  plate, 
and  turn  them,  still  fastened  together,  until  the  line  of 
sight  coincides  with  the  direction  first  taken,  or  first  side 
of  the  angle ;  now  clamp  the  lower  plate  and  loosen  the 
upper,  turning  it  until  the  telescope  sights  again  the 
second  side  of  the  angle ;  next  clamp  the  upper  plate 
also,  and  notice  the  position  of  the  index,  which  will 
then  give  a  reading  double  the  required  angle  as  first 
observed.  This  repetition  should  be  carried  on  to  any 
number  of  times  until  the  one  plate  has  nearly  made 
one,  two,  or  more  complete  turns  with  regard  to  the 
other ;  the  number  of  turns  being  noted,  multiplied  by 
360°.  and  added  to  the  angle  finally  read.  The  total 
divided  by  the  number  of  observations  of  the  angle  gives 
a  mean  angle  very  nearly  freed  from  this  error  as  well 
as  from  the  first  of  the  two  following  sources  of  error  ; 
and,  if  necessary  on  the  score  of  collimation  error,  the 
same  process  can  be  repeated  with  the  telescope  re- 
versed. 

A  theodolite,  either  badly  made  or  damaged  from 


J 
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wear,  is  liable  to  two  additional  sources  of  error,  on 
account  of  which  a  correction  must  be  applied  to  any 
angles  observed  with  it. 

1.  From  want  of  perfect  parallelism  of  the  horizontal 
plates. 

2.  From  the  vertical  limb  not  moving  exactly  in  a 
vertical  plane. 

The  Horizontal  Limb, — To  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
horizontal  limb  of  the  instrument,  level  the  horizontal 
plates  very  carefully,  for  four  positions  of  the  telescope, 
across,  reversed,  and  reversed  across,  as  well  as  in  the 
original  position.  Do  the  same  again,  and  in  each  case 
where  needful  bring  the  bubble  of  the  telescope-level  to 
the  centre  of  its  run,  half  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw 
of  the  vertical  and  half  by  means  of  a  pair  of  the  thumb- 
screws ;  now,  if  both  the  plates  be  loosened  and  turned 
completely  round,  the  bubble  will  retain  its  position, 
provided  that  the  hprizontal  plates  are  perfectly  parallel ; 
otherwise  the  axis  is  faulty,  and  an  instrument-maker  is 
necessary  to  put  it  right.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  instrument  may  be  used  if  the  following  correction 
be  made  on  this  account. 

Let  ZO^  figure  5,  represent  the  position  of  the  ver- 
tical axis  of  the  upper  plate  EABD^  and  EABfU 
the  position  of  the  lower  plate ;  then  if  OA  and  OB 
be  the  two  positions  of  the  index  when  an  angle  is 
observed,  the  angle  A' OB'  will  be  read  instead  of  A  OB. 
Let  the  values  of  these  be  represented  by  C  and  C,  and 
the  zenith  distances  A'Z  and  B'Z  by  f  and  5^,  and  since 
the  angle  included  between  the  two  planes  ZOA'  and 
ZOB'  =  C,  we  have 

^     cos  C  — COS  t.  COS  i" 
COS  C= : r^ ^-r;^ ^. 

Sin  ^.  Sin  f 
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Again,  supposing  that  when  the  index  is  at  E  the 
zenith  distance  ZE  happens  to  be  exactly  a  right 
angle;  let  the  angles  EOA^D,  EOB^U,  EOA'^l, 
EOB ^^  then  since  sin  90''=  i,  and  cos  90*^=0, 

Tx    cos  S      J         TV     cos  8' 
cos  //=-: — n.  and  cos  //  = 


sin  % 


sin  r* 


Figure  5.    Instrumental  Correction  for  Theodolite. 

But  as  in  the  triangles  AEA\  BER,  A  and  B  are 
right  angles, 

cos  ^^'=-^55l=sin  f ;  and  cos  BB'^^^^^sm  K\ 
cos  D  cos  D 

hence  also  sin  -^i4'  =  cos  if;  and  sin  BB'= cos  5'' ; 

Hence  putting  ^-4=^  and  BB^ff,  and  substituting, 
the  original  formula  becomes 

r^    COS  C— sin  tf .  sin  ^ 
cos  C— T| -^ 

cos  d  ,  COS  u 

.   sin^=     //sin  \{C^e-^ff) .  sin  UC^e  +  a)\ 

2         V       \  cos  ^ .  COS  0'  ) 

a  formula  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation.     The 

value  of  d,  with  the  aid  of  which  any  other  value  ff  may 

be  easily  deduced,  can  be  obtained  thus. 

D 
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Make  the  upper  plate  truly  horizontal,  and  sight 
some  distant  object  with  the  telescope ;  turn  the  lower 
plate  through  i8o^  and  then  the  upper  plate  with  the 
telescope  back  again  through  iSo^  the  resulting  devia- 
tion of  the  line  of  sight  will  be  double  the  angle  of  error 
AOA'.  Repeat  this  proceeding  around  the  whole  of 
the  circle,  until  the  exact  position  is  found  where  the 
error  becomes  a  maximum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  at 
FOPy  and  obtain  a  value  oiFF  at  this  point ;  then  since 
the  arcs  are  small 

FF'  :  BE  :  A  A'  ::  sin  C-i-C  :  sin  C  :  sin  C\  hence 
e^FF'  sin  Q  and  d'^FF'  sin  C. 

If  the  instrument  happens  to  be  so  faulty  in  this 
respect  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reduce  this  error  not 
for  a  single  case,  but  for  a  large  amount  of  pressing  work 
that  may  utilise  any  part  of  the  circle ;  it  is  better  to 
start  from  a  position  where  8=30,  and  calculate  a  tabular 
set  of  values  of  h'  for  position  of  every  5  degrees  all 
round  the  circle  up  to  the  maximum,  which  may  be 
interpolated  by  proportion ;  the  formula  for  correcting 
the  observed  angle  will  then  be 


cos  6 


''-  f  =  v/0 


2.  The  Vertical  Limb  may  not  move  exactly  in  a 
vertical  plane,  either  from  having  the  bearing  axis  of 
the  telescope  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  from  any  of  the 
attachments  or  supports  being  ill-made,  damaged,  or 
bent.  To  test  this,  adjust  the  instrument  very  care- 
fully in  every  respect,  and  observe  in  the  vertical  plane 
of  the  instrument  on  any  well-defined  object,  as  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  or  a  star,  and  its  reflection  in  still  water  or 
in  an  artificial  horizon ;   if  the  reflected  image  is  not 
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exactly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  instrument,  when  in 
adjustment,  there  is  an  important  source  of  error,  which 
will  affect  any  horizontal  angles  taken  with  the  instru- 
ment 

Should  the  mounting  of  the  telescope  be  of  the 
transit  theodolite  pattern,  the  telescope  bearings  or 
trunnions  may  be  a  little  worn,  and  this  deviation  of  the 
turning  axis  from  the  horizontal  may  be  the  sole  cause 
of  error ;  in  some  of  these  instruments  this  may  be 
rectified,  or  nearly  so,  by  using  the  adjusting  screws 
made  for  this  purpose ;  in  larger  instruments  of  this 
kind  a  striding  level  may  be  used  for  checking  this  error, 
and  the  deduced  level  correction  applied  to  all  angles 
taken,  on  the  principle  adopted  with  transit  instruments 
in  astronomical  observation.  (Refer  to  Chapter  on 
Route  Surveys,  article  on  the  Corrections  of  the  Transit 
Instrument.)  Under  other  circumstances  and  with 
instruments  of  other  patterns  the  source  of  error  may  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  attachments ;  if  the  results  are  very 
marked,  it  is  certainly  best  to  reject  the  instrument 
entirely  until  altered  by  an  instrument-maker. 

To  investigate  the  correction  to  be  applied  on 
account  of  this  defect. 

Let  a=the   inclination  of  the  bearing  axis  to  the 

horizon. 
And  90**— a = the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the 

incorrect  vertical  plane  of  motion  of  the 

telescope. 
Let  ^=the  horizontally  projected  angle  error  in  an 

angle  observed  on  two  objects  differing  in 

height, 

tf=the  vertical  angle  of  elevation  or  depression, 

in  the  same  case. 

D  a 
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then  we  have  in  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle 

tan  d 


tan  90  — a=-T     . 

sin  <^ 

or  sin  0=tan  a  tan  9 

ij)=sa  tan  0,  as  a  and  ^  are  very  small^ 

where  if  <^  is  positive  its  value  must  be  subtracted  from, 
and  if  negative  added  to,  the  observed  angle.  In  this 
formula  0  will  be  positive  when  it  is  an  angle  of  elevation, 
and  negative  when  an  angle  of  depression ;  a  will  be 
positive  when  the  numbering  is  arranged  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  turning  axis  of  the  telescope  is  higher  on 
the  left  :than  on  the  right,  but  negative  When  higher  on 
the  right  tiianon  the  left ;  and  ^  will  be  positive  when  a 
and  0  are  of  similar  sign,  and  ^  will  be  negative  when 
they  are  of  different  sign. 

Heace  if  we  suppose  C  to  be  the  true  horizontal 
angle  after  correction,  C  to  be  the  observed  horizontal 
angle  obtained  by  two  readings  on  the  horizontal  arc 
c^  and  r,,  and  v^  and  v^  to  he  the  two  readings  above 
and  below  zero  on  the  vertical  arc, 

Cwill  =  ^i— ^j— a(tan  i/j  +  tan  i/^). 

To  obtain  the  value  of  the  remaining  unknown 
quantity  a,  let  us  suppose  »that,  from  observing  on  a 
plumb-line,  the  turning  axis  of  the  telescope  is  found  to 
be  higher  on  the  left  than  the  right,  and  a  is  positive 
when  the  angular  readings  are  c^  and  c^  as  above ;  if  we 
now  take  a  second  observation  of  angle  on  the  same 
objects,  after  reversing  the  telescope  and  turning  the 
upper  plate  round  180**,  and  let  c^  and  c^  be  the  two 
readings  in  this  case ;  then  the  effect  of  reversal  of  the 
turning  axis  will  be  to  tnake  the  second  pair  of  readings 
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give  an  angle  that  will  be  as  much  too  small  as  the  first 
pair  gave  too  large,  hence 

Cwill=r3— r^  +  a  (tan  i/j+tan  v^ 

and  as  also  C=^i— ^j— a  (tan  Vj  +  tan  v^ 

we  obtain  from  these  practical  observations,  a  value  of  a 

ass      ^l""^2""^a"*'^4 

2  (tan  v^  +  tan  v^ 

which  can  be  recorded  as  suitable  to  the  instrument ; 
from  which  the  value  of  any  error  ^=sa  tan  6  may  be 
obtained  for  any  subsequent  observation  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  above  referred  to. 

For  example.  If  a=  +  5  minutes ;  and  a  horizontal 
angle  be  observed  Mfhen  the  first  line  of  sight  is  directed 
at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  +  5®  27',  and  the  second  line 
of  sight  is  at  a  depression  giving  an  angle  —2°  51',  then 

<^=  +  S' .  tan  (+  5"  27')-  5' .  tan  (-2^  5  lO 
=  +  "4749— '2486=0-2263  minutes 

As  the  difference  in  elevation  has  so  important  an 
effect  on  errors  of  this  class,  the  index  error  of  the 
vertical  arc,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  remembered  and 
occasionally  tested  by  levelling  the  telescope. 

II.  Repeating  and  Reflecting  Instruments  for  angu- 
lar measurements  in  any  plane  or  direction.  Borda's 
repeating  circle  has  been  preferred  to  the  theodolite  by 
the  French  and  Swedish  Great  Trigonometrical  surveyors, 
both  on  the  score  of  its  simplicity  and  portability  and 
from  mistaken  ideas  with  regard  to  excessive  accuracy 
as  obtained  by  repetition. 

The  repeating  circle  used  by  Delambre  had  a  dia- 
meter of  about  7  inches,  each  of  the  two  telescopes 
attached  being  about   24  inches  long;   the  circle  was 
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graduated  to  minutes  from  right  to  left  around  the  whole 
circumference,  on  its  upper  side  only,  the  telescopes  were 
capable  both  of  independent  motion,  and  of  motion  with 
the  circle  by  the  use  of  clamping  screws,  and  a  stand 
was  used  to  hold  the  instrument  in  any  required  plane. 

The  principle  of  repetition,  or  of  observing  the  same 
angle  an  even  number  of  times  and  then  obtaining  the 
mean  was  justly  depended  on  for  diminishing  errors  of 
graduation,  and  neutralising  errors  of  observation ;  but 
it  was  also  then  imagined  that  by  frequent  repetition 
up  to  20  times,  any  angle  might  be  determined  within 
a  second ;  as  however  the  graduations  only  read  to 
minutes,  and  the  telescopes  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  discern  or  divide  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  this 
seems  impossible. 

The  method  of  repetition  is  as  follows. 


Figure  6.    Principle  of  Repetition. 

The  instrument  having  been  brought  into  the  plane 
of  the  two  objects  X  and  F,  the  upper  telescope  Pp  is 
set  to  zero  and  directed  to  X,  the  lower  telescope  Qq  is 
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directed  to  F,  and  the  two  telescopes  are  then  clamped, 
thus  making  one  observation  of  the  required  angle :  its 
value  however  cannot  immediately  be  obtained  as  the 
lower  side  of  the  circle  is  not  graduated.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  turned  onwards  in  its  present  plane  until 
Qq  be  directed  to  X^  when  Pp  will  fall  into  the  position 
Rr ;  and  the  instrument  is  then  fixed  in  position.  The 
telescope  Pp  is  then  undamped,  removed  from  its 
position  i?r,  directed  to  F,  and  clamped.  The  reading 
on  the  circle  will  now  be  double  the  value  of  the  angle. 
The  whole  circle  must  then  be  turned  until  Pp  points  to 
X,  and  the  previous  process  repeated  any  even  number 
of  times,  the  circle  being  always  turned  to  the  right 
through  the  arc  pq,  and  the  two  telescopes  alternately  to 
the  left  through  the  arc  rq^  or  double  the  former.  The 
final  reading  is  divided  by  the  number  of  observations 
to  obtain  the  mean. 

The  angle  having  been  observed  in  an  oblique  plane, 
the  altitudes  or  elevations  of  the  two  objects  are  then 
observed  or  obtained,  and  the  oblique  angle  \s  reduced 
to  the  horizon  by  tables  prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  by 
calculation.  (See  pp.  52  and  59  for  formulae  and  example.) 

The  advantages  of  this  principle  of  repetition  are 
obtained  in  the  Reflecting  Repeating  Circle  jfTroughton, 
an  exceedingly  convenient  instrument  for  measuring 
astronomical  altitudes  and  distances  in  arc ;  it  must 
however  be  noticed  that  there  is  always  a  constant  error 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  number  of  repietitions. 

The  Surveying-  or  Box-Sextant  is  used  by  surveyors, 
as  a  light  substitute  for  a  theodolite,  for  obtaining  a  few 
horizontal  angles  in  a  small  survey,  or  for  one  or  two 
casual  altitudes,  such  as  heights  of  buildings,  and  station- 
marks  ;  but  it  is  not  a  favourite  instrument  with  them, 
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owing  to  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  reflecting 
instruments  and  the  necessary  reduction  for  obtaining 
horizontal  angles  from  the  oblique  angles  observed ; 
although  its  accuracy  of  reading  in  comparison  with 
magnetic  instruments  is  greatly  in  its  favour. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  being,  like  that  of 
the  nautical  sextant,  so  well  known,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  its  adjustments  and  tests.     They  are : 

1.  That  the  index-glass  shall  be  truly  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 

2.  That  the  horizon-glass  shall  be  truly  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 

3.  That  the  line  of  coUimation  of  the  telescope,  or 
line  of  sight,  shall  be  truly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument. 

The'index-glass  being  a  permanent  fixture,  any  error 
in  its  position  should  be  rectified  by  an  optician  ;  but  its 
adjustment  may  be  tested  by  setting  the  index  to  60®, 
and  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the  limb  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  index-glass,  which  should  appear  continuous 
with  the  real  limb. 

The  position  of  the  horizon-glass  may  be  corrected 
by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws.  It  can  be  tested  by 
clamping  the  index  at  zero,  and  observing  on  a  distant 
well-defined  object,  whose  real  and  reflected  image 
should  coincide  or  appear  perfectly  continuous ;  if  it 
should  not  be  so,  a  slight  motion  given  to  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  index  will  effect  this ;  the  index  error 
resulting  should  then  be  noted,  and  applied  to  all  sub- 
sequent obsen'ations  ;  this  is  negative  in  sign  when  its 
amount  has  to  be  added  as  a  correction  to  an  angle,  and 
is  called  positive  when  its  amount  has  to  be  subtracted. 

The  telescope-bearing  or  attachment  being  a  perma- 
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nent  fixture,  the  correctness  of  its  adjustment  may  be 
tested  by  observation  on  two  objects  subtending  a  right 
angle  and  causing  the  plane  of  the  sextant  to  revolve 
slowly  around  the  axis  of  observation  on  the  reflected 
object ;  this  should  not  disturb  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  images. 

In  surveying  sextants  there  is  frequently  a  supple- 
mentary arc  and  small  mirror  below  the  index  glass  for 
observing  angles  above  120**;  the  size  of  the  brass  box 
constituting  the  frame  of  the  instrument  is  generally 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  it  reads  to  thirty  minutes  or  to  twenty  seconds 
with  the  aid  of  the  vernier,  and  with  well-defined  objects, 
and  by  using  the  small  telescope,  which  can  generally 
be  dispensed  with,  can  be  employed  to  a  range  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  manipulation  of  these,  as  of 
all  reflecting  instruments,  requires  some  dexterity  and 
practice ;  the  reduction  of  oblique  angles  may  often  be 
dispensed  with  by  judicious  use  of  a  plumb-line. 

Troughton's  reflecting  circle  is  the  best  instrument 
of  this  type  in  use  in  England ;  its  principle  and  its 
glass-adjustments  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sextant ; 
but  as  it  gives  readings  to  seconds,  and  has  three 
branches  to  its  index,  and  admits  of  reading  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  repetition,  the  errors  of  the 
simple  sextant  become  reduced  in  it  to  one-sixth ;  it 
will  also  measure  an  angle  up  to  1 50°. 

Its  coUimation  adjustment,  or  the  setting  of  the  line 
of  collimation  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  is 
performed  with  two  screws,  which  also  fasten  the  collar 
of  attachment  of  the  telescope  to  the  upright  stem  on 
which  it  is  mounted.  The  collimation  is  tested  by 
observing  on  the  sun  and  the  moon,  when  they  are  about 
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1 30^  or  more  apart,  and  bringing  their  limbs  in  contact 
at  the  outside  of  the  wire  next  to  the  circle,  and  after- 
wards examining  under  similar  conditions  at  the  outside 
of  the  other  wire.  If  it  answers  this  test  the  adjustment 
is  correct. 

III.  Magnetic  Instrumetits. — The  principle  applied 
in  using  compass  bearings  for  directions  in  route  and 
smajl  traverse  surveys,  and  in  mining  operations,  and  in 
using  differences  of  bearings  as  angles  for  the  triangula- 
tion  and  detail  of  small  surveys  of  any  sort,  requires  no 
explanation.  The  forms  of  compass  used  are  the  pivoted 
needle,  and  the  suspended  needle ;  the  former  being  the 
most  common  and  convenient  generally,  while  the  latter 
is  more  accurate  and  suited  to  scientific  purposes.  The 
graduated  arc,  on  which  the  needle  reads,  is,  for  survey- 
ing purposes,  divided  into  degrees  and  parts  from  o**  to 
360®,  in  such  a  way  that  a  reading  of  90*  may  be  the 
bearing  of  an  object  lying  to  the  magnetic  east  of  the 
observer.  Sights  for  obtaining  the  accurate  direction  of 
any  distant  points,  and  telescopes,  may  be  applied  in 
very  various  forms.  A  magnifying  prism  is  frequently 
used  for  sighting  and  reading  the  bearing  simultaneously, 
in  which  case  the  graduations  and  numbering  are 
reversed  in  order ;  and  in  pivoted  compasses  a  stop  or 
lever  may  be  used  for  checking  the  vibration  of  the 
needle  or  throwing  it  off  its  pivot  to  prevent  wear.  The 
forms  of  case  or  compass  box  used  are  also  very  various. 
Formerly  compasses  were  rigidly  attached  to,  or  formed 
part  of,  most  theodolites  and  surveying  levels ;  but  as 
they  were  seldom  used  with  them,  and  added  to  their 
weight,  they  are  now  made  to  be  readily  detached  or 
used  independently  when  required.     The  stand  used  for 
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a  surveying  or  miner's  compass  or  circumferenter  is 
generally  a  light  tripod  ;  in  the  latter  case,  low  for  con- 
venience in  galleries :  in  soft  ground  a  spiked  rod  about 
five  feet  long  surmounted  by  a  square  flat  top  or  resting 
table  is  often  preferred  ;  and  again  the  compass  is  some- 
times fixed  permanently  on  the  top  of  a  surveyor's 
crosshead,  which  is  used  on  a  spiked  rod ;  while  in  other 
instances  stands  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  box 
or  conipass  being  held  in  the  hand  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  four-inch  box-compass  gives  readings  to  a  half 
or  to  a  third  of  a  degree,  larger  compasses  to  a  quarter ; 
the  many  possible  causes  of  disturbance  render  a  further 
exactitude  in  reading  unnecessary.  The  neighbourhood 
of  iron,  whether  in  the  form  of  lodes  or  disseminated 
iron  in  surrounding  rocks,  an  iron  bridge  or  structure,  or 
keys  and  instruments  carried  about  the  person,  may 
vitiate  observed  bearings  to  a  very  important  extent. 
Magnetic  changes  and  storms  also  affect  bearings  ;  while 
the  diurnal  change  itself  has  been  known  to  amount  to 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  degree.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  three -inch  compass  maybe  sufficiently  accurate. 

When  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  the 
manifest  objections  to  the  supported  pivot  are  obviated 
by  adopting  Gauss's  principle  of  suspension,  which  was 
applied  to  surveying  or  portable  purposes  by  Porro.  In 
Porro's  compass  the  needle  is  suspended  in  a  tube  by  a 
silk  thread,  which  also  is  in  a  tube  at  right  angles  to  the 
former ;  a  reflector  partaking  of  the  movement  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it ;  a  half  mirror  super- 
imposing a  scale,  seen  through  the  transparent  portion 
of  it,  shows  the  reflection  of  a  permanent  wire  or  fine 
thread,  whose  oscillation  and  final  position  determines 
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the  azimuth.  A  telescope  for  viewing  the  field,  and  a 
lens  focussed  on  the  graduated  scale  also  form  part  of 
this  instrument.  Considering  the  motions  of  the  needle 
to  be  referred  to  rectangular  planes,  they  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  pendulous  movements,  a  pitching,  a  roll- 
ing, and  an  azimuthal  movement ;  of  these  one  of  the 
pendulous  movements  and  the  rolling  do  not  affect  the 
position  of  the  reflected  image,  while  the  other  pendu- 
lous movement  and  the  pitching  impress  on  the  image 
a  swinging  motion  from  front  to  rear,  and  do  not  pre- 
vent it  from  retaining  a  position  over  the  fixed  gradu- 
ated scale ;  the  azimuthal  motion  is  hence  practically 
unaffected  by  the  other  movements.  As  to  subdivision 
of  reading,  Porro  claims  that  with  a  needle  of  40,  and  a 
thread  of  1 5,  millimetres,  a  bearing  may  be  read  within 
three  minutes. 

The  use  of  such  an  instrument  for  surveying  pur- 
poses must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  magnetic  disturbances,  and  with  full 
information  of  magnetic  occurrences  obtained  from  the 
nearest  magnetic  observatory. 

In  any  case  the  variation  of  the  compass  should  be 
known ;  if  this  must  be  determined  by  practical  observa- 
tion, one  of  the  methods  explained  in  the  Chapter  on 
Astronomical  Observations  in  Route  Surveys  should  be 
adopted. 

The  Portable  Transit-instrument  is  occasionally  used 
by  the  surveyor  or  engineer  to  range  in  long-distant 
and  intermediate  points  in  any  required  direction  with 
exactitude  and  precision.  Its  adjustments  are  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  Astronomical  Observation  in  Route 
Surveys. 
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Section  4.    FoRMULiE  FOR  Trigonometrical  Cal- 
culations. 

While  the  operations  of  the  surveyor  aim  at  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  distances,  angles,  and  heights, 
from  which  the  required  plan  can  be  made,  the  whole  of 
these  are  not  necessarily  measured,  as  some  may  be 
calculated  from  others.  Again,  calculation  may  also  be 
adopted  for  checking  the  correctness  of  measurement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  calculations  of  the  surveyor  are 
based  on  the  principles  of  simple  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  a  few  mensuration  formulae  only  being 
required  for  calculating  areas  of  estates.  A  knowledge 
of  these  principles  and  their  application  forming  part  of 
ordinary  education,  the  reader  of  this  book  will  be  assumed 
to  possess  this  knowledge,  while  the  formulae  more  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  surveyor's  triangulation  will  be 
found  in  the  following  collection.  Occasional  formulae 
suited  to  particular  instances  will  be  given  throughout 
the  book  attached  to  the  case  or  special  subject  on  which 
they  bear. 

Collection  of  Trigonometrical  Formulce. 

I.  Functions  of  any  two  angles, 

sin  (A  +-5)=sin  A  cos  -ff-f  cos  A  sin  B 

sin  {A  — -ff)=sin  A  cos  jff— cos  A  sin  B 

cos  (-4  -f  5)  =  cos  A  cos  5— sin  A  sin  B 

cos  (^— iff)=cos  A  cos  -5+ sin  A  sin  B 

tan  {A  -|-^)=(tan  ^  +  tan  B)^(\  —tan  A,  tan  B) 

tan  (A  -^)=(tan  ^— tan  j5)-*-(n-tan  A.  tan  B) 

cotg  -4+-5=(cotg  A,  cotg  B—  i)-i-(cotg  -^  +cotg  B) 

cotg  -4— -fl=(cotg  A.  cotg  B-k- 1 ) -5- (cotg  j5— cotg  A) 
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sin  A-^-sin  B 


sin  ^  +  sin  -5 


cos  A  +  cos  B 


cos  5— cos  A 


^    .    A^B        A-B 
2  Sin cos 

2  2 


=  2  sin cos 


=  2  COS  -  COS 


^    .A^B    . 
=  2  Sin  sin 


2 

A-^B 

2 

A+B 


tan  ^  +  tan  5 
tan  A  —  tan  ^ 


2  2 

=sin  (^  +^)-5*(cos  A.  cos  jff) 
=  sin  (-4  — 5)-r-(cos  A,  cos  i?) 
cotg^H-cotg5   =sin  (-4 +^)-i-(sin -^.  sin -5) 
cotg  5— cotg  A    =sin  {A  —  5)-5-(sin  A,s\Ti  B) 

sin*  -^  —  sin*  -ff      =  sin  A—B,  sin ^4^k5 

cos*  A  —  sin*  i5     =  cos  A—B  cos  ^  +-5 

tan*  -^— tan*  -ff     s=sin A—B, sin34 +5-h(cos*^. cos* jB) 

cotg*  i?-cotg*  ^  =  sinZ^Asin  -;4T^-f-(sin*^  sin*5).» 

II.   77/^  solution  of  triangles. 

Let  tf,  bt  c  represent  the  three  sides,  and  A,  B^  Cy 
the  three  angles  opposite  to  them  of  any  plane  triangle, 

*  The  algebraic  signs  of  sines  and  cosecants  of  supplements  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  original  angles ;  in  the  other  quadrants  the  signs  are  given 
in  the  following  table. 

i8oO 


90* 


270* 


36o< 


Sine 

0 

+ 

R 

+ 

0 

— 

R 

— . 

0 

Cosecant  . 

oc 

+ 
+ 

R 
0 

+ 

oc 
R 

R 
0 

+ 

oc 
R 

Cosine 

Secant 

0 

+ 

oc 
oc 

R 
0 

+ 

oc 
oc 

+ 

R 
0 

Tangent   . 

Cotangent 

oc 
0 

+ 
+ 

0 
R 

+ 

oc 

2R 

+ 
+ 

0 
R 

+ 

oc 
0 

Versine    . 
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and  let  3-=^— ?,  then    the   relations    between    the 

2 

functions  of  three  angles  are, 

sin  ^sssin  B-\-C\  cos -^  =  — cos  B-^-C) 

.      A        ^    B-{-C       t        b.sinA 
tan  —  c=cotg  — - — ,  and  a= — ; — =r-  : 
2  2  sin  i5 


^      A-B    a-b     ^    C 
tan = =  cotg  - ; 

2        a-vb      ^  2 


—a,s—b 


Small  angles  are  obtained  through  their  sines, 
tangents  or  cosecants,  and  angles  near  90^  through  the 
other  functions.  In  the  ambiguous  solution,  refer  to 
the  field  record  as  to  whether  the  angle  was  obtuse  or 
acute. 

A  right-angled  triangle  forms  a  particular  case  of 
the  above. 

The  following  formula  affords  a  check  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  observed  inward  angles  of  any  irregular 
polygon  of  traverse. 

Let  iVa=the  number  of  angles  of  the  polygon. 

Then  in  the  particular  case  of  the  angles  being  all 
salient,  the  sum  of  all  the  observed  inward  angles  should 
be = 2  A^  X  90*"  —  360. 

And  if  there  be  any  re-entering  angles  the  sum  of 
all  the  salient  inward  angles  should  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the.  re-entering  outward  angles. 

III.  The  calculatiofi  of  areas. 


ad     bc,€\vi  A 


Triangle;     area=--  =  -^ ^/s.s --a.s-b^s^c, 

2  2 

where  d  is  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  a. 
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Parallelogram  ;       area  ^bd^bc .  sin  ^, 

where  d  is  the  perpendicular  on  b. 

Trapezoid  ;      area = (^i  +  ^)  ~, 

where  a  and  b  are  parallel  at  a  distance  apart =^. 

Regular  polygon;       area= — cotg , 

4  ft 

where  «= number  of  sides,  each  of  which =^j. 
Irregular  figure ;       area ^b\^  +/i  +/,  +/,  +  &c.  -V  —  J , 

where    «=the    number    of    the    equidistant 

ordinates 
^=s  their  common  distances  apart. 
Irregular  figure  slightly  curved  (parabolic) 

area=  -(a+A+2.A+A  +  &c-  +  4-A+A  +  &c-), 
in  this  case  n  must  be  an  even  number. 

IV.  The  solution  of  geodetic  or  large  triangles  on  the 
earths  surface, 

I.  For  limited  purposes  of  this  description,  up  to 
triangles  of  40  miles  in  length  of  side,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally considered  an  exact  spheroid,  having  the  ratio  of 
jywjUL.  for  its  polar  and  mean  equatorial  diameters, 
or  an  ellipticity  of  about  j^^,  and  a  mean  radius  of 
20  900  086  feet ;  on  this  assumption, 

Let  i?=the  mean  radius  of  curvature  of  the  earth  in 

feet, 
/^s=the  area  of  the  large  triangle  (calculated  as 

plane)  in  square  feet, 
£=the  spherical  excess  in  seconds, 

Then  E^  ^'^f^  or  log  £=log  ^-9-325871. 
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2.  To  apportion  the  errors  of  observation  among  the 
angles. 

Having  obtained  the  spherical  excess,  and  using 
mean  values  of  A^  j5,  and  C,  then  -^H-^fi-f  C  should 
=si8o**+-£';  and  any  small  error  indicated  should  be 
divided  equally  among  the  three  angles,  if  the  number 
of  observations  of  each  have  been  equal. 

But  if  otherwise,  Gauss's  rule  must  be  used  to 
apportion  the  error  (Z)  among  the  angles. 

Let  «=the  number  of  recorded  observations  oi  Ay 
/,  ly  r,  &c.  the  seconds  of  reading  of  the  several 

observations, 
w  =  the  mean  value  or  average  of  them, 
a=the  relative  coefficient  of  error  in  A, 
;rs=the  actual  amount  of  error  in  A^ 

Then  ^^(^-/)'H-(^-/0»  +  (^-nH&c. 

And  )8  and  7  the  corresponding  quantities  may  in  the 
same  way  be  found  for  the  angles  B  and  C ;  and  their 
sum  a + )3  +  7  obtained. 

Then  if  j  and  z  are  the  actual  errors  in  B  and  C 

x^T. — I '^  y=:T. ^ — ;   z=^T. 


a  +  13  +  y'^         'a-h/S-hy'  *a  +  )8-f7 

If  a  single  angle  (C)  has  been  only  once  observed, 
an  arbitrary  value  is  assumed  for  7. 

3.  For  the  computation  of  the  sides  of  such  a  tri- 
angle, reduce  each  angle  after  correction  by  one-third 
of  the  spherical  excess  thus  calculated,  but  keep  any 
measured  side  unaltered  in  length  ;  the  remaining  two 
sides  may  then  be  calculated  by  the  formulae  given  for 
plane  triangles,  without  any  error  whatever. 

£ 
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4.  For  larger  triangles,  even  having  sides  up  to  200 
miles  in  length,  and  ill-conditioned  in  form,  the  same 
method  of  L^endre  may  be  adopted  without  error,  but 
for  such  cases  the  local  mean  radius  of  curvature  R! 
used  in  the  formula  for  spherical  excess  must  be  more 
exactly  determined  in  accordance  with  the  mean  lati- 
tude of  the  triangle. 

The  formula  for  obtaining  the  local  mean  radius  of 
curvature  (R)  in  feet  at  any  latitude  L  is 

p/_  equatorial  radius  x  (i  — (2*) 
■"  i-e^sin^Z 

where  (2= the  mean  ellipticity  of  the  earth 

_^  equatorial  radius —polar  radius  _    . 
equatorial  radius  ***' 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Colonel  Clarke's 
computations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth. 

Feet 

Length  of  polar  axis       .         .41  706  858 
Longer     equatorial     axis     in\ 

longitude  I S^  34' E,  J4i  853700 

Shorter     equatorial     axis     in^ 

longitude  105^  34'  E.  H^  839958 

Length  of  meridian   quadrant) 

of  Paris  |328i3S24 

Length  of  minimum  q^^rant|      g  « 
105°  34' E.     .  1 3  77 

Colonel  Clarke  adopts  a  very  short  value  of  the  metre 
at  I'f  Fahrenheit,  namely  3*28086933  feet,  while  even 
Captain  Kater  adopted  3*280899  ;  he  computes  that  the 


Metres 

I2712  136 

12756588 

12  752701 

IOOOI472 

10000024 
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earth's  ellipticity  in  the  longitude  of  Paris  is  -^^,  and 
that  the  earth's  mean  ellipticity  is  ^^,  which  when 
corrected  for  local  attraction  becomes  -j^. 

The  mean  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  the  longi- 
tude of  Paris  hence  is  364591  feet  or  69*05  miles;  the 
mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  41  800  173  feet  or  79165 
miles;  and  the  mean  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
23871  miles. 

The  arc  of  the  meridian  subtending  one  second  is 
ior36  feet ;  that  subtending  one  minute  is  6081 '6  feet ; 
and  that  subtending  one  degree  is  365  896  feet 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  these  data,  based 
on  the  scientific  equivalent  of  the  m^tre  at  32",  are  much 
less  than  they  would  be  if  the  commercial  value  at  62"", 
about  3*2818  feet,  were  used 

V.  Formula  occasionally  required  in  geodetic  calcula- 
tions. 

1.  If  a  geodetic  base  line  (r)  consist  of  two  portions, 
a  and  by  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  forming  an 
angle  0, 

then  c^a-^-o ; -. 

2(^1  +  *) 

2.  Reduction  to  Sea  Level. — If  the  corrected  length  of 
a  base  line  (c),  situated  at  an  elevation  (A)  above  sea  level, 
is  to  be  reduced  to  its  value  (d)  at  sea  level, 

cA 
dssc where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

r 

3.  Well-conditioned  Triangles, — If  one  side  of  a  tri- 
angle (a)  be  known,  and  the  three  angles  remain  to  be 
fixed  and  observed,  and  it  be  desired  to  arrange  them  so 
that  the  sides  6  and  c  may  be  least  affected  by  the  errors 

E  2 
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of  angular  observation  represented  by  a,  )8,  7,  the  result- 
ing error  in  the  side  r- will  be  equal  to 

/  sin  j5       .  sin  C .  cos  A 


a. 


/sin  B         sin  C .  cos  y3   o\ 
W^''^  sin*^       '^y 


and  that  in  the  side  b  will  correspond  to  this  in  form  ; 
hence  A  should  be  less  than  90**,  and  B  and  C  should  be 
nearly  equsll. 

4.  The  reduction  of  a  slightly-oblique  to  a  horizontal 
angle. 

If  h  and  //  be  the  altitudes  of  the  two  objects  in 
seconds,  and  Z?=the  observed  slightly-oblique  angle, 
then  approximately  the  correction 

;r=ij(//+A')*.tan  --(A-A')«cotg  -I  cosec  ^ 

or  more  correctly 

^^«  /n  I  ^\     cos  -D— sin  A. sin  H 
cos  {p^rx)— — . 

cos  h .  cos  h 

5.  The  supplementary  or  satellite  station. 

Let  A  be  the  axis  of  the  signal  or  mark  observed. 
„    B  and  C  the  two  neighbouring  stations  of  obser- 
vation. 
„    5  the  satellite  station  or  position  of  the  instrument. 

„    in  the  measured  horizontal  distance  AS, 
„    b  and  rthe  calculated  distances,  ACaind  AB, 
IfBAC^A  ;  BSC^S;  ASB=fi;  ASC=^y; 

Then  ^  =  5-206 264''-8  x  wl?y?^--5HL7 

c  b 

when  5  lies  to  the  right  of  both  AB  and  AC. 

But  when  5  lies  to  the  left  of  A  C,  sin  7  changes  its  sign ; 
and  when  5  lies  to  the  left  of  AB,  sin  /3  changes  its  sign. 


Then  cotg  ^=cotg  zfi  4       Z'g"  ^    J 

V       /?  sin  o.cos  Z/ 
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6.  The  Distant  Triangle. 

Let  Ay  B^  Cht  the  three  angles^  a^  b^  c  the  three  sides 
of  the  distant  triangle ;  and  P  any  point  at  which  the 
angles  /8  subtended  by  b^  and  a  subtended  by  a,  are 
observed;  then  the  angles  required  are  CAP^dy  and 
CBP=<f>;  whence  PA,  PB,  PCcslu  be  obtained. 

LetZ=36o**-(a  +  )3-fO;  and<^=Z-^;. 

^.sin  a 
/J. cos  Z- 

Where,  if  Z  <   90**  but  >     o^  cos  Z  is  + ,  and  cotg  Z  is  + , 
<  180^  „    >  90^      „       -,  ,r  -, 

<270°  „    >I8o^      „       -,  „  -I-, 

<36o^  „    >27o^      „       +,  „  -. 

This  problem  becomes  indeterminate  only  when  all 
the  points  P,  A,  By  C  fall  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

7.  The  determination  of  a  distance  or  base  line  that 
is  nearly  meridional,  by  the  difference  of  the  two  observed 
latitudes  of  its  extremities. 

Let  Z— Z'  be  the  difference  of  latitudes  in  seconds, 
y,    Mhe  the  true  azimuth  of  the  base  line, 
„    d  be  the  reduced  length  of  the  base  line  in  feet, 

Then  d==  ioi-36.sec  Mx  {L^-V). 

8.  The  calculation  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
azimuths. 

Let  L  be  the  given  latitude  of  any  station,  A  and  C 
the  colatitude. 
L  be  the  required  latitude  of  any  station  By  and 
C  the  colatitude. 
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R  and   Q,  the  local  radius  of  curvature  in  feet 

and  mean  ellipticity  of  the  earth. 
M  is  the  azimuth  of  B  as  seen  from  A. 
rf=the  reduced  length  of  the  arc  AB  in  feet. 

Then  L-L—X  --—. — ^  + ——. -^j—  .  (i  +  g^cos'Z) 

And  if  C^=the  difference  of  longitude  in  seconds, 

iV=the  azimuth  of  -4  as  seen  from  B^ 

d .sin  M 


Then  G= 


R  cos  Z'  sin  i" 


and  N^ i8o°-iIf-G . sin  i''  x ?!n_i(^j!l^!]. 

cos  i(i—Z.) 

9.  The   following  however  are  approximations  fre- 
quently used  when  the  arc  -^^  is  less  than  one  degree. 

Let  AB  hQ  reduced  to  seconds  of  arc,  and  let  n  be 
the  difference  of  azimuth. 

Then  C-  C^AB. cos  if- — '  sin«  M.  tan  Z .  sin  i'^ 

2 

.     ^     sin  yl^.sin^  M         ^     AB, sm  M         , 
sm  G= —. :  or  G= — —  nearly  ; 

cos  L  cos  L 

.     *r    cosZr.sini^         .   n      •    G^     •     i/r  ,  m 

sm  iv  = — —  ;  or  sm  -  =  sm  — .  sm  -(Z+Z ). 

cos  U  222 

VI.   The  general  formtda  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

I.  Properties  of  any  spherical  triangle,  having  angles 
Aj  Bj  Cy  and  sides  a,  b,  c\  where  s^\{a-\-b-\'c). 

1.  Any  side  aKirr)  and  any  angle  A  <  i8o^ 

2.  a  +  b+cKiirR)  and -^ +^H-C<  37r  and  >ir. 

3.  a  +  b>c\  a—b<c;  and  /4 +5>  180**  — C 

4.  If  a  +  *=  1 8o^  then  will  ^  +  5=  1 8o^ 
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5.  If  ^  is  >  =  or  <  bt  then  will  ^  be  >  =  or  <  A 

6.  The  polar  triangle  corresponding  to  a  right-angled 

triangle  will  always  have  at  least  one  side=-. 

2 

II.  Fundamental  formulae. 

^     cos  ^af— cos  ^.cos  ^      .     ^     sin  -S.sin  a 

cos  -4= : — : ;    Sm-4= : r . 

sm  ^.sm  c  sin  o 

In  right-angled  triangles,  when  ^4=90^ 

1.  cos  tf =cos  b .  cos  c ;  and  cos  a=cotg  C ,  cotg  B. 

2.  sin  ^:=sin  a .  sin  C\  and  sin  d=sin  ^.sin  B, 

3.  sin  r=tan  i.cotg  B\  and  sin  ^=tan  r.cotg  C. 

4.  cos  5= cotg  a .  tan  C. 

III.  Napier's  rules  for  circular  parts. 

The  parts  being  the  two  sides,  the  complements  of 
the  angles,  and  of  the  hypotenuse. 

The  sine  of  the  middle  part=product  of  tangents  of 
adjacent  parts. 

The  sine  of  the  middle  part = product  of  cosines  of 
the  opposite  parts. 

IV.  Formulae  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation  for 
any  spherical  triangle. 

I.  If  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  (C)  be  given, 

a-'b 


sm 


tan 


A-B  2         .   C 


= r.COtg-    .    .    .    .    (l) 


sm 


cos 


2 


tan  = r.cotg-  ....  (2) 

2        ^^e^  +  *  2  ^' 

cos 
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sin*-=sin' sin  ^ .  sin  * .  cos* - (3) 

22  2  ^^' 

cotg  A  =cotg  a .  sin  ^ .  cosec  C— cos  b .  cotg  C, 


2.  If  two  angles  and  the  included  side  (c)  be  given, 

A-B 
,     cos 

tan— ^--= — B-tsin  - (4) 

2  A+B         2  ^' 

cos — - — 

2 

.    A-B 

.    sm 

a—b              2       .       c  /^v 

tan = — -.  tan  - (5) 

2         .    A^B         2  ^^' 

sm 

2 
sin  ^  I  sin  ^  :  sin  c  i:  sin  ^  I  sin  j5  :  sin  C*  .  ...   (6). 

3.  Three  sides  given. 

Q  C    sin  J. sin  s^c 
cos*  —  ^ ; 

2       sin  a .  sin  b, 

,  .  jC    sin  s-^a.sm  s  —  b  .^v 

and  sin* -= : : — 7 — (7). 

2  sm  a .  sin  6 

4.  Three  angles  given. 

Apply  the  last  formula  to  the  corresponding  polar 
triangle. 

5.  Two  angles  and  an  adjacent  side  given. 

These  are  ambiguous  cases;  use  formulae  (6)  and  (i) 

or  (3). 

Formulae  specially  suited  to  astronomical  purposes 
will  be  given  in  the  Section  on  Astronomical  Obser- 
vations in  Route  Surveys. 
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Section  5.    SOLUTIONS  AND  Examples. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foregoing  formulae  are  so 
well  known  as  not  to  require  proof,  and  are  so  simple  in  ap- 
plication to  the  general  purposes  of  calculating  distances 
as  not  to  require  examples.  A  few  of  them  however,  that 
are  not  so  often  used,  require  illustration  by  example  for 
the  convenience  of  reference.     (See  pages  49  and  50.) 

The  solution  of  a  large  triangle  \  taking  an  example 
from  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'* 

In  a  triangle  ABCy  at  a  mean  latitude  of  55°  40' 
the  arc  r=  352  037*62  feet,  and  the  following  are  the 
observations  of  the  angles. 


A.  56°  43'  29''-97 

27-04 
2872 


B,  79**  42'  28''-69 


C  43'  34'  38"-36 
35-43 


Means,  56°  43'  28''-s8  79**  42'  28"-69  43"  34'  36''-89 
and  the  local  mean  radius  of  curvature  of  the  earth  is 
assumed  =:  20  946  862  feet 

First.    To  determine  the  spherical  excess. 

Computing  approximate  values  of  a  and  b^ 
a^c.€\xi  A  .cosec  ^=426  970  feet 
^=r.sin  jB .cosec  C=  502  480  feet 
and  theareaof  i4.^.C=^d.^.sin-4  =  739450ooooosq.ft. 

.,        ,     .    ,              E*      area  x  648  000      ^  n.^c. 
.".  the  spherical  excess -£= — 7 ^ttf-To = 34  7o. 

^  TT.  (20946  862)* 

Secondly,  Let  it  be  required  to  apportion  the  errors 
of  observation. 

Using  the  mean  values  of  the  angles  before  given, 
^+jB+C=i8o**  o'  34''' 1 6,  but  the  spherical  excess 
+  180^=  180'' o'  34''76,  hence  T,  the  total  error  to  be 
apportioned  is=  —  o"'6o. 
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Then  using  the  formula  with  reference  to  the  angle  -4, 

a=-^^ — T-^^ =^=0-961, 

/8=  10,  as  there  is  only  one  observation, 
I  -47'  +  I  '46*     ^       r- 

and  aH-)8  +  7=i3'37- 
.   ^^0'6oxo-96i^^.        ^^j  ^^  go      ,  ^8-62, 
I3'37 

0*6o  X  ID  ^tt     £i         J    D      .   o        /        //     - 

7=  =o''-46,  and  -ff=79  42'  29''iS, 

0'6ox2'4i6  J    X-        o      /    ^// 

^= — ir37      ^       '  <^=43   34  36  •99. 

these  values  of  A,  B,  and  C  being  the  corrected  values. 

Thirdly,    To  compute  the  true  values  of  a  and  b. 
These  corrected  values  of  the   three  angles,  when 
reduced    by   one-third    of   the    spherical    excess,   viz. 

^^'    =  1 1  "59,  become, 

^'=56^43'  i/'-03 
R=79''A2'  i7"-s6 

^'=43'  34'  2S''-40 

And  using  these  as  for  a  plane  triangle,  having  the  given 
side  ^=352  037'62  feet,  we  obtain 

a=^.sin  -^'.cosec  C= 426 974*06  feet. 
d=^.sin  -ff'.cosec  ^'=502  504*42  feet. 

The  proofs  or  solutions  of  the  formulae  by  which  this 
example  is  worked,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  ; 
they  consist  of  principles  adopted  by  Gauss  and 
Legendre,  and  since  then  in  common  application  every- 
where. 
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The  reduction  of  obliqtie  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,    (See  page  52.) 

Solution.     Let  D  be  the  observed  oblique  angle, 
Z>  +  ;r  the  corresponding  horizontal  angle, 
h  and  h!  the  two  small  angles  of  altitude, 

_,,  .-- cos  Z)— sin  h .  sin  K     cos  D'—h .  //' 

Then  as  cos  Z7-f;p= 7 77 = 7 77 

cos  h .  cos  n  cos  A .  cos  // 

nearly 

and  as  cos  2J+i  =  cos  D  cos  ;r— sin  -D.sin  ;r 

=cos  Z>— -r.sin  D  nearly 

and  as 


cos  h .  cos  K 


i-i{A»  +  A'")-f-&c. 


(-f+^)(-T-^=-) 


=  I +4(/«*  +  A'»)  nearly. 


.-.;». sin  Z)=cos  Z>-(cos  Z>  -  A.  A'){i +i(A« +//'»)} 

=i((A  +  /0*tan--(A-A')«  cotg-l 

when  or  is  taken  in  circular  measure ;   but  if  taken  in 
seconds, 

cosec 


-jrrz 


—  j(A  +  A')nan  ^.  -(A-//)»  cotg  -  j 


Example^  using  the  more  precise  formula 

cos  Z>— sin  h .  5?in  A' 


cos  Z?  +  ;r= 


cos  A .  cos  A' 


6o 
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Let  Z?=  so^  A=  I^  A'  =  1^30'. 

/  cos  50**        I -808  067s     0-642  78/6 

/sin  i''  2-2418553 

/sin  i**3o'     2-417 9190 

4'659  7743    O'ooo  4569 


log  sec  I** 
log  sec  I**  30' 


1-8077587    06423307 

0-0000662 

0000  1488 


/  cos .  50°  o'  37''  1-807  9737 

hence  Z?  +  ;r=5o''  o'  37''. 

TJu  supplementary  station  : — or  tlie  reduction  to  tfu 
centre.     (See  page  52.) 


,    F'iGURE  7.    Supplementary  Station. 

Solutiofi.  Let  A  be  the  position  of  the  station  mark 
observed  from  B  and  C,  and  5  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  supplementary  station,  then  if  yl,  -5,  C  be  the 
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three  angles,  a,  b,  c,  the  three  sides  corresponding,  and 
B  and    C  be   observed,   one  value  of  A    is  obtained 

=ii8d*—B+C,  and  if  a  is  known,  i  and  c  can  be  calcu- 
lated on  this  assumption.  To  verify  the  value  of  A, 
measure  AS=^m  a  very  short  distance,  also  the  angles 
BSC=S,  ASB^fi,  ASC=iy;  and  suppose  the  very 
small  angles  ABS,  ACS  to  be  represented  by  x  and  jf. 

Then  as  A=:BDC'-x=S—x+}^, 

and  as  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  circular  measure  are 

^.sin  B  .  /« sin  7 

c  0 

A^r    fn  sin  fi    m  sin  7 
^.sm  I       ^.smi 

Example.  Let  BC  =  a  =  2000  feet ;  and  let  the 
observed  angles  ABC^B  and  ACB^Q  be  respectively 
60**  and  50®  ;  let  the  distance  of  the  satellite  station  5 
from  A  be  10  feet ;  and  the  angles  observed  at  »S'  be 
ASB=qcf,  BSC—yd"  14'  45'';  required  the  angle  ^^C 


Now  using  the  value  of  ^^C=i8o^-^+C=70° 
the  side  ^=sin  50**  cosec  70®  x  2000=  1630*42 
the  side  ^=sin  60°  cosec  70*  x  2000=  1843*21 

And  ^  =  5-10  cosec  ,Wsjn  9o!,sin  19- 45^  iS^^l 

1 1630-4  1843-2        J 


630-4 
the  logarithmic  calculation  of  which  is 


/cosec  i'' 

S'3i4  42Si 

log  10 

r 

log  sin  90® 

Q- 

log  1630-42 

3*212  2982 

1265- 

3*102  1269 

/.  cosec  i"  5*3144251 

log  ID  r 

/.  sin  I9°45'i5"   1*528  8976 

5*843  3227 

log  1843-21         3265  5748 

378  2577  7479 
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Hence  A  =70^  14'  4S''- 1265''  +  378" 

=70^14^5"-     14' 47" 

=69*"  59'  58",  thus  checking  the  above  value  70*^ 

The  distant  triangle.     (See  page  53.) 

Solution. — Using  the  terms  given  with  the  formulae. 

„:•,  JL     -PC. sin  a.  ^^  ,    ,   sin  <f>     ^.sin  a 

sin  <^= ;  and  .-.  -^^=  — ^ — 5 

^  sin  ^    ^^  sin  p 

.     /,     PCsin  /8 

sin  a= ; — ^ 

b 

Since  cotg?+^=   cotg  ^  +  cotg  </> 

_sin  g.sin  <^.(cotg  6  cotg  <^— i) 

sin  Q-\-^ 

_cotg  6  sin  0  cos  <^  — sin  ^.sin  <^ 

sin  ^  +  </) 

__cotg  g.sin  g-f  <^.  —cotg  g  cos  g  sin  <^— sin  6  sin  <^ 

sin  6  +  ^ 

^      .     (cos^g  +  sin«g)sin<^ 

.-.  cotg  &=cotg  ^  +  9+ .    ^——7    .     /, 

^  **        ^  sm  g  +  </).sin  g 

d.sin  a 


=cotgFT5|i+ : 

^        ^^       a. si 


sin  ^  cos .  g  +  </) 

Example.  Let  the  given  triangle  ^-ffC  have  its 
three  angles,  C=70°,  ^=6o^  5=50°,  and  its  sides 
£r=2000  feet,  *=  1630*42,  ^i=  1843*21  ;  and  the  angles 
observed  at  P  be  respectively,  a  (subtended  by  a) 
=  1 1**  9'  10"  and  yS  (subtended  by  *)  =  23'*  40'  o" 

Then  g+<^=36o°-7o'^-34'  49'  io"  =  2S5"  10'  50". 
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The  calculation  with  the  formula  for  the  angh 

log  1630*42 

=  3-2122982 

log  sin  11'' 9'  10'' 

=  7-2865144 

2-498  8126 

log  1843-21 

=  3-2655748 

log  sin  23*"  40'  0" 

=  r6o3  5897 

log  cos  75*"  10'  50" 

=1-407  8561 

1 

2-277  0206 

—  r6664S  . 
I* 

0-22I  7920 

—0-66645  . 

1-823  ^6^6 

log  cotg  /S"*  10'  50" 

\  422  5480 
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—cotg  8o^  or  +cotg  100°  1-246  3156 

And  as  the  last  term  will  be  negative,  involving  a  cosine 
of  an  angle  greater  than  i8o^  and  less  than  270;  and 
as  the  whole  expression  also  becomes  negative,  the 
angle  5.  will  be  100°,  as  calculated  and  shown  by  sign, 

and  PC=d.sin  100°.  cosec  23®  40^=4000  feet. 

PA  and  PB  may  hence  be  easily  obtained. 

The  caladation  of  latitudeSy  longitudes^  and  azimuths. 
(See  page  54.) 

Example.     From  the  English  G.  T.  Survey,  ii.  p.  S^, 

In  the  triangle  ABQ 
Given,  L  the  observed  latitude  of  -/i  =  50**  37'  7*3  North 

the  observed  longitude  of  ^=1**  n'  36" 
Mf  the  azimuth  of  B,  as  seen  from  A  =84°  54'  525  NW. 

and  df  or  the  arc  ^4^5=314  397-5  feet 

Required  the  latitude  of  ^,  the  longitude  of  ^,  and 
the  azimuth  of  ^  as  seen  from  B. 
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In  this  case  R,  the  mean  radius  of  curvature  at  ^,  is 
assumed  to  be =20  963  000,  and  1  +  0^  cos'  Z=  i'002  57 
and  the  logarithmic  calculation  for  difference  of  latitude  is 

log  (i  4-  G*  cos*  Z)=o-ooi  1600 

logrf  =5-497.3548 

log  cos  M  =  8947 6336 

Sum        4*446 1484 

log  J?  7-3214534 

log  sin  i''  4-685  5749 

Sum        20070283 

Comp.     7*9929717 

274^-87        2-439 1201 

log(i  +  Q*cos*Z)=  Q-QOi  1600 
log  ^  =1 0994 7096 

log  sin*  M  =  9*996  5742 

log  tan  L  =  0*085  7300 

Sum         1-078 1738 

log  /?*  =  4-642  9068 

log  2  .  sin  i''         =  4986 6049 

Sum        9*6295117 

Comp.     9*3704883 

28''-io         1-448  6621 

Z:-Z'=-274''-S7H-28''-io=-4'  ff'-yy 

^'=50°  37'  7"-3+4'  6"-77=so^  41'  i4"*07. 

and  the  logarithmic  calculation  for  difference  of  longi- 
tude is 

d  sin  M  sec  Lf 
R  sin  I" 
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logrf  =5-4973548 

log  sin  M  =9*998  2871 

sec  Z'  ==01982168 

Co  log  R  sin  i"=7-992  9717 

(G)  4862''-2  3686 8304 

or  the  difference  of  longitude  is  1°  21'  2''*2 
the  required  longitude  is  i"*  ri'  36"+  i**  21'  2"-2 

=  2^*32'  38"-2. 

In  this  case  the  value  of  G  found  from  the  survey 
was  1°  2/  46"*4  ;  the  error  of  I5"'8  in  the  above  calcu- 
lation being  due  to  erroneous  assumption  in  the  length 
of  the  degree,  which  makes  all  the  longitudes  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  too  small. 

The  logarithmic  calculation  for  azimuth  is 

G .  sm  I  'sm  — - —  sec 

2  2 

log  (?  =36868304 

log  sin  i(2:  +  i')=9'888  3650 

log  sec  i(Z— ZO=oooooooi 

376o"-o6        3*575 1955 
iV=  180^-84**  54'  52''-5-i°  2'  4o"o6=94°  2'  27"-44. 

The  observed  angle  in  this  case  was  94°  2'  22"75, 
the  discrepancy  of  4'''69  being  due  to  the  error  in  longi- 
tude before  mentioned. 

Adopting  the  same  data  for  exemplifying  the  approxi- 
mate formulce.  , 

Difference  of  latitude 

^AB  cos  JJ/-—  tan  L .  sin«  M.  sin  i". 


here  arc  AB^—^^^^^^%^^iioi 

101*36       101*36 

C  and  C  are  the  colatitudes, 

F 


ff 
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and  the  logarithmic  calculation  is 
\ogAB     =3-49149  log^^     =6-98298 

log  cos  JJf  =  8*947  63  log  sin*  M^  i  -996  58 

274"-87     2-43912  l^g  s*"  ^"  =4-685  57 

log  tan  Z.  =0-085  73 

sum         1-75076 

log  2  0-301  03 

28''-66         I '449  73 

.'.  the  required  difference  of  latitude=274"'87— 28''-66 

=246''-2i. 

Z'  =  50"  37'  7''-3+4'  6-21  =  50^41'  i3"Si. 
And  for  difference  of  longitude, 

Difference =^J5  sin*  Jf  .sec  Z' 
log  ^^=3-491  49 
2  log  sin  JJ/= 9-996  58 
log  sec  Z'=0'I98  22 

4856"         3 -686  29 

or  the  difference  of  longitude  is  1°  20'  56'', 
and  the  required  longitude  is  i**  11'  36''+  i*"  20'  56" 

=  2°  32'  32". 

The  approximate  calculation  of  difference  of  azimuth 
Sine  half  difference=sin  —  .sin  -(Z  +  Z') 

here -=0°  40'  28'';  and  i(Z  +  Z')=50°  39'  io''-68 

1.  sin    o**  40'  28"  =  8o7o8i 
1.  sin  50^39'  II'' =9-888  36 

1.  sin    o**  31'  18'' =7959  17 
hence  ^¥=180^-84°  54'  52''-5-i^  2'  36''=94^  2'  3i''-5. 

The  exemplification  of  the  use  of  the  approximations 
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proves  that  they  have  been  applied  to  a  case  slightly 
beyond  their  powers,  as  laid  down  by  the  limit  given 
with  the  formulae,  for  the  arc  exceeds  one  degree. 


Section  6.    Demarcation  of  Survev  Points. 

The  selection  of  survey  stations,  base  lines,  and 
survey  lines,  has  necessarily  to  be  suited  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  survey  contemplated  ;  while  the  form  of  record 
must  again  be  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained 
with  the  various  instruments  that  may  be  adopted  :  in- 
formation on  these  points  will  be  given  attached  to  the 
various  sorts  of  survey  afterwards  described,  and  models 
or  examples  of  forms  of  record  also  given  in  every 
requisite  case. 

The   mode  of  demarcation  of  the  various   survey  ^ 
points  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  time  the  marks 
will  have  to  last,  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  to  be  placed,  and  their  liability  to  removal 
or  disturbance. 

The  temporary  marking  of  intermediate  chained 
distances,  offset  points,  and  such  details  is  effected  by 
pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  best  if  accompanied  with 
numbered  tallies  indicating  the  chainage  for  the  end  of 
any  complete  chain ;  or  by  '  whites,'  which  are  cleft- 
sticks  holding  little  bits  of  white  paper,  on  which  any 
pencilled  number  can  be  written.  If  the  soil  is  not  soft 
enough  for  these  to  stick  in  it,  a  cross  is  scratched  to 
indicate  the  exact  mark,  and  the  pin  or  stick  is  laid 
down  with  its  point  at  the  mark. 

The  distant  points  required  for  ranging  the  direction 
of  measurement,  or  for  angular  observation,  are  painted 
poles  shod  with  iron  ;  if  the  distances  are  not  very  long 

F2 
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eight- feet  poles,  and  for  longer  distances  12-  and  even 
20-  or  2S-feet  poles  may  be  necessary,  which  then 
require  rope  stays.  The  shorter  poles  are  painted  in 
alternate  lengths  of  black  and  white,  the  longer  have 
the  top  painted  and  a  red  flag  attached.  They  should 
be  set  truly  vertical,  and  so  fixed  as  to  remain  so.  The 
loss  of  time  from  often  having  to  send  men  long  dis- 
tances to  reset  poles  on  windy  days  may  be  very  great. 
For  very  distant  points  in  lai^e  triangulations,  a  signal 
pole  with  flag  attached  may  be  set  up  in  a  tree,  and 
firmly  bound  to  two  or  three  branches  ;  the  station  point 
corresponding  to  it  is  then  carefully  plumbed  down  to 
the  ground  and  marked,  if  angular  observation  from 
that  point  is  necessary.  Spires  and  towers  do  not 
generally  answer  such  purposes,  as  they  involve  satellite 
stations  of  observation  ;  but  these  as  well  as  other  per- 
manent well-defined  objects,  such  as  corners  of  build- 
ings, are  well  suited  as  distant  ranging  points ;  and  more 
important  survey  lines  may  sometimes  be  conveniently 
ranged  in  the  direction  between  two  such  objects.  When 
survey  lines  cross  fences  or  walls,  the  crossing  points 
may  be  notched  with  a  chisel,  or  painted. 

Survey  station-points  are  marked  with  pegs  or  stakes, 
if  they  are  likely  to  be  required  after  removal  of  the 
temporary  poles ;  their  position  with  reference  to  sur- 
rounding objects  is  measured  and  noted  in  the  field-book, 
or  failing  these  means,  four  pegs  are  so  placed  and  driven 
in  that  the  intersection  of  the  diagonal  measurements 
between  them  may  fall  at  the  station  point.  For  preci- 
sion the  exact  point  may  be  pencilled  by  a  cross-mark 
on  the  top  of  the  stake  and  marked  with  a  nail.  If  any 
such  marks  are  required  to  remain  permanently  the  pegs 
should  be  driven  flush  with  the  ground ;  or  for  greater 
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permanence,  a  marked  tile,  brick,  or  small  block  of  stone 
should  be  buried  flush. 

All  faulty  or  incorrect  survey  marks  should  invari- 
ably be  removed  or  completely  obliterated. 

Several  sets  of  marks  may  have  to  be  made  over 
the  same  country,  as,  for  instance,  first,  the  survey 
marks ;  secondly,  level  marks  ;  and  if  proposed  works 
follow,  thirdly,  setting-out  marks  for  position ;  and, 
fourthly,  setting-out  marks  for  level.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, sufficient  distinction  should  be  made  in  pegs  or 
stakes  belonging  to  the  various  series ;  some  may  be 
round,  some  square,  and  again  the  sectional  dimensions 
may  be  made  to  vary  in  each  set ;  or,  again,  they  may 
have  their  tops  diversely  painted. 

Permanent  floating  stations  are  marked  by  buoys 
having  some  special  mark  or  short  pole.  As  they  deviate 
with  the  tide  and  wind,  however  well  they  may  be 
moored,  the  amount  of  possible  deviation  should  be 
recorded  in  each  case.  Temporary  or  intermediate 
floating  stations  are  left  unmarked  ;  their  position  is 
generally  determined  by  three  or  four  angles  taken  with 
the  sextant  to  surrounding  permanent  marks ;  these 
should,  if  possible,  be  observed  simultaneously. 

Very  distant  stations  in  survey,  that  happen  to  be 
rarely  visible,  are  best  observed  at  night,  lamps  being 
set  for  this  purpose  ;  or,  in  bright  weather,  the  heliostat 
must  be  used  in  the  daytime  with  the  same  object.  A 
three-inch  mirror,  set  on  a  tripod  stand  over  the  exact 
station-point,  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  flashes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
SURVEYING  OPERATIONS. 

Section  i.    Methods  of  Procedure. 

There  are  four  principal  methods  of  procedure  in  sur- 
veying by  which  the  position  of  a  number  of  points, 
requisite  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  close  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
natural  and  artificial  objects  there  existing,  may  be 
determined  for  record,  and  finally  reduction  to  plan. 

These  modes  of  procedure  may  be  adopted  either 
severally  or  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  whether 
measurement  or  calculation  or  both  happen  to  be  the 
means  of  carrying  out  these  modes.     They  are : 

1.  By  distances,  or  distances  and  offsets. 

2.  By  triangulation,  or  a  network  of  triangles. 

3.  By  traversing,  or  a  continuous  combination  of 
distances  with  angles  or  bearings. 

4.  By  determining  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
azimuths  of  detached  points. 

To  explain  the  application  of  these  four  methods  in 
their  simplest  forms,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
starting  survey  point,  and  sometimes  also  some  starting 
direction  of  some  survey  line  in  every  survey  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  relative  datum  point  and  datum  line  of 
departure.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  the  point  or  line 
from  which  the  surveying  operations  commence  in  order 
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of  time,  nor  need  it  always  be  the  most  important  point 
or  line,  as  the  whole  of  the  results  of  any  complete 
survey  are  mutually  dependent ;  but  this  datum  point 
and  datum  line  may  be  considered  as  the  starting  point 
and  starting  line  for  the  purpose  immediately  under 
consideration,  when  the  relative  position  of  some  single 
unknown  point  is  required. 


Figure  8.    Distances  and  Offsets. 

I.  Adopting  the  first  mode  of  procedure^  let  A  be 
the  datum  point  of  known  or  assumed  position,  and  X 
the  unknown  or  required  point ;  then  if  AX  happen  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  any  datum  line  of  the  survey,  AB, 
the  distance  AX  is  all  that  is  required  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  X  apart  from  checking  ;  but  if  X  is  not  in  that 
direction,  two  distances,  or  a  distance  with  one  rect- 
angular offset,  such  zs  AB  and  BXy  become  necessary. 
If,  again,  the  means  of  setting  out  a  correct  right  angle 
are  not  available,  recourse  must  be  had  to  two  distances 
in  the  same  direction,  AD^  AC,  and  two  or  even  threfe 
oblique  offsets,  DX,  CX,  by  which  the  position  of  X  is 
determined ;  but  this  then  becomes  a  limited  case  of  tri- 
angulation  combined  with  distance. 

Should  X  be  so  far  distant  from,  or  so  inconveniently 
placed  with  regard  to  A  that  this  mode  of  procedure 
cannot  be  adopted  in  this  the  simplest  form,  it  may  be 
arrived  at  through  an  intermediate  series  of  distances 
and  offsets  on  the  same  principle,  or  through  intei  me- 
diate steps  based  on  other  modes  of  procedure. 
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2.  The  method  of  triangulation. 


Figure  9.    Triangulation. 

As  before,  let  A  be  the  datum  point,  and  X  the 
point  whose  relative  position  is  required.  If  ^5  is  also 
a  datum  line,  X  may  be  arrived  at  through  one  triangle 
only;  in  which  case  either  AB,  BX,  and  AX  are  all 
measured,  or  if  A B  only  be  measured,  and  BX  and  AX 
be  calculated  from  angular  measurements  of  any  two 
of  the  three  angles,  the  relative  position  of  X  is  de- 
termined. This  may  be  further  checked  by  measuring 
a  tie-line  in  the  one  case,  or  the  third  angle  in  the 
other. 

Should  X  be  so  far  distant  from,  or  so  inconveniently 
placed  with  regard  to  A,  that  it  cannot  be  arrived  at 
through  one  triangle,  it  may  be  arrived  at  through  a 
series  or  network  of  triangles,  or  through  a  combination 
of  triangulation  with  distances  and  offsets,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  following. 

3.   The  method  of  traversing. 

As  before,  let  A  be  the  datum  point,  AB  the 
datum  line,  whose  direction  is  either  known  or  as- 
sumed, and  X  a  distant  point  whose  relative  position 
is  required.  If  it  happens  to  be  either  impracticable  or 
inconvenient  to  arrive  at  X  by  any  direct  route,  and  if 
the  method  of  triangulation  be  considered  too  tedious,  a 
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method  more  circuitous  than  the  former  and  less  tedious 
than  the  latter  can  be  adopted.  Should  there  happen 
to  be  some  road  or  stretch  of  open  country  convenient 
for  measuring  operations  nearly  between  A  and  X,  it 


Figure  la    Traversing. 

may  be  best  to  conform  partly  to  that  course ;  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  case,  let  such  a  course  lie  to  the 
left  of  the  imaginary  line  AX.  Then  if  -^-5  be  mea- 
sured, a  mark  set  up  at  any  point  C,  and  the  inward  angle 
ABC  measured ;  the  distance  BC  measured,  another 
mark  set  up  at  Dy  the  inward  angle  BCD^  and  the 
distance  CD  measured ;  and  so  on,  measuring  every 
distance  and  every  inward  angle  on  a  route  going 
through  a  series  of  points,  until  the  last  of  them,  (?,  is 
so  placed  that  GX  can  be  measured,  the  point  X  is 
determined  relatively  to  A,  This  process  is  called 
traversing,  and  ABCDEFGX  is  termed  an  unclosed 
traverse.  If,  however,  the  traverse  is  continued  by  some 
other  route  XHKLMA  back  to  A^  the  starting  point 
thus  forming  a  complete  irregular  polygon,  it  becomes 
a  closed  traverse ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  observed 
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inward  angles  may  then  be  checked  by  the  formulae 
given  at  page  48.  The  correctness  of  the  measured 
distances,  however,  can  only  be  checked  by  check 
bearings  or  angles  on  convenient  lateral  conspicuous 
objects,  or  on  traversed  points  not  adjacent 

4,  The  method  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  is  generally 
adopted  as  a  check  on  triangulations  or  on  traverses  of 
very  large  extent,  such  as  the  triangulation  of  a  large 
Topographical  Survey,  or  the  route-surveys  of  travellers 
and  navigators.  In  the  former  case  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  distant  points  are 
determined  by  observation  with  the  zenith  sector,  and 
with  the  aid  of  sets  of  chronometers  transported  from 
place  to  place,  or  simultaneous  chronometrical  observa- 
tion of  a  series  of  signals.  From  these,  with  the  aid  of 
any  distances  and  azimuths  laid  down  or  obtained  in  the 
triangulation  work,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  any 
other  intermediate  survey  points  and  the  azimuths  of 
any  other  survey  lines  may  be  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  formulae  given  in  the  general  collection  (page 
54).  In  the  latter  case,  that  is,  on  route-surveys  of 
travellers  and  navigators,  the  modes  of  observation 
practised  are  rather  different,  this  observation  being 
much  more  frequent  and  less  precise.  An  account  of 
these,  with  the  necessary  formulae  of  reduction,  is  given 
in  the  Chapter  on  Astronomical  Observation  in  Route 
Surveys  ;  while  the  formulae  for  calculating  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  intermediate  points  are  rarely  neces- 
sary; when  they  are  so,  the  approximations  in  the 
general  collection  (page  54)  are  sufficiently  accurate  in 
most  instances. 

The  above  methods  are,  for  brevity,  described  in  a 
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form  having  for  object  the  determination  of  the  relative 
position  of  any  single  distant  point ;  but  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  practical 
determination  of  position  of  any  number  of  points, 
which  is  the  object  of  surveying  operations. 

A  skeleton  groundwork  of  points,  distances,  angles, 
&c.,  is  the  substratum  of  the  final  delineation  of  roads, 
hedgerows,  rivers,  buildings,  quarries,  bridges,  tunnels, 
rocks,  shoals,  outcrops,  capes,  and  harbours,  &c.,  that 
may  be  required  ;  and  though  this  final  representation 
should  be  so  far  correct  that  no  appreciable  error  should 
be  possible,  and  nothing  omitted  that  is  essential  to  the 
object  of  the  survey,  yet  the  choice  of  modes  of  proce- 
dure, as  of  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  skeleton-work, 
is  so  much  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surveyor  that  abstract 
rules  for  guidance  are  perfectly  impossible. 

The  special  objects  of  the  survey,  the  scale  on  which 
the  plan  is  required,  the  amount  of  time,  number  of 
men,  and  the  sort  of  instruments  available,  are  the 
matters  that  guide  the  surveyor  in  laying  down  the 
general  arrangements  ;  while,  again,  methods  and  details 
of  execution  are  best  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  com- 
petent to  be  entrusted  with  the  work,  who  are  then 
more  capable  of  producing  good  results. 

Verification  or  ducking. — There  is,  however,  one 
principle  or  rule  that  may  be  considered  an  established 
maxim  in  all  surveying,  which  is  absolute  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  that  some  means  of  verification  be 
forthcoming  for  every  part  of  the  work  done,  or  that 
nothing  be  made  entirely  dependent  on  a  single  mea- 
surement of  distance,  or  a  single  angular  or  other  ob- 
servation of  any  kind,  in  which  an  accidental  mistake 
may  occur  without   possibility  of  discovery,  and  thus 
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vitiate  results.  The  element  of  uncertainty  must  be 
completely  eliminated.  If  a  certain  number  or  amount 
of  measurements  and  observations  are  just  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  series  of  required  points  to  be 
arrived  at  and  delineated,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  single 
triangle,  either  two  adjacent  sides  and  the  included 
angle,  or  one  side  and  the  two  angles  at  its  extremities 
are  barely  enough ;  then  some  additional  measurement 
or  observation  becomes  necessary  for  verification,  which 
in  this  case  would  be  effected  by  measuring  an  addi- 
tional angle  or  side.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
extremities  of  a  series  of  triangles  or  any  extended 
skeleton  work,  where  either  a  single  verification  or  a 
series  of  checks  become  necessary.  The  only  case  in 
which  checks  are  dispensed  with  is  in  short  rectangular 
offsets  to  hedgerows  and  similar  minor  features,  when 
the  memory,  or  recollection  of  form  and  disposition  is 
most  generally  entirely  relied  on  for  verification  of  result, 
but  in  some  cases  an  extra  oblique  offset  to  the  same 
point  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  check. 

The  various  sorts  of  survey-work  for  general  pur- 
poses being  thus  practically  very  much  dependent  on 
the  sort  of  instruments  chosen  and  used,  they  will  be 
classified  and  treated  in  accordance  with  them  in  the 
following  sections ;  while  the  surveys  for  special  pur- 
poses will  have  their  distinctive  points  subsequently 
mentioned. 

The  general  classification  will  be  as  follows  : 
Surveys  without  instruments  for  angular  measure- 
ment.. 

1.  Chain  surveys. 

2.  Telemeter  surveys. 

3.  Plane-table  surveys. 
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Surveys  with  small  instruments  for  angular  measure- 
ment. 

4.  Compass  surveys.     5.  Box-sextant  surveys. 

Surveys  with  larger  instruments  for  angular  measure- 
ment. 

6,  Theodolite  surveys  over  small  areas,  or  over  large 

areas  without  much  intricacy  of  detail. 

7.  Theodolite  surveys  over  large  areas,  or  over  small 

areas  with  much  intricacy  of  detail. 

Limit  of  admissible  error. 

Whatever  instruments  be  used,  the  object  is  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  plan  with  the  least  amount  of  labour.  The 
limit  to  the  necessary  accuracy  or  exactitude  in  surveying 
can  be  directly  determined  with  reference  to  the  scale  of 
the  plan,  for  the  plan  should  have  no  visible  error.  Now 
any  distance  represented  on  a  plan  by  a  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch  is  just  fairly  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  if  we  consider  that  ^^th  of  an  inch  is  inappreciable, 
this  amount  in  conjunction  with  the  scale  of  the  plan 
affords  a  limit  to  the  exactitude  required  in  actual 
measurement  in  the  field,  or  extreme  bounds  admissible 
in  any  cumulative  error  or  total  discrepancy. 

For  instance,  if  the  survey  has  for  its  object  a  correct 
plan  to  the  scale  of  60  feet  to  an  inch,  the  limit  ^^^th  of 
an  inch  on  the  plan  will  represent  ■$^\^  of  a  foot  or  about 
3  inches  on  the  ground  ;  if  the  scale  to  be  used  is  one 
mile  to  six  inches,  then  -jJo^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  pl^iri  will 
represent  about  4*4  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  total  error  thus  admissible  on  the  ground  should 
invariably  be  thus  determined  before  commencing  survey 
operations,  as  otherwise  even  a  most  careful  survey  may 
be  either  too  inexact  or  too  laborious  in  detail,  in  the 
one  case  causing  a  total  waste  of  time  and  labour,  and 
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Scale 


in  the  other  a  partial  loss.     The  limiting  error  can  be 
thus  computed  in  a  moment  from  the  scale. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  scales  commonly  used  in 
England. 

Purpose 

Smallest  scale  Ordnance 
maps. 

/  Minimum  allowed  in 
public  works  de- 
posited plans. 


—  _  I  or  I  mile  to  an  inch.    | 
5^ ^60  )  I 


63360 


15840 

I 
10560 

I 

6336 

I 


A 


I 
3960 

I 
2376 

I 

^534 

I 
4800 

1 
2400 

I 
1200 


1 
t 

I 
1 

I 

1 
1 


\  mile  to  an  inch.  . 


i  mile  to  an  inch.  |  Intermediate  scale  Ord- 

nance  maps. 


1 

::l 


-jL  mile  to  an  inch,  r  Convenient  intermediate 
8  chains  to  an  inch.  1      scale  for  public  works. 


6  chains  to  an  inch.  1  Parliamentary  deposited 

I      plans  generally. 

5  chains  to  an  inch.  J  I'^*"«  °f  ^P^^^^  ^^t-^^a- 

1      ttons. 

3  chains  to  an  inch.  |  ^ithe  maps.     Plans   of 

I      estates. 

1-  .     .         .     i_   f  Working  contract-plans. 
2  chains  to  an  inch.  \      t»  .,  j.  , 

I      Building  ground. 

400  feet  to  an  inch.  1  Some  enla'ijed  plans  of 

i      buildings. 

200  feet  to  an  inch.  |  ^"^^   ^^"^   ^"^  <=°nt'^^t 

1      plans. 

ioofeettoaninch.lS«=*^°"=    °f    proposed 

I      public  works. 
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Scale 


Purpose 


-L^  I  or  88  feet  to  an  inch.  I  O'-dnance  plans  of  ordi 

1050  )  \      nary  towns. 

5i8  1  "  ''^        "         "  1 

85  }  " 


nary 

Ordnance  plans  of  intri- 
cate towns. 


480 


40 


fe)-30 


3<5o 


» 


» 


240        J 

120    ) 


>l 


Engineers'  enlarged 
working  plans  and 
sections. 


» 


8,  6,  5,  4,  3, 2,  and  1  foot  to  an  inch.    Details  of  engineer- 
ing plans. 

^y\y\y  4»  i»  8»  i»  k  ^^^^  ^^  a  foot.     Details  of  builders' 
plans. 

Decimal  Scales, 
For  maps  and  charts. 

Scale 

I       I  or  1056  inches  to  a  mile  or  09470  mile  to  an 
60000  J       inch. 


I      )  or  V26j  inches  to  a  mile  or  07893  mile  to  an 
oon  )        incii 

1-5^ 
40000  j       inch. 


50000  '       men. 

or  r584  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*63 13  mile  to  an 


\ \  or  ] 

000  J       ii 


I       I  or  2*112  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*47 3 5  mile  to  an 
30000  J       inch. 
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I       )  or  2 '5  344  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*3946  mile  to  an 

25000  I  inch. 

I       ]  or  3'i68  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*3157  mile  to  an 

20000  i  inch. 


or  4*224  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*2367  mile  to  an 
5000  ^ 

or  6*336  inches  to  a  mile  or  0*1578  mile  to  an 
loooo 


I       I  or  4*22^ 
15000  J       inch. 

I I  or  6*3 3( 

000  )       inch. 


For  plans. 


or  416*66  feet  to  an 


I       I  or  410" 
)00  i      inch. 


5000 

I  I  or  333*33   feet  to  an 

4000  )      inch. 

— L—  I  or  250  feet  to  an  inch. 

3000  ) 

I  X  or  2o8*33   feet  to  an  /  Large  scale  of  Ordnance 

2500  )      inch.  t      maps. 

or  1 66*66  feet  to  an 


I      ^  or  1001 
xx)  )      inch. 


2000 


I  )  or  83*33   feet  to  an 

1000  j      inch. 

I  \  or  41*66  feet  to   an  j  Ordnance       plan^      of 

500  )      inch.  1      towns. 

For  details. 

— ^  1  or  8*333  feet  to  an  inch  or  0*I2  inches  to  a  foot. 

100  ) 
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Scale 


ro  t 

40    ) 


or  4*166  feet  to  an  inch  or  024 inches  to  a  foot 


30 
I 

I 
20 


i»  3*333 


„  2500 


» 


f» 


>» 


»» 


„  2083 


» 


p 


I"- 


666 


» 


>» 


I 

fo 


~     1    »o-833 


) 


» 


»> 


030 


0-40 


0-48 


060 


1*20 


>» 


If 


i> 


i> 


i> 


>» 


»> 


II 


II 


u 


The  scales  for  distances  on  sections  are  identical 
with,  or  bear  some  convenient  ratio  to,  those  used  on  the 
corresponding  plans.  The  scales  for  heights  on  sections 
are  generally  arranged  to  be  10  times  the  scale  for 
distances,  as  this  is  often  most  convenient ;  another 
method  is  to  use  10  times  the  number  of  chains  in 
horizontal  distances  per  feet  in  vertical ;  thus  for  6  chains 
horizontal,  60  feet  vertical,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  two  scales 
of  100  feet  to  an  inch,  and  40  feet  to  an  inch,  are  the 
minimum  vertical  scales  laid  down  by  Parliamentary 
Standing  Orders  for  long  and  cross  sections  of  proposed 
works  with  alterations  of  existing  works.  Records  of 
height  or  depth  made  on  plans  are  generally  in  feet  and 
decimals,  metres  and  decimals,  or  fathoms  and  quarters. 

The  scales  principally  used  in  the  Indian  Surveys  are: 

Triangulation  charts  G.  T.  S. 
Indian  Atlas  sheets.  Revenue 
survey  of  Northern  India. 

G 


4  miles  to  the  inch. 
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2  miles  to  the  inch.  Maps  giving  heights,  G.T.S. 

Maps  of  coal-fields  and  mi- 
neral districts.  Topographical 
surveys  of  certain  provinces. 

Revenue  maps  of  Southern 
India. 


I  mile  to  the  inch. 


Besides  these  there  are  maps  from  Surveys  of  Rivers 
on  various  scales,  2  miles,  i  mile,  \  mile,  looo  yards  and 
500  yards,  to  the  inch  being  most  common  ;  also  railway 
maps  or  plans,  which  show  greater  variety  as  to  scale. 

Section  2.    Chain  Surveys. 

General  Remarks. — Work  of  this  description,  requir- 
ing the  fewest  and  least  expensive  appliances,  and  the 
smallest  amount  of  thought  and  knowledge,  possesses 
the  disadvantage  of  being  monotonous  and  laborious. 
It  may  be  correctly  applied  to  portions  of  land,  estates, 
or  plots,  not  exceeding  one  square  mile  at  a  time ;  when 
used  for  larger  tracts,  the  portions  thus  surveyed  should 
be  fitted  on  to,  reduced,  and  verified  by  the  skeleton 
work  or  distant  points  of  some  larger  survey,  such  as  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  or  large  Topographical  survey  of 
the  country. 

In  estate-surveys,  which  are  mostly  surveyed  with 
chain  alone,  the  acreage  of  various  holdings  is  often 
a  more  important  consideration  than  the  plan,  hence 
the  chain  used  for  them  is  the  66  feet  or  Gunter's  chain 
of  100  links,  a  convenient  submultiple  of  the  acre ;  the 
distances  are  measured  in  such  chains  and  links  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  feet,  and  the  acreage  can  then  be 
more  rapidly  calculated. 

In  other  surveys,  in  which  acreage  is  comparatively 
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unimportant,  and  the  introduction  of  Gunter's  units 
might  be  troublesome,  either  the  100  feet  or  the  50  feet 
chain  is  used,  and  all  distances  are  measured  in  feet ; 
any  mileage  required  on  any  part  of  the  plan  being 
subsequently  marked  or  scaled  off. 

The  appliances  required  on  thts  work  are : 
First  The  chain  itself.  (See  appliances  for  measuring 
distance.  Chapter  I.,  pages  6  to  8.) — These  are  made  of 
various  patterns,  and  are  galvanised,  painted,  or  plain.  The 
latter  are  most  liable  to  rust,  while  the  first  are  liable  to 
be  less  correct  from  the  additional  process  they  undergo. 
The  long-linked  pattern,  having  each  link  a  foot  or  a 
Gunter's  link  in  length,  is  considered  advantageous,  from 
being  lighter  with  the  same  amount  of  similar  material, 
from  an  idea  that  its  form  shows  most  readily  any  acci- 
dental kink  or  derangement  during  chaining,  and  from 
its  links  being  easily  hammered  straight  after  being 
accidentally  bent.  The  curb-chain  and  such  small- 
linked  patterns  are  modifications  introduced  with  the 
use  of  superior  metal,  the  amount  of  which  is  corre- 
spondingly reduced ;  they  can  be  made  excessively 
light  and  convenient,  but  when  damaged  are  less  easily 
rectified  than  the  old  pattern.  In  any  case  the  length 
of  a  new  chain  should  not  only  be  tested  with  a  good 
standard  when  simply  laid  straight,  but  also  again  after 
stretching  it  by  a  weight  During  the  progress  of 
survey  work,  the  length  of  the  chain  should  be  daily 
tested  by  comparison  with  a  temporary  standard  marked 
for  the  purpose  and  kept  invariable.  If  a  chain  has  to 
be  mended  or  altered,  the  time  and  date  should  be 
recorded  in  the  field-book  of  the  survey. 

The  pins  or  skewers  used  with  the  chain  should  have 

numbered  tallies  attached  to  them ;  and  the  tallies  at 
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every  lo  feet  or  lO  links  on  the  chain  should  read  from 
thie  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  not  from  both 
ends  to  the  middle.  The  pins  should  be  strung  in  order 
on  a  broad  strap. 

The  other  appliances  necessary  are  an  optical  square 
or  a  cross  staff  for  setting  out  right  angles,  a  measuring 
tape  for  measuring  long  offsets,  a  painted  offset  staff  for 
short  offsets,  and  a  set  of  ranging  rods  for  marking 
stations.     (See  Demarcation  of  Survey  Points,  page  67.) 

The  optical  square  consists  of  two  small  silvered 
mirrors  fixed  in  a  brass  box  at  a  permanent  inclination 
to  each  other  of  45°,  thus  reflecting  any  object  through 
an  angle  of  90°,  the  unsilvered  portion  of  one  mirror 
giving  a  direct  view  of  the  object,  while  the  reflected 
and  the  direct  object  can  be  exactly  superimposed  in 
the  field  of  view  of  the  observer,  when  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  requires  occasional  testing  and 
adjustment,  which  is  effected  by  a  screw  moving  one 
mirror  very  slightly. 

The  cross  *staff,  or  cross  head,  has  at  least  two  pairs 
of  sights  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  the  upper 
end  of  a  staff  about  five  feet  long,  shod  with  iron  ;  but 
generally  these  heads  have  four  pairs  of  sights,  which 
then  enable  half  a  right  angle  to  be  set  out  when 
required.  They  are  made  of  various  patterns ;  those 
least  liable  to  damage  and  the  lightest  are  preferable. 

Either  of  these  appliances  may  be  easily  tested  by 
setting  out  four  right  angles  from  one  spot. 

The  measuring  tape  and  the  offset  staff,  which  is 
painted  blacjc  and  white  in  alternate  lengths,  should 
both  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  special  unit 
adopted  in  the  survey,  either  in  feet  or  Gunter's  links, 
but  not  with  both  of  them,  as  that  might  cause  mistakes. 
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Some  cord  for  making  stays  to  the  ranging  rods  and 
tying  them  in  bundles,  one  or  two  spare  straps,  and 
a  few  pegs  complete  the  appliances  necessary  for  chain 
survey  work. 

Mode  of  Chaining, — Unless  the  chaining  is  carried 
on  in  a  systematic  manner  with  chainmen  drilled  to 
their  work  under  careful  supervision,  the  results  are  sure 
to  be  faulty.     The  following  is  the  mode  recommended. 

The  starting  point  and  the  distant  point  being 
marked  by  ranging  rods  or  other  means,  two  men 
manage  the  chain — the  leader  who  drags  it  and  puts  pins 
in  the  ground  after  each  chain's  length,  and  the  follower 
who  directs  the  leader  to  the  distant  point,  picks  up  the 
pins  when  no  longer  required,  and  returns  them  to  the 
leader  when  they  amount  to  ten,  informing  the  recorder 
of  the  fact.  An  eleventh  special  pin  is  used  for  putting 
down  in  place  of  the  tenth  for  a  few  moments ;  this  is 
both  placed  and  withdrawn  by  the  follower,  who  always 
retains  it.  In  dragging  the  chain  the  leader  walks 
straight  towards  the  distant  object  till  told  by  the  fol- 
lower to  stop.  When  measuring  the  follower  firmly 
holds  the  outside  of  his  chain  handle  to  the  point  or  pin, 
and  directs  the  leader  by  signs  to  the  right  or  left  until 
very  nearly  in  alignment,  telling  him  when  he  is  so. 
The  leader  then  takes  the  proper  numbered  pin  in  his 
right  hand,  grasping  it  with  his  chain  handle,  but  keep- 
ing the  remaining  pins  strung  in  order  on  a  strap  in  his 
left  hand  ;  he  tightens  the  chain  and,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  his  own  pin  and  chain  handle,  obeys  the  verbal  direc- 
tions  of  the  follower  for  moving  it  to  the  right  or  left. 
When  the  leader's  pin  is  in  true  alignment,  the  follower 
says  '  Mark,'  and  the  leader  marks  the  point  by  forcing 
the  pin  firmly  and  vertically  into  the  ground,  disen- 
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gages  his  hand  from  it,  and  draws  away  the  chain  so  as 
to  clear  the  pin. 

The  next  chain-length  is  laid  off  in  the  same  way, 
the  follower  being  always  responsible  that  the  chain 
shall  be  tight,  straight,  and  well-directed  during  mea- 
surement, and  ready  to  inform  the  recorder  of  his  own 
distance  from  the  starting  point  whenever  required. 

Having  thus  measured  ten  chains'  length,  the  leader 
on  placing  the  tenth  pin  calls  for  more  pins,  when 
the  follower  runs  up  to  him,  places  his  special  eleventh 
pin  in  the  exact  place  occupied  by  the  tenth,  and  hands 
over  the  ten  pins  to  the  leader,  who  counts  them  and 
arranges  them  in  proper  order  on  his  strap.  The  recorder 
notes  arrival  at  the  tenth  chain  in  his  field-book,  and 
the  chaining  proceeds  as  before.  Such  chaining,  when 
directed  on  a  single  distant  object  or  pole,  is  liable  to 
a  slight  deviation  from  direction,  which  causes  error; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  to  establish  the  direction  by  the 
alignment  of  two  or  more  distant  or  intermediate  poles. 

Most  chaining  should  be  carried  on  with  the  chain 
horizontal,  not  sloping  down  a  declivity.  When  the 
ground  falls,  the  uphill  end  should  touch  the  ground, 
and  the  other  end  be  raised  up  and  held  to  a  vertical 
rod  placed  at  the  exact  spot.  On  very  steep  ground  the 
chaining  must  proceed  by  half-lengths  of  chain,  or  even 
quarter- lengths. 

The  direct  chaining  thus  requires  two  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  recorder,  and  most  frequently  also  a  third 
man  for  setting  up  and  removing  signal  points,  carrying 
rods,  and  helping  to  measure  intermediate  distances  or 
take  offsets  with  the  tape  or  staff. 

General  Method  of  Procedure, — The  skeleton  survey 
work  in  chain  survey  consists  of  a  series  of  triangles, 
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sometimes  broken  by  trapeziums,  while  details  are  fixed 
by  the  method  of  distances  and  offsets  along  and  from 
the  sides  of  these  triangles,  all  of  which  are  measured. 
A  check  on  each  triangle  is  always  obtained  either  by 
measuring  a  single  tie-line  from  any  angle  to  a  known 
point  in  the  opposite  side,  or  by  measuring  two  short 
angle-ties,  one  to  each  of  any  two  angles,  between  two 
known  points  in  adjacent  sides  near  any  angle.  If  some 
of  these  triangles  are  so  large  as  to  nearly  include  the 
whole  of  the  extent  to  be  surveyed,  no  further  check  is 
necessary ;  but  if  the  triangles  are  comparatively  small 
and  joined  on  to  each  other,  a  through  line  going  from 
one  extremity  of  the  survey  to  the  other  must  also  be 
measured,  and  its  connection  with  the  small  triangles 
noted  wherever  th^y  are  crossed.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  troublesome  continuous  obstacles,  such  as  large 
hedgerows  or  streams,  which  may  prevent  the  network 
of  triangles  being  perfectly  continuous,  a  connection 
between  two  triangles,  having  sides  nearly  parallel,  may 
be  formed  by  a  long  trapezoid,  whose  short  sides  are 
two  rectangular  offsets  taken  at  convenient  spots ;  the 
tie-line  then  necessary  will  be  a  third  rectangular  offset 
taken  between  the  long  sides,  which  will  check  the  con- 
nection formed  by  the  trapezoid. 

If  lai^e  inclusive  triangles  are  used,  as  before  men- 
tioned, all  the  detailed  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
tie-lines  and  angle-ties  on  them,  from  which  the  detail 
points  will  be  fixed  by  the  method  of  distance  and 
offset  This  is  the  preferable  plan  when  obstacles,  the 
fall  of  the  land,  and  so  forth,  admit  of  its  being  conve- 
niently done ;  under  other  circumstances  it  may  often 
happen  that  only  one  through  line  can  be  measured  on 
tolerably  flat  unimpeded  country. 
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In  surveying  minor  details,  such  as  blocks  of  build- 
ings not  admissible  of  measuring  through,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enclose  them  in  a  skeleton  rectangle,  from 
which  offsets  are  taken  to  the  corners  and  principal  points. 

Minor  Operations  and  Calculations, — Under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  calculations  whatever  are  required  in 
connection  with  chain  surveys,  the  distances  necessary 
being  all  measured,  recorded,  and  laid  down  to  scale  on 
the  plan  ;  occasionally,  however,  some  of  the  trigonome- 
trical and  mensuration  formulae  given  in  the  general  col- 
lection at  pages  46  to  48  may  be  required.  Under  special 
circumstances,  special  operations  and  special  formulae 
may  be  required. 

1.  To  set  out  a  right  angle  to  a  given  direction  with 
the  chain  only,  at  any  intermediate  point  in  a  measured 
distance. 

Measure  a  quarter  of  a  chain  both  ways  from  the 
given  point  along  the  given  line,  thus  obtaining  two  new 
points  in  it ;  have  the  two  chain  handles  firmly  held  or 
fixed  by  pegs  at  these  two  points,  stretch  the  chain  out 
by  holding  its  middle  until  it  is  tight,  the  middle  point 
will  then  be  in  the  required  direction.  This  may  be  done 
also  on  the  other  side  of  the  given  line. 

2.  To  set  out  a  right  angle  to  a  given  direction  with 
the  chain  only  at  any  point  in  a  measured  distance. 

Measure  a  distance  of  40  links  or  feet  from  the  given 
point  along  the  given  direction,  drive  in  a  peg  firmly, 
and  put  the  chain  handle  over  it ;  pick  out  the  80  link 
or  feet  mark  on  the  chain,  and  have  it  held  firmly  at  the 
given  point ;  stretch  the  chain  out  in  the  required  direc- 
tion by  holding  it  by  its  middle  or  50  link  or  feet  mark 
until  it  is  tight ;  the  middle  mark  will  then  be  in  the 
required  direction. 
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The  principle  applied  in  the  above  operation  of  using 
multiples  of  the  numbers  3,  4,  and  5  for  setting  out  a 
right-angled  triangle  may  also  be  adopted  with  some 
other  round  numbers.  To  ascertain  if  any  even  given 
round  number  will  answer  the  purpose  as  a  side  of  such 
a  triangle^  let  x  be  any  such  side,  y  the  other,  and  z  the 
hypothenuse,  then  putting 

to  satisfy  the  mathematical  conditions,  x  must  be 
capable  of  subdivision  by  two  factors — m  and  «,  and  the 
sum  and  difference  of  their  squares  will  give  the  values 
of  z  and  y. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  28  be  the  even  given  round 
number ;  then  if  it  will  subdivide  into  factors,  as  it  actu- 
ally  does,  then 

;r=2  XTX2,  ^=7^-  2^  =  4Si  -8r=72H-  2*=S3  ; 

and  these  three  numbers  satisfy  the  required  conditions, 

as 

28«  +  4s2=28o9=53^ 

If  the  given  number  happens  to  be  odd,  the  same  test 
may  be  applied  to  the  double  of  that  number  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  its  being  suitable,  the  resulting  numbers 
should  then  be  halved. 

3.  To  chain  round  any  impassable  obstacle  in  a 
survey  line. 

Obstacles  to  continuous  chaining  sometimes  do  not 
extend  laterally  to  more  than  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  or  the  other ;  under  these  circumstances  there  are 
two  simple  modes  of  chaining  the  ditour — one  using 
right  angles,  the  other  half  right  angles,  set  out  with  the 
cross-head. 
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By  the  first  method,  mark  two  convenient  points  one 
or  two  chains  apart  in  the  survey  line  just  before  arrival 
at  the  obstacle,  lay  off  two  equal  rectangular  offsets, 
thus  obtaining  through  their  extremities  a  line  parallel 
to  the  original  survey  line  that  will  clear  the  obstacle  ; 
continue  the  chaining  on  this  new  line,  and  revert  to  the 
original  direction  by  setting  off  two  rectangular  offsets 
equal  to  the  former;  their  extremities  will  be  in  the 
original  direction.     (See  figure  ii.) 


B  6  r 

Figure  ii.    Detour  in  Chaining. 

Thus  the  operations  consist  in  setting  out  AB,  ab^ 
using  the  new  direction  BbC  for  chaining,  then  setting 
out  CD  and  cd  to  obtain  the  original  direction,  Dd^ 
which  will  be  in  line  with  Acu  The  length  of  the  un- 
measured distance  ad  then  =  be.  Further  precision  may 
be  obtained  by  using  three  or  four  offsets  on  each  side 
of  the  obstacle  instead  of  two. 


Figure  12.    Detour  in  Chaining. 

By  the  second  method  (see  figure  1 2),  having  chosen 
similarly  two  convenient  points,  A,  a,  in  the  original 
line,  set  out  half  right  angles  at  those  points  with  the 
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cross-head,  measure  AB,  ab,  of  equal  length,  check  Bb, 
which  should  be  equal  to  Aa,  set  out  two  rectangular 
offsets,  BC,  be,  equal  in  length  to  AB,  ab  \  then  Cc  will 
be  in  the  original  direction,  and  the  unmeasured  distance 
AC=ac=-ABx  1*4142. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  be  used,  if  the  obstacle 
to  continuous  chaining  admits  of  being  seen  over,  as  a 
pond  or  marsh,  the  resulting  direction  admits  of  verifi- 
cation by  simple  ranging. 

4.  To  continue  a  survey  line  beyond  an  impassable 
obstacle  when  chaining  round  is  impracticable. 

First.  When  the  obstacle  can  be  seen  over,  as  a  stream 
or  river,  the  direction  of  the  survey  line  may  be  ranged 
in  beyond  it  with  ranging  rods ;  and  the  length  of  un- 
measured interval  alone  is  required.    (See  figure  13.) 


Figure  13.    Interval  in  Chaininc. 

Choose  two  convenient  points  A  and  C,  one  chain  or 
two  chains  apart,  in  the  original  line ;  set  out  a  rectan- 
gular offset  AB  to  double  the  length  of  AC;  at  the 
point  B  set  out  the  right  angle  CBD,  having  D  fixed  in 
the  survey  line  beyond  the  obstacle. 

Then  the  unmeasured  interval  AD-=^AC. 

Or  \{ AB  is  not  fixed  at  exactly  double  ACCosa 
AD^AB'^AC. 


A  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  point  D  may  be  ob- 
tained by  setting  out  AF  to  the  left  of  the  given  direc- 
tion CAD,  making  AS  =  AB,  and  setting  out  the  right 
angle  CSD  to  obtain  the  identical  point  D  given  by 
the  former  operation  ;  or  if  the  ground  does  not  admit 
of  using  equal  triangles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  unequal 
triangles  may  be  used,  and  a  second  point  K  may  be 
obtained. 

Secondly.  When  the  obstacle  cannot  be  seen  over  in 
the  original  direction,  as  if  a  house  or  clump  of  trees 
should  intervene  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Range  a  parallel  line  clear  of  the  house  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  rectangular  offsets,  so  that  its  continuation  may 
be  ranged  in  beyond  the  river ;  a  second  pair  of  offsets 


Figure  14.     Interval  in  Chaining. 

will  then  give  the  original  direction,  and  the  mode  just 
explained  will  give  the  unmeasured  interval. 

Thus  in  the  figure  14.  Let  CA  be  the  original  direc- 
tion, use  two  equal  rectangular  offsets,  so  that  the  parallel 
line  EBHF  may  be  visibly  fixed  beyond  the  river ;  the 
original  direction  DG  can  then  be  regained  by  equal 
offsets  HD,  FG.  Then  let  K  be  any  point  in  DG  visible 
from  P ;  set  out  the  right  angle  KPL,  obtaining  a  point 
L,  and  measure  AL  ;  then  the  unmeasured  interval 
AK=AD''^AL. 
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A  similar  operation  may  be  conducted  to  the  left  of 
the  given  direction  so  as  to  afford  a  check. 

There  are  several  other  modes  of  carrying  out  such 
minor  operations,  based  on  the  principle  of  similar 
triangles,  but  these  described  are  the  most  simple,  rapid, 
and  convenient.  Whenever  more  complicated  measure- 
ments and  operations  become  necessary  in  ordinary 
chain  surveys  the  original  survey  line  must  have  been 
badly  selected,  and  is  best  abandoned. 

5.  To  test  by  calculation  the  length  of  a  tie  line  (x) 
of  any  triangle  ABC,  measured  from  the  angle  C  to  the 
side  c,  so  as  to  divide  c  into  two  parts  m  and  «,  of  which 
m  is  adjacent  to  the  side  b,  and  n  adjacent  to  a. 

Then  x should=  a  /  ( mn\. 

And  if  the  tie  line  x  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  r, 


x-^a^-n^^^V^m^, 

6.  Chaining  on  an  inclination. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  long  piece  of  sloping 
ground  of  unvarying  inclination  to  be  chained  and  few 
offsets  are  required,  the  chaining  is  for  the  sake  of 
rapidity  measured  on  the  declivity,  instead  of  hori- 
zontally. In  this  case  the  difference  between  an  inclined 
chain  and  a  projected  horizontal  chain  plumbed  down 
must  be  measured  with  the  offset  staff  and  added  to 
every  chain  thus  measured. 

For  example,  let  AB  he  the  chain  lying  on  the 
declivity,  mark  A  and  B ;  then  have  the  chain  held  truly 
horizontal  as  A  C,  and  plumb  down  CD  and  mark  the 
point  D ;  measure  BD  with  the  offset  staff  or  tape ;  BD 
is  the  correction  to  be  added  for  each  inclined  chain 
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measured  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  chainage ;  and 
this  correction  should  be  measured  with  such  exactitude 
that  the  final  total  may  not  be  materially  affected  by 
error. 

JL  C 


Figure  15.     Inclined  Chaining. 

7.  Traversing  with  the  chain. 

On  the  offset  system. — Short  pieces  of  traverse  may 
sometimes  be  done  with  the  chain  and  cross  staff  only  ; 
as  for  instance  along  a  boundary,  a  footpath,  or  on  one 
bank  of  a  stream  in  comparatively  open  country,  lying 
between  two  determined  survey  points. 

Thus  in  Plate  I.,  A  and  H  are  two  fixed  points,  a 
stream  lying  to  the  left  of  AH,  whose  course  must  be 
surveyed.  The  right  angle  OAB  is  set  out  with  the 
cross  staff,  and  checked  by  measuring  Aa,  Aa\  and  ad  ; 
the  line  ABys^  then  used  as  a  survey  line,  from  which 
offsets  to  the  stream  can  be  taken.  At  -5  a  half  right 
angle  bBC  is  set  out  with  the  cross  staff,  and  checked  by 
three  measurements  Bb,  bU  and  BV  ;  the  line  BC  then 
becomes  a  new  survey  line  from  which  offsets  to  the 
stream  can  be  taken.  In  the  same  way  by  setting  out 
a  succession  of  checked  right  angles  and  half  right 
angles  as  required,  the  traverse  is  completed  up  to  near 
the  final  point  H,  which  is  determined  both  by  one  rect- 
angular offset  GH  and  two  oblique  offsets,  gH^g'H. 


-.^^    ^Vj>>^4 
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On  the  chord  system. — A  corresponding  mode  of  tra- 
versing with  the  chain,  which  dispenses  entirely  with  the 
cross-head,  may  be  adopted  by  prolonging  each  traverse 
line  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  extremity  of  one  chain, 
setting  out  either  half  a  chain,  a  whole  chain,  or  a  chain 
and  a  half,  at  its  extremity  as  a  chord ;  thus  making 
practical  use  of  another  set  of  angles  while  merely 
dealing  with  their  chords,  and  conducting  the  traverse 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  every  other  respect.  If  this 
chord  method  is  applied  in  further  detail,  using  quar- 
ters or  eighths  of  a  chain,  and  the  angle  (/8)  correspond- 
ing to  any  chord  set  out  should  happen  to  be  required, 
then 

.    B    chord 
sm  -  = — =r-  ; 

2       2R   * 

but  if  the  chord  be  set  out  at  the  extremity  of  two  or 
three  chains  instead  of  one,  then  2R  or  ^R  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  R  in  the  above  formula. 

This  method  must  always  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
rectangular  offset  system  ;  it  is  not  quite  so  rapid,  as  it 
requires  three  measurements  instead  of  two,  and  for 
certainty  requires  also  that  both  traverse  lines  should 
be  prolonged  both  ways  to  repeat  the  measurements. 

Record  or  field-book  of  chain  survey. 

In  all  cases  the  record  of  measurements  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  showing  the  skeleton  survey- 
work,  and  the  position  of  some  of  the  important  features 
of  the  tract  surveyed,  such  as  roads,  rivers,  marked 
buildings,  churches,  etc.,  with  their  names ;  the  survey- 
stations  and  principal  survey-lines  should  be  distinctively 
designated  by  the  letters  or  numbers  used  for  them  in 
the  record. 

Some  recorders  use  alphabetical  letters  to  designate 
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Station-points,  and  numbers  for  survey-lines  in  the  order 
of  their  measurement ;  another  method  is  to  use  num- 
bers enclosed  by  circles  for  the  stations,  and  to  enter  in 
the  sketch  the  total  distances  between  stations;  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  for  a  stranger  to  plot  from. 
Special  sketches  or  diagrams  of  lines  measured  are 
required  whenever  intricate  measurements,  as  of  build- 
ings, happen  to  occur,  also  for  corners  where  more  than 
two  lines  of  measurement  meet,  and  whenever  the 
ordinary  unaided  form  of  record  fails  in  conveying  clear 
and  sufficient  explanation. 

Field-records  are  best  made  with  pencil  in  graphite, 
chalk,  or  indelible  dry  ink,  as  liquid  ink  is  troublesome 
and  liable  to  blot  from  rain  ;  alterations  in  figures  should 
never  be  made,  corrections  should  be  effected  by  oblite- 
rating or  entirely  striking  out  or  through  the  error  or 
erroneous  portion,  and  rewriting  it  clearly. 

The  accompanying  field-sketch,  Plate  II.,  together 
with  Field-record  No.  I,  illustrate  the  system  now  in 
vogue  in  surveying  estates  when  the  chain  alone  is  used. 
Chain  surveys  for  engineering  purposes  are  conducted 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  hence  do  not  require  any 
special  illustration  or  notice. 

The  next  reduced  plan,  Plate  III.,  together  with  Field- 
record  No.  II.,  illustrates  a  small  portion  of  a  town  survey, 
comprising  one  street  only,  sfurveyed  for  plotting  on  the 
scale  of  Yhrth  or  lo  feet  to  the  inch.  The  parallelo- 
grams that  form  the  network  of  this  survey  are  double, 
each  street  having  two  lines  of  chain  measurement. 
The  offsets  in  this  case  are  rectangular,  and  were 
taken  with  much  care,  but  under  such  circumstances, 
wherever  accuracy  is  very  necessary,  additional  oblique 
Offsets  are  imperative.     For  surveys  of  the  same  kind 
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for  plotting  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  40  or  44  feet  to  the 
inch,  single  lines  would  alone  be  necessary  except  in 
very  wide  streets.  The  scale  of  j^th  is  generally  the 
largest  adopted  in  surveys  of  any  description,  all  larger 
scales  being  used  merely  for  details  of  engineering 
works ;  but  as  an  exceptional  case  may  be  mentioned 
a  small  survey  made  for  plotting  to  the  scale  of  3  feet 
to  the  inch,  in  which  the  offset  measurements  were 
taken  correctly  to  ^th  of  an  inch,  with  steel  tapes, 
instead  of  to  full  inches,  as  it  was  specially  required  to 
illustrate  the  accuracy  of  a  few  lengths  of  tunnel  where 
a  through  meeting  had  been  formed. 

•  Section   3.     TELEMETER   SURVEYS. 

Telemeter  surveys  differ  from  chain  surveys  in  that 
the  distances,  within  a  range  convenient  to  the  telemeter 
used,  are  obtained  by  observation  with  instruments  in- 
stead of  by  chaining  (for  Telemeters  and  Telemetrical 
Observation,  see  Chapter  I.,  section  ii.,  pages  10  to  24). 
For  instance,  if  the  power  of  the  telescope  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  distance  wires  are  such  as  to  give  correct 
distances  in  sights  taken  between  100  feet  and  1000 
feet,  any  distance  exceeding  lOCX)  feet  has  to  be  taken 
in  portions,  while  any  detached  distance  less  than  \QO 
feet  must  be  measured  with  a  tape  or  offset  staff ;  corre- 
spondingly also  when  the  powers  of  the  instrument  are 
limited  to  a  range  between  66  feet  and  660  feet 

The  general  method  of  procedure^  as  r^ards  trian- 
gulation  and  offsets,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  chain  survey,  unless  the  telemeter  is  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  means  for  observing  angles. 
The  need  of  the  occasional  minor  operations  previously 
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explained  on  pages  ^^  to  94  is  greatly  reduced,  as 
small  brooks,  sheets  of  water,  etc.,  are  not  obstacles  to 
telemetrical  observation ;  and  again,  if  Porro's  method 
be  adopted,  the  necessity  for  checking  by  tie-lines  is 
also  reduced,  as  each  telemetrical  observation  with  three 
wires  affords  a  check  on  its  own  accuracy. 

While  telemetry  possesses  great  advantages  over 
chaining  in  reducing  monotonous  labour  with  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  precision,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  more  specially  suited  to  surveys  in  which  the  dis- 
tances are  many  and  rather  long,  and  the  offsets  com- 
paratively few. 

In  this,  as  in  all  such  substitutions  of  mechanical 
for  manual  work,  the  men  employed  must  be  more  in- 
telligent and  capable.  The  staff-holders  must  not  only 
be  capable  of  holding  the  staff  truly  vertical,  but  of 
choosing  the  points  necessary,  ranging  themselves  cor- 
rectly in  any  direction,  taking  the  offsets  well  and  truly 
at  right  angles  to  any  direction  or  survey  line,  and 
also  of  roughly  recording  them,  as  their  memories  can- 
not be  depended  on  for  several  points  at  a  time ;  to 
do  this  well  and  without  loss  of  time,  they  must  also 
be  capable  of  understanding  and  applying  the  elemen- 
tary methods  of  procedure  in  survey  work,  and  be 
worthy  of  some  confidence.  Work  of  this  class,  is  hence 
best  entrusted  to  assistants  and  pupils  in  preference  to 
the  stray  working  men  and  boys  generally  employed  in 
chaining. 

Tlie  form  of  record  for  telemeter  surveys  is  generally 
similar  to  that  used  in  chain  surveys,  the  principal  dif- 
ference being  that  the  record  itself  is  more  lengthy  and 
extended,  from  three  telemetrical  readings  being  entered 
in  place  of  every  single  measured  distance,  whenever 
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Porro's  principle  is  adopted,  Or  two  readings  and  a 
reduced  distance  when  Eckhold's  instrument  is  used  ; 
this  is  exclusive  of  short  distances  and  offsets  less  than 
one  chain  in  length. 


Section  4.    Plane- Table  Work. 

In  work  of  this  rather  rough  description,  which  is 
generally  confined  either  to  such  details  or  filling  in  of 
the  triangles  of  a  topographical  survey  as  can  bear 
subsequent  considerable  reduction  in  scale,  the  survey  is 
not  recorded  in  forms,  but  plotted  on  the  plane  table 
itself  in  the  field  while  the  work  is  proceeding ;  angles 
are  not  measured,  but  laid  down  on  the  paper  with  a 
sighted  ruler  directed  to  any  object,  and  thus  the 
principles  of  triangulation  are  applied  after  measuring  a 
single  base  line  to  start  from,  and  laying  it  down  to  scale 
on  the  paper. 

As  each  portion  of  plane-table  work  must  be  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  size 
of  the  plane  table,  and  subsequently  be  joined  on  to 
other  sheets  done  in  the  same  way,  the  errors  will  be 
greater  at  the  points  of  junction  farthest  from  the  base 
line  and  will  increase  with  the  number  of  intervening  sets 
of  triangles ;  it  is  hence  more  usual  to  limit  the  sets  of 
triangles  on  any  single  sheet  either  to  one  or  to  two,  one 
directly  dependent  on  the  base  line,  the  other  being 
secondary,  or  dependent  on  the  sides  of  the  triangles  of 
the  first  set. 

The  plane-table  itself  consists  of  a  drawing-board, 
mounted  on  a  light  three-legged  stand,  and  capable  of 
motion  on  a  universal  joint  and  of  clamping  to  any  position 
of  azimuth  or  altitude  by  means  of  screws.     A  paper  is 
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strained  on  the  board  for  scaling  distances  and  ruling 
directions,  and  a  ruler  with  sights  is  used  for  laying  down 
the  directions  of  any  objects,  such  as  survey  marks, 
corners  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  mode  of  using  it  is  thus — 


Figure  i6.    Plane-Table  Work. 


A  convenient  base  line  AB  having  been  carefully 
measured  is  laid  down  to  scale  as  ab  on  the  paper ;  the 
plane-table  carefully  levelled  is  then  set  up  at  A  with 
the  line  ab  adjusted  true  to  AB,  and  the  directions  of 
any  number  of  points,  C,  D,  E,  F,  etc.,  are  sighted  from 
A  and  ruled  from  a ;  the  plane  table  is  then  set  up  at  B 
with  the  line  ba  adjusted  true  to  BA,  and  the  directions 
of  the  same  points,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  sighted  from  B  and 
ruled  from  b;  the  intersections  of  the  two  sets  of  ruled 
lines  give  the  positions,  Cy  d,  e,/,  on  the  paper,  which  can 
be  checked  by  directions  sighted  and  ruled  from  other 
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points  subsequently  used,  or  from  the  same  points  among 
themselves. 

A  needle  stuck  in  the  paper  and  board  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  station  of  observation  is  convenient 
in  sighting  with  the  ruler.  It  is  also  better  to  use  a 
distinctive  hard  pencil  for  marking  these  sight  lines,  and 
to  retain  a  softer  one  for  the  delineation  of  actual  objects 
and  details. 

All  points  thus  obtained  by  observation  from  the 
extremities  of  a  measured  base  line  are  those  of  primary 
triangles ;  when  again  the  plane-table  is  moved  to  any 
other  point  C,  and  ca  is  used  as  the  fixed  direction  of 
departure,  the  secondary  set  of  points,  AT,  Z,  M,  etc.,  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  way,  but  these  are  less  accurately 
fixed.  Smaller  details  are  either  measured  by  offsets 
and  laid  down  to  scale,  or  as  is  more  frequently  the  case 
in  work  of  this  sort,  guessed  and  sketched.  The  closing 
up  of  the  sheets  among  themselves  on  sufficient  points 
common  to  two  of  them,  and  the  final  closing  on 
important  well-defined  points  laid  down  in  the  trian- 
gulation  of  some  larger  survey,  are  the  matters  th^t 
demand  the  most  care.  The  resulting  sheets  can  finally 
be  reduced  by  the  draughtsman  with  a  pantagraph,  or 
otherwise,  to  any  requisite  scale,  and  transferred  to  a 
general  plan  comprising  the  whole. 

The  remaining  appliances  used  in  such  work  are 
mostly  the  same  as  those  described  for  chain  surveys ;  the 
amount  of  measurement  is  small,  the  work  can  be  rapidly 
carried  on  by  two  men,  one  to  set  up  and  remove  poles 
and  marks,  the  other  to  manage  the  plane-table;  but  the 
results  are  necessarily  rather  coarse ;  in  some  cases 
pacing  or  taping  is  made  to  supersede  chaining  or  tele- 
metry, when   the  results   are   only  suited   to   military 
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purposes.  As  such  drawings  executed  in  the  field  must 
generally  involve  some  inaccuracy,  it  is  usual  to  make 
them  to  double  the  scale  of  the  intended  final  plan  or 
map,  and  afterwards  reduce  them  to  half  the  scale,  so  as 
to  entirely  eliminate  the  inaccuracies. 

Section  5.    Compass  Surveys. 

Compass  surveys  have  occasionally  been  executed 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  extreme  precision,  the  angular 
observations  in  such  cases  being  utilised  to  an  exactitude 
of  one  minute,  but  as  it  then  also  becomes  necessary  to 
enter  into  Aiagnetic  observations,  and  verify  the  com- 
passes used  with  a  very  high  degree  of  refinement,  such 
surveys  involve  particular  care  and  special  operations, 
and  are  hence  comparatively  rarely  undertaken ;  their 
consideration  rs  hence  neglected  in  this  work.    The  gene- 
rality of  compass  surveys  are  very   limited  in  extent, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  restricted  to  conditions  under 
which  an  error  of  30  minutes,  due  to  diurnal  and  annual 
magnetic  changes,  or  to  local  attraction,  shall  not  aflfect 
the  visible  accuracy  of  the  survey  when  delineated  to 
the  required  scale :  the  actual  compass  readings  are  then 
taken  to   15  minutes,  or  more  frequently  only  to  20 
minutes.      (See   paragraph   on   Magnetic   Instruments, 
Chapter  I.,  page  42.)     Under  these  circumstances,  as 
these  surveys  are  based  on  the  principle  of  triangulation 
(described  in  Methods  of  Procedure,  page  72,  and  more 
fully  explained  under  the  head  of  Theodolite  Surveys), 
it  becomes  evident  that  their  extent  is  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  largest  comprehensive  triangles  that  can 
be  used  without  final  appreciable  error  in  the  delineation  ; 
for  the  smaller  included  triangles  will  be  comparatively 
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free  from  error,  while  if  an  additional  set  of  triangles 
were  subjoined  to  the  primary  comprehensive  triangles 
they  would  be  vitiated  by  a  double,  or  a  further  amount 
of  error. 

For  instance,  if  we  suppose  that  the  longest  side  of 
one  of  the  comprehensive  primary  triangles  is  1000  feet, 
and  that  the  liability  to  error  in  compass-bearing  is 
20  minutes ;  this  will  then,  if  roughly  represented  by  its 
sine  at  that  distance,  be  equal  to  about  58  feet  If  also 
the  scale  of  representation  adopted  renders  such  a  dis- 
tance practically  inappreciable,  as  it  would  be  either 
with  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  an  inch,  or  of  ^^^th,  or  any 
^mailer  scale,  then  primary  triangles  of  this  extent  may 
be  correctly  adopted  ;  but  if  a  subjoined  set  of  triangles 
be  applied  to  these,  the  errors  in  the  second  set,  if  equal 
in  extent  to  the  former,  may  amount  to  double  those  of 
the  first,  or  may  be  i  r6  feet,  which  becomes  appreciable 
on  the  scale  of  -^-^th. 

It  is  hence  best  to  limit  such  surveys  to  one  set  of 
comprehensive  primary  triangles,  having  their  angles  or 
extremities  visible  from  each  other,  or  at  least  from 
some  one  or  two  central  points,  while  the  extreme  length 
of  any  side  should  be  so  limited  that  the  error  resulting 
from  inaccuracy  of  chainage  of  the  measured  base,  and 
that  from  angular  observation,  shall  together  be  an 
inappreciable  quantity  on  the  scale  of  representation 
adopted. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  it  is  seldom  advisable  or  possible  to  include  in  any 
such  single  compass  survey  an  extent  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  of  country :  and  that  such  work  is  best  suited  to 
the  filling  in  of  details  of  larger  surveys  on  a  compa- 
ratively small  scale  by  means  of  pieces  based  on  inde- 
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pendent  triangulation  determined  with  more  accurate 
instruments.  It  is  however  for  the  same  reason  altogether 
unsuited  to  small  engineering  surveys  to  be  delineated 
on  a  large  scale  with  much  precision. 

Restricting  therefore  compass  surveys  to  such  limits, 
the  ordinary  modes  of  procedure  adopted  are  as  follows. 

By  triangulation, — When  the  whole  of  the  details 
within  any  area  have  to  be  surveyed,  the  principle  of 
triangulation  is  adopted ;  a  base  line  is  measured  in 
some  convenient  open  part  of  the  country  that  is  com- 
paratively level  and  free  from  obstruction,  its  extremities 
being  chosen  so  that  most  of  the  important  points  around 
may  be  visible  from  them,  and  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
area  may  be  included  in  one  series  of  comprehensive 
triangles,  which  either  have  the  base  line  for  a  side,  or 
have  one  or  other  extremity  of  the  base  for  an  apex. 
Compass  bearings  are  then  taken  from  the  two  ends  of 
the  base  to  all  visible  important  points  ;  and  check 
bearings  are  also  taken  from  each  of  these  points  seve- 
rally both  on  all  the  rest  that  happen  to  be  visible  and 
on  the  ends  of  the  base.  Smaller  detail  is  interpolated 
in  the  same  way  by  bearings  from  these  points  to  minor 
objects,  such  as  hedge  corners,  gates,  comers  of  walls, 
and  buildings  ;  occasionally,  al^o,  short  distances  as  well 
as  offsets  are  measured  with  the  tape  to  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  detail  and  minor  triangulation.  The  next 
portion  of  survey  is  conducted  in  the  same  way,  some 
of  the  extreme  points  of  the  first  survey  acting  as  points 
in  the  second  portion  ;  should  these  closing  points  of 
the  two  portions  show  appreciable  error,  bases  of  verifi- 
cation may  be  measured,  similar  to  the  measurement  of 
the  original  base  lines,  between  any  of  these  closing 
points,  and  the  plotting  of  the  two  portions  of  survey 
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may  then  be  readjusted  in  accordance  with  the  verified 
bases.  In  plotting  this  all  unchecked  bearings  and 
faulty  points  have  to  be  rejected. 

A  large  extent  of  country  may  thus  be  surveyed  in 
pieces,  the  portions  being  afterwards  joined  and  fitted  with 
care,  provided  that  they  be  also  fitted  and  adjusted  to  a 
series  of  well-defined  and  easily-obtained  points  occurring 
in  some  more  comprehensive  triangulated  survey  of  the 
same  country,  such  as  a  Great  Trigonometrical  or  a  good 
topographical  survey ;  but  without  some  such  aid,  the 
junction  of  a  series  of  pieces  of  compass  survey  cannot 
be  effected  with  much  accuracy  ;  and  the  pieces  are  then 
merely  of  value  as  independent  portions. 

For  further  information  as  to  triangulation,  and 
measuring  and  prolonging  base  lines,  see  paragraphs  on 
such  subjects  in  Chain  Surveys  and  Theodolite  Sur- 
veys 

By  traversing, — When  survey  details  are  merely 
required  along  or  in  the  proximity  of  some  line  of  route, 
however  circuitous  it  may  be,  the  method  of  procedure 
known  as  traversing,  explained  at  page  72,  is  adopted 
in  preference  to  triangulation.  Each  forward  and  each 
corresponding  back  bearing  is  obtained  with  the  com- 
pass, and  each  distance  between  stations  is  measured 
or  observed  ;  and  checks  are  afforded  by  taking  addi- 
tional bearings  on  lateral  conspicuous  objects,  spires, 
buildings  and  towers.  A  compass  traverse  when  adopted 
as  a  means  of  filling  in  details  of  land  surveys  to  be 
plotted  on  a  moderate  scale,  between  yoW^^  ^'^^ 
•gooo6^^>  should  seldom  exceed  a  mile  in  length ;  as  the 
errors  of  observation  in  the  route  bearings  may  accumu- 
late to  a  very  seriously  appreciable  extent ;  and  if  the 
route  be  made  up  of  a  lai^e  number  of  short  distances, 
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the  liability  to  error  becomes  greater ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  frequent  closing  on  points  determined  by  some 
more  accurate  means,  as  before  mentioned  in  compass 
triangulation,  or  the  need  for  completing  or  closing  the 
traverse  by  continuing  it  by  some  other  return  route 
back  to  the  starting  point,  unless  the  lateral  objects  have 
afforded  sufficient  check  on  its  accuracy. 

Closing  a  traverse, — A  closed  traverse  in  either  of  these 
cases  forms  an  irregular  polygon  ;  for  if  any  two  closing 
points  in  it  have  been  previously  determined,  their  dis- 
tance apart  and  azimuth  is  known,  or  can  be  obtained 
from  a  plan,  and  this  becomes  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  ;  while  if  the  traverse  is  continued  until  it  closes 
on  its  starting  point,  all  its  sides  and  angles  are  obtained 
from  the  measurements  and  bearings.  To  check  the  accu- 
racy of  the  bearings,  deduce  from  them  all  the  inward 
angles  of  the  complete  polygon  ;  distinguishing  those 
that  are  re-entering  from  those  that  are  salient,  and 
taking  the  sum  of  the  whole,  check  it  by  the  formula 
given  at  page  48  in  the  collection  of  formulae. 

Reduction  to  a  single  meridian, — In  plotting  compass 
surveys,  whether  triangulation  or  traverse,  the  bearings 
are  more  usually  laid  down  carefully  on  paper  with  a 
large  protractor;  there  is,  however,  in  traverse  work 
much  risk  of  undiscoverable  error  in  so  doing,  for 
although  the  angles  and  consequently  the  bearings  may 
be  checked  and  found  correct  by  the  formula,  any  of  the 
distances  may  be  incorrectly  scaled  or  laid  down.  To 
obviate  this  risk  as  well  as  to  avoid  protracting  angles 
or  bearings,  the  whole  of  the  traverse  may  be  referred 
to  rectangular  coordinates,  or  reduced  to  any  single 
convenient  meridian,  such  as  one  passing  through  two 
adjacent  points  of  the  traverse,  or  through  the  starting 
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point  and  the  magnetic  north :  each  inclined  or  measured 
distance  is  thus  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  taken  along 


Figure  17.    Compass  Traverse. 

the  assumed  meridian,  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
the  calculation  being  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  table  of 
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sines  and  cosines  or  with  traverse  tables.  The  algebraic 
sum  of  each  of  these  sets  of  resolved  distances  should  in 
any  closed  traverse  be  equal  to  zero,  and  this  affords  a 
verification  of  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  before  plotting 
it,  and  enables  it  to  be  plotted  correctly  without  altera- 
tions. 

The  small  unclosed  traverse,  shown  in  figure  17,  is 
reduced  to  a  single  meridian  in  the  following  table : 


Reduction  of  Traverse  to  a  Meridian  passing 

through  a. 


Consecutive  Co- 

Independent 

Observed 

Dis- 

Reduced 

ordinates 

Co-ordinates 

Stations 

Bearings 

tances 

Bearings 

Lat. 

Dep. 

N.        W. 

A 

69^30' 

225 

69°3o'NE. 

79  N. 

214  W. 

79    214 

B 

320  30 

1350 

39  30  NW. 

1041  N. 

858  W. 

1128  1072 

C 

325   30 

1380 

34  30  NW. 

1137  N. 

781  W. 

2257  1853 

D 

358 

1230 

2    oNW. 

1229  N. 

4W. 

3486  1859 

E 

360 

II60 

0    0  N. 

1160N. 

0 

4646  1857 

F 

9  30 

171O 

9  30  NE. 

1686  N. 

282  E. 

6332  1575 

a 

4  30 

1320 

4  30  NE. 

1316  N. 

103  E. 

7648  1472 

H 

337 

970 

23    oNW. 

892  N. 

379  W. 

8540  I 85 I 

I 

2 

I2IO 

2    ONE. 

1209  N. 

42  £. 

9749  1809 

J 

15 

540 

15    ONE. 

521  N. 

139  E. 

10270  1670 

K 

347  30 

2140 
13235 

12  30  NW. 

2089  N. 

12359  N. 
oS. 

463  w. 

2699  W. 
566  E. 

12359  2133 

Sum 


12359  N.  2133  W. 


To  obtain  these  reduced  values ;  let  P  be  the  ob- 
served bearing  at  a  preceding,  F  the  observed  bearing  of 
a  following  station  ;  if  a  the  inward  angle  at  the  station 
be  required,  then  a  =  i^— P:pi8o°  ;  using  the  negative 
sign  when  P-\-a<\ 80°,  and  the  positive  when  it  is 
greater.  The  reduced  bearing  R  in  any  quadrant  is 
thus  obtained  ;  when  /^lies  between  0°  and  90^  R=F 
and   lies   NE. ;    when   F  lies   between   90°   and   i8o^ 
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R=^  iSd^^F  and  lies  SE. ;  when  F  lies  between  180** 
and  270**  i?  =  -/^— 180"  and  lies  SW. ;  and  when  7^  lies 
between  270"*  and  36o^  R^^dd'—F,  and  lies  NW. 

The  separate  co-ordinates  are  thus  obtained : 
Each  abscissa  along  the  meridian 

=  corresponding  distance  x  cosin  R, 

Each  ordinate  or  departure 

= corresponding  distance  x  sine  R  ; 

these  separate  co-ordinates  are  added  up  or  subtracted, 
in  accordance  with  their  signs  being  similar  or  different, 
from  the  starting  point  up  to  the  point  whose  indepen- 
dent co-ordinates  are  required  ;  that  is  to  say,  up  to  each 
one  successively  ;  and  when  the  traverse  is  a  closed  one, 
round  back  to  the  starting  point  again  where  the  final 
verification  is  shown  by  proving  its  co-ordinates  through 
results  of  the  summation  to  be  equal  to  zero. 

Compass  traverses  of  lai^e  extent  to  be  delineated 
on  a  very  small  scale,  such  as  those  of  travellers  and 
navigators,  are  to  a  certain  extent  based  on  the  same 
principle  or  method  of  procedure.  A  chapter  will  sub- 
sequently be  devoted  to  the  special  subject  of  route 
surveys. 

Details  of  traverse  work, — The  above  constitutes  the 
skeleton  of  the  traverse  work  ;  the  adjacent  details  or 
filling  in  may  be  done  by  distances  and  offsets  measured, 
or  with  the  occasional  aid  of  minor  triangulation  as 
before  explained. 

Tfie  verification  of  tlu  compass. — The  compass  used 
in  surveys  of  small  extent  requires  merely  rough  verifi- 
cation ;  the  magnetic  meridian  can  only  be  indicated  as 
accurately  as  the  graduation  of  its  circle  will  admit. 
The  variation  of  the  compass  at  Greenwich  in  1 879  is 
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1 8®  45'  W. ;  and  the  magnetic  elements  are  given  every 
year  in  Whitaker's  Almanac.  To  determine  the  varia- 
tion of  any  compass,  used  at  any  place  and  time,  is 
practically  to  read  the  bearing  when  sighted  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  true  meridian.  Various  modes  of  finding  the 
meridian  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Astronomical 
Observations  on  route  surveys  ;  but  the  most  simple  and 
rough  methods,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Nautical  Al- 
manac or  of  accurate  instruments  are  the  two  following : 
1st.  Take  the  bearings  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set, when  its  lower  limb  is  a  semidiameter  above  the 
horizon,  the  bisection  of  the  ingle  formed  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  true  meridian.  2nd.  The  direction  of 
the  polestar  is  that  of  the  true  meridian,  when  a  plummet 
shows  that  a  true  line  passing  through  it  and  the  star 
Alioth,  6  Ursae  Majoris  (the  fifth  star  of  the  Great  Bear) 
is  truly  vertical.  Having  thus  either  plumbed  down  and 
picketed  the  true  meridian  from  any  spot,  or  determined 
the  correct  azimuth  of  any  spire  or  mark  from  it,  the 
marks  should  be  made  permanent  for  future  purposes  of 
verification. 

A  specimen  of  Compass-Survey  is  given  in  Plate  IV. 
and  Field-record  No.  III. 

Section  6.      SEXTANT  SURVEYS. 

The  adjustments  of  the  surveying  sextant  have  been 
explained  in  the  paragraph  on  Reflecting  Instruments 
(page  40).  In  the  abstract  the  instrument  would  appear 
most  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  the  surveyor,  being 
extremely  portable  and  giving  angular  readings  to  20 
seconds,  as  well  as  being  free  from  all  the  liability  to 
error  that  is  so  inconvenient  in  magnetic  instruments.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  used  as  would  other- 
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wise  be  the  case,  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  does  not  give  angles  in  the  exact  plane 
of  the  horizon,  but  in  the  plane  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer  and  the  two  objects  observed ;  it  either  becomes 
necessary  to  take  two  altitudes  with  each  angle  and  to 
reduce  it  by  calculation  -  to  a  horizontal  angle  (the 
formulae  and  examples  for  this  are  given  at  page  59  in 
the  collection  of  formulae),  or  it  is  necessary  to  set  up 
a  rod  strictly  vertical,  or  to  hang  a  plumb-line  in  the 
exact  direction  from  the  observer  of  one  of  the  ob- 
jects, and  then  handle  the  instrument  in  an  approximate 
horizontal  plane,  and  observe  a  horizontal  angle.  Besides 
the  inconvenience  and  tediousness  of  setting  up  addi- 
tional rods  or  plumb-lines  with  accuracy  for  every  set  of 
angles,  in  windy  weather  it  is  impracticable  to  observe 
on  them  with  precision  ;  while  permanent  vertical  lines, 
such  as  edges  of  buildings,  are  not  always  available,  and 
anything  approaching  to  the  guesswork  involved  in  dis- 
pensing with  vertical  lines  may  vitiate  the  whole  of  the 
angular  observations.  In  the  second  place,  the  exact  super- 
position of  the  direct  and  the  reflected  image  is  essential 
to  a  correct  angular  observation  ;  in  clear  weather,  and 
with  well-defined  objects  not  more  than  go'*'  apart,  this 
is  easy ;  but  when  the  objects  are  ill-defined,  the  weather 
dull  (as  is  frequent  in  Great  Britain),  and  when  the 
angle  is  between  90**  and  1 20^  so  that  the  mirror  pre- 
sents a  narrow  breadth  to  the  observer's  eye,  the  opera- 
tion involves  considerable  doubt  and  has  to  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  ;  this  is  both  troublesome  and  tedious. 
These  two  objections  render  the  instrument  inconve- 
nient in  triangulation,  while  the  diflSculty  in  observing 
very  obtuse  angles  with  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  impossibility 
without  a  supplementary  arc,  render  it  inconvenient  in 
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traverse  work.  It  is  hence  often  relegated  by  sur- 
veyors to  the  class  of  appliances  for  occasional  use 
in  special  cases  apart  from  the  above.  The  special 
uses  are,  that  an  occasional  horizontal  angle  observed 
with  it  may  be  useful  as  a  check  in  compass  triangula- 
tion,  that  an  angle  of  altitude  observed  with  it  may  be 
occasionally  wanted  to  determine,  or  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing, the  height  of  a  building  or  other  such  object ;  and  that 
it  is  useful  in  setting  out  or  verifying  a  horizontal  angle 
up  to  about  90^  with  precision  in  works  of  construction. 
Surveys  of  small  extent  can,  however,  under  favourable 
circumstances  be  accurately  made  with  the  sextant. 

1st.  By  triangzilation.  Flat  country  is  most  suitable 
to  surveying  with  the  sextant,  as  the  station  poles  used 
as  survey  marks  then  more  frequently  afford  sufficient 
length  to  serve  as  vertical  lines,  and  aid  in  obtaining  the 
horizontal  angles  correctly.  A  base  line  is  measured  (as 
for  compass  survey  before-mentioned),  and  a  network  of 
triangles  conveniently  arranged  by  choosing  suitable 
positions  for  stations.  The  best  triangle  for  survey 
purposes  in  triangulation  is  equilateral,  but  in  practice 
the  angle  should  not  exceed  100**  or  be  less  than  30®.  The 
three  angles  of  every  triangle  should  be  observed,  as 
their  sum  being  180''  affords  a  check  on  the  angular 
observations.  The  larger  triangles  should  be  as  com- 
prehensive as.  circumstances  admit.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  with  a  base  line  of  about 
1000  feet,  and  an  adopted  scale  of  representation  less  than 
y^y^th,  three  sets  or  series  of  comprehensive  triangles 
can  be  surveyed,  after  starting  from  the  base,  without 
accumulating  serious  error;  but  so  much  depends  on 
the  scale  of  delineation  adopted,  and  the  adventitious 
circumstances   affecting  the    accuracy   of  the    angular 
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observations,  that  no  precise  rule  can  *be  laid  down. 
In  plotting  the  work,  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  all 
the  triangles  may  be  calculated  and  then  laid  down  to 
scale,  or  the  base  line  may  alone  be  laid  down  to  scale, 
and  the  angles  plotted  with  a  protractor ;  the  former 
mode  is  better,  the  latter  is  more  rapid ;  and  both 
methods  together  afford  verification.  The  principles  of 
triangulation  hereafter  explained,  under  the  head  of 
Theodolite  Survey,  are  applied  in  a  rough  manner  in 
sextant  survey  of  this  class,  which  is  generally  limited 
to  a  square  mile  of  country;  the  details  or  filling  in 
of  the  triangles  may  be  most  rapidly  carried  out  by 
distances  and  offsets  and  compass  bearings  in  the  way 
previously  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  Compass,* 
Survey. 

2nd.  By  traversing.  In  traversing  with  the  sextant 
flat  country  is  as  advantageous  as  it  is  in  triangulation. 
The  principle  of  traversing  has  been  already  explained 
at  page  72,  and  its  application  in  chain"^  survey  and 
compass  survey  at  pages  93  and  104.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  traversing  with  the  sextant  consists  in  the 
observation  of  any  very  obtuse  angles.  These  may 
severally  be  divided  into  two  acute  angles  by  using  an 
available  lateral  point ;  but  a  better  device  is  to  employ 
advanced  points  on  the  produced  lines  of  traverse,  and 
thus  to  confine  angular  observation  to  acute  angles  only. 
For  instance,  \{  AB,  BQ  CD,  be  three  lines  of  traverse, 
the  inward  angles  By  C,  D  being  obtuse,  but  less  than 
180°,  let  ABb  be  the  starting  direction  and  AB  the  first 
measured  distance,  b  being  the  position  of  a  pole  set  up 
further  on  in  the  same  direction.  On  arrival  at  -5,  after 
setting  up  a  pole  at  c  further  on,  the  acute  angle  bBc 
is  observed,  and  its  supplement  the  inward  angle  ABC 
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recorded ;  after  measuring  BC^  the  acute  angle  cCd  is 
observed,  and  its  supplement  the  inward  angle  BCD 
recorded  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  traverse,  except 
whenever  the  inward  angle  happens  to  be  acute,  in  which 
case  it  can  be  observed  and  recorded  as  such.  This  pro- 
cess is  suited  to  tolerably  open  country,  and  along  rather 
straight  roads,  but  not  along  very  winding  lines  of  route 
with  hedges  or  obstacles  on  both  sides ;  it  may  be  much 
facilitated  by  any  conspicuous  object  such  as  a  spire  in 
the  general  direction  forward,  as  the  acute  angles  may 
then  be  observed  on  it  and  the  advanced  poles  ^,  ^,  d^ 
etc.  dispensed  with ;  the  direction  of  that  object  from 
the  first  station  may  then  be  used  as  the  meridian  of 
reference  instead  of  the  starting  direction  AB,  It  is 
very  necessary  to  note  in  the  record  whenever  the  actual 
inward  angle  is  more  than  1 8o^  in  which  case  it  is  not 
the  supplement  of  the  observed  acute  angle,  but  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  it  with  i8o°.  Checks  on  lateral  objects 
are  more  necessary  in  such  traverses  than  in  compass 
traversing,  where  every  forward  bearing  is  verified  by  a 
back  bearing,  as  a  corresponding  verification  is  not 
always  possible  in  such  sextant  traverses  ;  for  example, 
the  angle  bBC  may  be  observed  at  jff,  but  the  angle 
bCB  may  not  be  possible  of  observation,  and  even 
if  it  should  be,  it  does  not  alone  afford  any  verifica- 
tion ;  hence  the  necessity  for  well-defined  lateral 
objects. 

Reduction  to  a  single  meridian,  —  The  principles 
involved  in  reduction  have  been  explained  under  com- 
pass traversing ;  the  distances,  inward  angles,  and  the 
bearing  of  one  traverse  line,  being  observed,  the  rest 
is  reduced  as  in  the  following  example  which  is  illustrated 
in  figure  i8. 
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Figure  i8.    Sextant  Traverse. 


The  details  in  proximity  to  the  route  traversed  are 
obtained  by  the  method  of  distances  and  offsets,  aided 
occasionally  by  compass  bearings. 
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Section  7.    Theodolite  Surveys. 

The  adjustments  and  corrections  in  angular  observa- 
tion that  may  be  required  in  using  the  theodolite  are 
explained  in  Chapter  I. 

As  surveys  in  which  the  theodolite  is  used  may  be 
of  any  extent,  large  or  small,  and  may  be  either  for 
general  or  special  purposes,  they  can  only  conveniently 
be  classified  under  the  heads  of 

Triangulation  surveys,  and 
Traverse  surveys, 

and  combinations  of  the  two ;  purely  traverse  surveys 
being  more  generally  confined  to  special  and  engineering 
purposes,  on  works  of  communication. 

Triangulation  surveys,  as  ordinarily  conducted  for 
topographical  purposes  of  large  or  of  moderate  extent, 
are  based  on  the  same  principles,  operations,  and  modes 
of  procedure  as  are  now,  or  were  originally  adopted  in 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  surveys  of  large  countries. 
These  latter  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  the 
operations  employed  in  them  will  be  referred  to,  not  for 
exact  imitation,  but  for  the  guidance  they  afford  in 
carrying  out  corresponding  operations  with  less  precision 
on  the  same  principles.  The  principal  points  in  which 
such  topographical  surveys  differ  in  operation  from  Great 
Trigonometrical  surveys  are  the  following. 

1st.  Astronomical  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  very  frequently  dispensed  with. 

2nd.  The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
either  entirely  neglected,  all  triangles  being  treated  as 
plane,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  very  simple  method  of 
Legendre  is  adopted  for  treating  large  triangles  as  plane 
after  applying  a  correction  to  the  angles  observed. 
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3rd.  The  country  is  completely  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  triangulation,  instead  of  divided  into  parallelo- 
grams by  meridional  and  latitudinal  series  of  triangles. 

4th.  The  angular  observations  are  made  with  small 
portable  theodolites,  having  plates  with  graduated  arcs 
of  4y  5,  or  6  inches,  and  in  exceptional  cases  8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  read  to  20,  10,  or  J  seconds,  instead  of 
with  immense  -theodolites  reading  to  hundredths  of  a 
second. 

Sth.  The  measurement  of  base  lines  is  carried  out 
with  the  simple  surveyor's  chain,  and  perhaps  repeated  a 
few  times  without  using  the  troughs,  trestles,  straining 
weights,  screw-marking-points  and  compensating  bars 
adopted  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  survey. 

6th.  The  whole  scale  of  operation  and  the  amount  of 
accuracy  required  are  smaller,  the  appliances  more 
portable,  the  work  more  rapid,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  less. 

The  preliminary  considerations  before  starting  the 
actual  surveying  are : 

isL  The  extent  of  country  to  be  surveyed  and  its 
nature :  whether  hilly,  flat  or  cramped,  or  intersected  by 
rivers,  covered  with  buildings,  wood,  forest,  or  marsh,  or 
any  obstacles  that  may  impede  work  in  certain  parts 
of  it.  2nd.  The  scale  on  which  the  survey  is  to  be 
delineated  or  represented  ;  and  the  limiting  error  in  mea- 
surement that  becomes  inappreciable  on  the  final  plan. 
3rd.  The  amount  of  detail  required :  such  as  whether 
every  field  and  hedgerow  is  to  be  shown  on  the  plan,  or 
whether  every  building,  or  only  every  block  of  build- 
ings, or  every  frontage,  or  limit  of  holdings  is  to  be 
shown..  4th.  Any  information  that  may  bear  on  the 
special  objects  for  which  the  survey  may  be  made. 
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5th.  The  amount  of  time  available,  and  the  number 
of  assistants,  men,  instruments,  and  appliances. 

Selection  of  Base  Lines  and  Principal  Stations. — These 
matters  having  been  considered,  the  first  operation  is  to 
examine  the  tract  of  land,  country  or  town,  with  the 
view  of  choosing  suitable  positions  for  measuring  a  base 
line,  and,  if  necessary,  also  bases  of  verification,  and  of 
arranging  the  distribution  of  the  principal  station-points 
over  the  whole  tract  All  such  positions  may  then  be 
roughly  marked  on  the  ground,  and  recorded  with  dis- 
tinguishing letters  or  numbers  in  a  rough  sketch  in  the 
field-book. 

The  conditions  most  favourable  for  a  base  line  are 
an  open  flat  extent  of  country,  unimpeded  by  obstacles 
of  any  sort  or  long  grass  or  vegetation ;  the  ground 
moderately  soft  and  capable  of  holding  the  iron  pins  or 
skewers  used  with  measuring  chains,  or  at  least  capable 
of  being  marked  without  chiselling  at  each  chain  length. 

The  length  required  for  a  base  line  must  be  suited  to 
the  triangulation  dependent  on  it ;  if  the  survey  is  ex- 
tensive the  sides  of  the  main  triangles  are  as  long  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the  theodolite- 
telescopes  used,  and  as  the  form  of  triangle  most  suited 
to  survey  purposes  is  equilateral,  the  length  of  base  line 
is  then  more  governed  by  the  two  practical  circumstances 
of  the  conditions  of  the  ground  and  the  powers  of  the 
instruments  than  by  other  considerations. 

The  extremities  of  the  base  line  should,  when 
marked,  be  clearly  visible  from  the  country  around,  and 
hence  an  elevated  plateau  is  an  advantageous  position 
for  a  base  line  of  an  extensive  survey ;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  indispensable  that  the  two  extremities 
should  be  visible  from  each  other ;  if  circumstances  are 
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favorable  in  other  respects,  intermediate  points  in  the 
base  line  may  be  ranged  with  extreme  care  to  make  up 
for  the  defect 

Should  it  happen  that  the  ground  does  not  offer 
facilities  for  the  direct  measurement  of  a  suifficiently  long 
base,  as  may  happen  when  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able, the  greater  portion  of  the  base  should  be  measured, 
and  the  length  of  an  additional  piece  carefully  obtained 
by  calculation  by  any  of  the  methods  of  prolonging 
bases  hereafter  described  in  the  paragraph  on  measure- 
ment of  base  lines. 

The  choice  of  station-points  for  the  main  triangula- 
tion,  or  principal  network  of  triangles  to  be  spread  over 
the  tract  of  country  will  necessarily  be  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  triangles  determined  as  most  suitable 
to  the  conditions  and  extent  of  the  tract,  or  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  limits  laid  down  for  the  sides  of 
these  triangles ;  the  position  of  the  points  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  signal  flag  at  each  one  may  be  visible 
from  the  neighbouring  points  of  observation,  and  thus 
admit  of  the  observation  of  all  three  angles  of  every  tri- 
angle ;  rather  elevated  points  on  open  ground  are  hence 
to  be  preferred.  If  a  spire  or  tower  is  made  one  of  the 
main  triangulation  points,  and  happens  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  signal  point  only  without  affording  facilities 
for  setting  up  an  instrument  and  taking  angles  from  it, 
a  satellite  station  of  observation  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  former  must  be  used,  and  the  angles  observed 
there  reduced  by  calculation  to  the  point  observed. 
(See  formula  in  general  collection.)  This,  however, 
should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  Two  satellite 
stations  or  two  inaccessible  points  are  inadmissible  in 
any  one  triangle.     The  triangles  adopted  in  main  trian- 
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gulation  should  not  have  any  angles  less  than  30**  or 
greater  than  120°,  and  are  preferable  when  nearly  equi- 
lateral. 

The  demarcation  of  the  survey  points  has  been 
already  treated  on  in  section  vi.,  Chapter  I.,  pp.  67-69 ; 
but  in  this  special  branch,  the  marking  of  points  for  ex- 
tensive main  triangulation,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  much  loss  of  time  may  ensue  from  inability  to  find 
points  badly  marked,  or  from  signals  being  removed  or 
altered  in  position  by  the  action  of  the  wind  ;  also,  that 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  such  triangulation 
as  large  and  comprehensive  as  practicable,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  have  to  wait  for  very  clear 
weather  in  order  to  discern  very  distant  signal  poles.  In 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country  it  is  worth 
while  to  wait  months  for  an  opportunity  of  observing  on 
a  very  distant  point,  but  in  ordinary  operations  that 
is  not  the  case,  hence  these  practical  disadvantages  re- 
quire attention. 

Next  as  regards  very  distant  stations :  the  elevated 
signal  point  to  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  has  to 
be  elevated  in  accordance  with  available  means,  ^nd 
the  corresponding  point  of  observation  on  the  ground  or 
position  of  the  instrument  must  be  plumbed  down  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  afford  the  necessary  amount  of  con- 
venience, the  height  of  the  signal  point,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  point  where  the  lower  edge  or  sometimes  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bunting  joins  the  pole,  should  never 
be  less  than  one  foot  per  mile  of  the  extreme  distance 
of  observation  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  observing 
station  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  it  is,  of  course, 
better  to  elevate  it  more.  When  the  signal  pole  is  not 
fixed   to   branches  of  a  tree  or  to  other  ready  struc- 
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tures,  a  framed  support  or  tripod  becomes  necessary  ;  the 
base  of  this  should  for  security's  sake  be  equal  to  half 
the  actual  height 

The  single  set  of  triangles  constituting  the  main 
triangulation  require  some  verification  beyond  the  obser- 
vations merely  sufficient  for  laying  them  down,  or  plot- 
ting them  ;  this  is  generally  effected  by  extra  angular 
observations  which  thus  afford  independent  calculations 
through  another  set  of  triangles,  but  when  these  fail  or 
are  insufficient,  two  or  even  three  bases  of  verification 
may  be  necessary.  The  position  of  these  bases  should 
be  such  as  to  afford  a  check  on  the  whole  system  of 
triangles,  and  hence  be  near  the  extremities  of  the  tract 
surveyed  ;  in  other  respects  their  positions  should  have 
most  of  the  advantages  mentioned  as  necessary  for 
original  base  lines. 

Measurement  of  a  base. — A  tolerably  level  site  having 
been  selected,  the  base  line  is  measured  with  a  correct 
chain,  either  of  lOO  feet,  or  of  66  feet,  as  may  be  suit- 
able ;  careful  comparison  of  the  chain  with  a  standard 
both  before  and  after  measurement  is  necessary,  and  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  several  times  to  obtain  a 
mean.  (The  mode  of  chaining  is  described  in  the  section 
on  Chain  Surveying,  page  84).  In  hot  countries  or 
under  special  circumstances,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
note  the  temperatures  on  each  occasion,  and  to  reduce 
the  results  to  some  standard  temperature,  as  62**  Fahren- 
heit. The  extremities  of  the  base  should  have  been 
previously  carefully  picketed,  or  chisel-marked  on  blocks 
of  stone  imbedded  in  the  ground  ;  intermediate  points 
not  more  than  ten  chains  apart  having  been  marked 
with  pickets  ranged  in  with  the  theodolite  or  portable 
transit  instrument  to  ensure  straight  chaining.     As  the 
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base  line  is  nearly  level,  or  consists  of  a  small  number 
of  pieces  of  gradual  inclination,  the  chaining  may  be 
conducted  on  the  actual  ground  (not  by  stepping)  any 
small  unevenness  being  removed  or  avoided  by  using 
bricks  or  planks  laid  down  ;  a  correct  section  of  the 
base  line  may  then  be  obtained  by  levelling,  and  the 
horizontal  reductions  for  these  pieces  applied  to  obtain 
a  true  horizontal  reduction.  Lastly,  as  the  plan  of  the 
survey  is  to  be  a  horizontal  projection  at  an  elevation 
of  mean  sea  level,  the  corrected  base  must  be  diminished 
on  this  account,  or  reduced  to  mean  sea  level,  by  the 
following  formula. 

Let  Z-=the  corrected  base  already  obtained, 

/=the  base  when  reduced  to  mean  sea  level, 
A=the  elevation  of  the  base  above  M.S.L.  in  feet, 
R  =3  the  radius  of  the  earth  in  feet, 

=Z— -— -  nearly. 

And  this  reduced  value  should  be  used  in  plotting  the 
plan  of  the  main  triangulation. 

In  small  surveys  all  these  corrections  are  not  neces- 
sary, the  amount  of  exactitude  has  then  to  be  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  the  scale  of  the  plan,  and 
other  matters ;  but  the  effect  of  error  in  the  measured 
distance  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
regards  results  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  triangulation 
depending  on  it  It  is  evident  that  the  errors  in  the  cal- 
culated sides  of  the  first  triangle  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  lengths  of  these  sides,  and  that  these  errors  will 
be  continually  magnified  in  proceeding  through  a  whole 
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series  of  dependent  triangles,  until  they  become  inadmis- 
sible from  their  enormity.  Certain  limits  of  error  must 
therefore  be  fixed  as  suitable  to  the  case. 

Modes  of  extending  a  base  line  without  measure- 
ment, — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  ground  is  not 
suited  to  the  measurement  of  the  whole  of  a  base  line  ; 
in  this  case  a  portion  only  is  measured  and  the  rest 
calculated  in  accordance  with  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  modes. 

1st.  When  the  measured  base  AB  can  be  conve- 
niently prolonged  in  both  directions  towards  E  and  F, 


D 

Figure  19.     Prolonging  a  Base  Line. 

Select  two  temporary  station  points  C  and  D,  so  that 
the  resulting  triangles  ACB,  ADB  may  be  well  condi- 
tioned, and  if  possible  nearly  equilateral ;  observe  all  the 
angles  of  these  two  triangles  and, calculate  the  side  CD 
through  each  triangle,  thus  verifying  the  result ;  then 
choose  two  points  E  and  F  in  the  prolongation  of  AB, 
so  that  the  triangles  CDE,  CDF  may  be  well-con- 
ditioned ;  observe  all  the  angles  in  these  two  triangles, 
and  calculate  EF  twice  through  separate  triangles. 

2nd.  When  the  prolongation  can  be  conveniently 
effected  in  only  one  direction,  as  towards  F\  a  corre- 
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spending  method  can  be  adopted,  which  differs  only  in 
being  one-sided.  Choosing  points  C  and  D  rather  more 
towards  F,  and  observing  all  the  angles,  compute  BC 
and  BD  ;  then  choosing  F^  so  that  CDF  may  be  well 
conditioned,  and  observing  all  the  angles,  compute 
BF  both  in  the  triangle  BCF  and  in  BDFy  thus  verify- 
ing the  result. 

In  either  method  the  solutions  are  ordinary  cases 
of  plane  trigonometry  ;  for  which  formulae  are  given  in 
the  general  collection,  Chapter  I.,  page  47. 

These  and  corresponding  methods  may  be  adopted 
for  enlargement  of  bases  by  successive  steps,  but  they 
are  not  strictly  justifiable  beyond  one  operation,  as  they 
necessarily  introduce  .  the  accumulated  error  due  to  the 
successive  triangles,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
method  can  hardly  be  termed  one  of  prolonging  a  base, 
but  rather  one  of  enlarging  or  disposing  of  the  triangles 
in  its  vicinity. 

When  the  measurement  of  the  base  line  of  any 
extensive  survey  is  made,  its  azimuth  should  be  deter- 
mined by  angular  observation  with  the  theodolite  on 
a  true  meridian;  in  smaller  surveys  the  magnetic 
azimuth  shown  by  a  good  compass  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  true  azimuth  of  the  base.  For 
the  simpler  modes  of  finding  the  meridian,  see  Compass 
Surveys,  pages  109  ;  for  the  more  exact  modes,  seq 
astronomical  observations  in  Route  Surveys. 

If  the  latitude  and  longitude  is  required  of  any 
single  point  in  the  survey,  it  nray  be  obtained  by  direct 
astronomical  observation  (as  explained  under  Route 
Surveys,  in  Part  IV.)  or  from  a  neighbouring  obser- 
vatory which  should  be  connected  with  the  survey  by 
extending  the  latter  for  this  purpose ;  the  latitude,  longi- 
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tude,  and  azimuth  of  any  other  point  in  the  survey  may 
then  be  calculated  (see  formulae  and  examples  in 
Chapter  I.,  at  pages  54  and  64). 

If  any  two  points  near  the  extremities  of  a  large 
tract  of  country,  whether  surveyed  or  not,  are  occasionally 
visible  from  each  other,  so  that  under  good  arrange- 
ments the  azimuths  of  these  points  from  each  other  may 
be  observed  or  obtained  ;  then  if  these  points  are  nearly 
in  the  same  meridian,  and  their  latitudes  are  several 
times  carefully  observed,  their  distance  apart  may  be 
obtained  by  the  formula  given  in  the  collection,  which 
is  also  exemplified  in  Chapter  I. 

Distance  in  feet  =  101-36  x  secant  azimuth  x  (L  — Z')- 
Main  triangulation. — The  base  line  of  the  main  tri- 
angulation  having  been  measured  and  reduced,  the 
observation  of  all  the  horizontal  angles  of  each  triangle 
used,  as  well  as  of  other  available  angles  that  may  be 
useful  for  verification,  is  proceeded  with.  Each  angle 
being  read  with  the  two  or  the  three  verniers  of  the 
theodolite  and  recorded  in  order,  a  first  check  is  afforded 
against  error;  the  vertical  angles  also  are  sometimes 
recorded,  as  they  assist  in  finding  the  position  of  the 
signal  point  in  dull  weather  at  any  subsequent  time ; 
and  if  two  observers  act  in  accordance  and  take  them 
simultaneously,  these  vertical  angles  may  be  utilised  in 
subsequent  levelling  operations  as  reciprocal  vertical 
angles  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  of  little  or  no  use, 
and  hence  graduated  vertical  arcs  in  surveyors*  theodo- 
lites are  often  dispensed  with.  The  second  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  horizontal  angles  is  obtained  by  the 
summation  of  the  three  angles  observed  in  each  triangle, 
the  sum  of  which  should  in  plane  triangles  be  180**,  and 
in  triangles  sensibly  spherical  be  =  1 80  +  £",  where  E  is 
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the  Spherical  excess,  calculated  from  the  formula  given 
in  the  general  collection  in  Chapter  I.,  page  49. 

Should  the  sum  of  the  three  mean  angles  show  any 
error,  one-third  of  this  error  should  be  applied  in  the 
correction  of  each  of  the  three  angles,  if  the  number  of 
observations  of  each  of  the  angles  has  been  equal ;  but 
if  unequal,  the  error  must  be  apportioned  according  to 
Gauss'  rule  or  formula,  given  and  exemplified  in  Chapter 
I.,  at  pages  49  and  57.  It  is  hence  obviously  better 
to  adhere  to  a  certain  fixed  number  of  observations  of 
each  angle,  but  as  some  of  the  readings  may  be  so  evi- 
dently faulty  as  to  require  absolute  rejection,  an  unequal 
number  of  accepted  observations  may  sometimes  have 
to  be  dealt  with. 

The  third  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  horizontal 
angles  is  obtained  by  grouping  any  number  of  con- 
tiguous triangles  into  an  irregular  polygon,  and  summing 
the  whole  of  the  inward  angles  along  its  contour ;  if  the 
whole  area  of  the  polygon  can  be  treated  as  sensibly 
plane,  without  taking  the  spheroidicity  of  the  earth 
into  consideration,  the  sum  of  these  angles  should 
=  (iV— 2)  X  180**  where  iV=the  number  of  sides  of  the 
polygon.  If  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
considered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  group  of  extensive 
triangles,  the  group  should  be  so  formed  as  to  make  up 
one  approximate  large  triangle,  the  area  of  which  can 
be  calculated,  and  consequently  also  the  spherical  ex- 
cess E  (see  formula,  page  49,  Chapter  I.) ;  the  sum 
of  the  inward  angles  in  this  case  should  be  equal  to 
(A^-2)xi8o^-|-£. 

The  horizontal  angles  observed  having  thus  been 
reduced  to  corrected  means  and  verified,  they  are  used 
in  the  computation  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  to  be 
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plotted  on  the  plan  ;  the  computation  starting  with  the 
triangles  subtending  the  base  line,  in  each  of  which  three 
angles  and  one  side  are  given  to  find  the  other  two 
sides,  and  continuing  on  through  the  whole  series  of 
triangulation  up  to  the  bases  of  verification,  the  lengths 
of  which  are  thus  calculated  and  compared  with  the 
reduced  measurements.  Any  very  small  errors  may  be 
neglected ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  moderately  small, 
they  are  generally  thrown  in  or  adjusted  in  the  plotting 
at  the  portions  or  points  of  survey  that  show  traces  of 
weakness ;  still  more  important  error  may  be  distributed 
in  the  plotting  by  adjustment  to  an  exaggerated  or  a 
diminished  scale  of  the  whole  of  the  triangulation, 
so  that  the  error  may  nowhere  in  the  survey  exceed  a 
fixed  limit. 

The  trigonometrical  calculations  are  effected  for 
plane  triangles  with  the  formulae  given  at  page  47, 
Chapter  I.,  and  for  spherical  triangles  in  a  corresponding- 
way  after  applying  the  reduction  of  Legendre,  or  re-r 
ducing  each  angle  by  one-third  of  the  spherical  excess 
calculated  for  each  such  triangle,  as  mentioned  at  page  49, 
and  exemplified  at  pages  57,  in  Chapter  I.  All  reductions 
on  account  of  satellite  or  supplementary  stations  of  obser- 
vation must  be  made  previous  to  these  calculations,  so 
that  cleared  results  alone  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Such 
reductions  are  made  with  the  formula  given  on  page  52, 
and  exemplified  at  page  60,  Chapter  I. 

A  certain  amount  of  verification  of  certain  sides  of 
triangles  may  be  sometimes  obtained  by  computing 
them  through  independent  sets  of  triangles. 

The  main  triangulation  being  then  plotted  finally, 
and  ready  to  receive  the  secondary  triangulation  and 
filling  in  of  detail,  the  azimuths  of  all  the  lines  of  the 
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main  triangulation  may  be  calculated  from  that  deter- 
mined for  the  base  line,  and  recorded  for  use  and  refer- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  work.  The  azimuths  of  any- 
required  lines  between  any  two  stations  of  main  trian- 
gulation  can  also  be  calculated,  and  any  latitudes  or 
longitudes  required  may  also  be  computed.  The  formulae 
for  this  purpose  are  given  at  page  54,  and  exemplified 
at  page  65,  Chapter  I. 

Secondary  Triangulation, — When  the  main  triangu- 
lation  is  so  extensive,  and  the  sides  so  long  that  the  de- 
tailed filling  in  of  the  survey  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  it  without  appreciable  error,  a  series  of  secondary 
or  smaller  triangles  becomes  necessary.  This  subsidiary 
network  of  triangulation  is  dependent  on  the  former  ; 
the  limit  allowed  to  the  length  of  sides  admissible  in 
it  is  dependent  on  the  mode  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  detail  survey  is  to  be  made,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  latter.  The  principles  adopted  in  the  secondary 
triangulation  are  those  of  the  main  triangulation  ;  the 
survey  points  Used  are  chosen  on  the  same  principles  of 
convenience  of  inter-observation,  many  of  them  being 
ranged  in  as  intermediate  points  on  the  survey  lines  of 
the  main  triangulation,  and  their  distances  apart  mea- 
sured to  serve  as  sets  of  secondary  base  lines  for  the 
subsidiary  network ;  the  remaining  points  are  selected 
in  the  interior  of  the  main  triangles  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  well-conditioned  secondary  triangles,  and  to  afford 
convenience  and  reduce  labour  in  filling  in  the  detail. 

In  small  surveys  secondary  triangulation  may  often 
be  entirely  dispelled  with. 

Filling  in  detail. — The  whole  of  the  detail  of  the 
survey — roads,  hedges,  buildings,  streams,  etc,  is  fitted 
on  to  the  foregoing  tiiangulation  ;  in  small  surveys  it  is 
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more  generally  effected  by  direct  chainage,  sometimes  by 
chained  triangulation,  and  sometimes  merely  by  chained 
distances  and  offsets,  on  the  principles  already  explained 
in  the  section  on  chain  surveys.  It  is,  however,  prefer- 
able to  adopt  telemetrical  observation  for  a  great  part 
of  such  work  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  and  compass 
bearings  may  be  used  to  save  labour  in  the  less  impor- 
tant details. 

In  large  surveys  the  filling  in  may  be  effected  either 
by  chain  or  telemeter  work,  or  by  sextant  survey,  when 
accuracy  is  necessary ;  but  whenever  the  detail  may  be 
coarsely  done,  as  for  plans  or  maps  on  a  small  scale 
which  are  incapable  of  showing  minor  detail,  this  part 
of  the  work  may  be  done  by  compass  or  by  plane-table. 
The  modes  of  conducting  all  survey  work  of  these  de- 
scriptions have  already  been  treated  under  their  respec- 
tive heads  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter. 

As  it  is  important  in  ordinary  theodolite  surveys 
to  avoid  loss  of  time,  the  triangulation  and  the  detailed 
survey  should  proceed  nearly  simultaneously,  and  in 
this  case,  as  the  fitting  of  the  plotting  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  former  requires  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  points  of  triangulation  should  have  their  position 
relative  to  surrounding  objects  carefully  measured  in  a 
way  that  admits  of  no  doubt  of  their  exact  location. 
If,  however,  the  triangulation  is  finished  before  the  detail 
survey  commences,  the  survey  points  of  the  former  are 
allowed  to  remain  visible  for  the  purposes  of  the  latter, 
which  then  closes  on  them. 

The  detailed  survey  generally  gives  a  certain  amount 
of  written  information  as  to  names  of  places,  streets, 
mansions,  rivers,  and  so  forth  ;  information  as  to  imagi- 
nary boundary  lines  of  parishes,  districts,  counties,  and 
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provinces   must  be  obtained  from  the  local  authorities 
and  entered  on  the  final  plan. 

In  maps  or  plans  on  a  small  scale  it  is  usual  to  re- 
present roads  and  railways  by  double  lines  and  thick 
lines  of  any  convenient  exaggerated  breadth,  which 
bears  some  definite  ratio  to  the  actual  breadths  shown 
in  the  original  plotting  of  the  details. 

The  principles  of  theodolite  triangulation  are  illus- 
trated in  the  reduced  plan,  Plate  V.,  where  they  arc 
applied  to  a  district  about  four  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide,  or  nearly  nine  square  miles  ;  the  base  line  i&  about 
a  mile  in  length.  No  secondary  set  of  triangles  was 
used,  traversing  along  all  the  roads  and  closing  on  the 
main  stations  having  been  carried  out  as  a  preferable 
alternative  in  the  secondary  part  of  the  survey;  the 
smaller  detail  was  put  in  with  ofisets  and  compass 
bearings. 

Traverse  Surveys, — The  method  of  traversing  has 
already  been  explained  in  Section  i  of  this  chapter,  and 
its  application  in  surveying  of  other  sorts  in  the  succeed- 
ing sections.  Short  portions  of  traverse  work  may  be 
carried  out  with  the  theodolite  wherever  the  filling  in  of 
detail  with  precision  happens  to  be  necessary  in  parts 
of  triangulation  surveys;  but  when  the  greater  part  of  any 
survey  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  traversing  rather 
than  of  triangulation,  its  object  of  operation  is  confined 
to  a  long  strip  of  country  of  comparatively  small  breadthi 
seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Surveys  of  this 
description  are  rarely  made  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  engineering,  and  more  especially  the  intended 
location  of  long  lines  of  communication,  roads,  railways, 
or  canals,  or  of  conduits  and  pipes  of  water  supply  or 
drainage ;   they   may  hence    be   generally   treated    as 
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engineering  surveys,  conducted  within  certain  limits  of 
deviation  suitable  to  the  proposed  works. 

The  main  lines  of  traverse  falling  generally  within 
these  fixed  limits  of  deviation,  the  traverse  stations  are 
fixed  either  within  or  close  to  these  limits,  as  the  survey 
work  proceeds,  in  accordance  with  general  convenience, 
and  the  visibility  of  neighbouring  stations,  and  lateral 
objects  of  observation  ;  the  number  of  stations  in  a  tra- 
verse should,  apart  from  these  considerations,  be  as  few 
as  possible,  as  this  diminishes  the  number  of  angular 
observations,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of  error. 

In  large  traverse  surveys  of  this  description  there  \s 
seldom  any  opportunity  for  closing  the  polygon  of  main 
traverse  by  returning  to  its  starting  point,  without  neces- 
sitating a  double  amount  of  work,  a  serious  consideration 
in  extended  surveys ;  and  sometimes,  also,  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  closing  on  points  of  known  position  used 
in  former  surveys  ;  hence  the  need  of  verifying  the  work 
fully  by  sufficient  angular  observation  on  lateral  objects, 
spires,  towers,  buildings,  etc.  At  each  traverse  station 
both  the  inward  and  the  outward  angle  are  severally 
observed  and  recorded,  and  their  sum  360**  affords  a 
check  against  inaccuracy  of  reading.  The  true  bearing 
of  the  starting  line  of  traverse  is  generally  obtained  with 
the  help  of  the  compass,  although  it  is  better  to  fix  a 
true  meridian  and  observe  from  it  throughout  the  survey ; 
the  bearings  of  all  the  remaining  lines  of  traverse  will 
then  not  require  successive  computation.  The  main  tra- 
verse may  either  be  plotted  by  assuming  a  direction  for 
any  starting  line,  scaling  distances,  and  protracting  the 
inward  angles,  or  by  scaling  distances  and  protracting 
the  bearings.  Both  of  these  methods,  however,  being 
liable  to  undiscoverable  errors  or  mistakes,  the  mode  of 
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reducing  the  whole  to  a  single  meridian  and  plotting 
them  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  is  to  be  recommended 
for  accuracy  and  certainty. 

The  accompanying  form  for  the  reduction  of  a  short 
piece  of  theodolite-traverse  to  a  series  of  rectangular 
CO  ordinates  may  be  used  as  an  example. 

The  reduction,  is  thus  computed.  Starting  with  two 
sets  of  data,  the  distances  and  the  checked  inward  angles, 
and  one  given  bearing. 

1st.  To  compute  the  theodolite  limb  -  bearings 
throughout. 

Let  P  be  the  given   bearing   from   any  preceding 
station, 

a  be  the  inward  angle  at  the  actual  station, 

F  the  required  limb-bearing  to  the  following  station, 

Then   F^P-{-a±:iSo^;   using  the   positive   sign   when 
P  +  aL  180**,  and  the  negative  sign  when  P-i-aV  180**. 

2nd.  To  obtain  the  reduced  bearings,  or  angles  formed 
with  the  meridian  either  from  North  or  South. 

When  the  theodolite  limb-bearing  F  lies  between  o** 
and  90**,  the  corresponding  reduced  bearing  is  F  to  the 
NE.;  when 

between  90**  and  i8o^  it  is  180°—/^  to  the  SE. ; 

when 
between  180°  and  270°,  it  is  F—iSd"  to  the  SW. ; 

and  when 
between  270°  and  360°,  it  is  360''— F  to  the  NW. 

3rd.  To  obtain  the  successive  co-ordinates  for  each 
point  from  the  preceding  point. 

The  abscissa  along  the  meridian  =  distance  x  cosin 
reduced  bearing. 
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The  ordinate  to  the  E.  or  W.  =  distance  x  sin  re- 
duced bearing. 

These  quantities  may  be  obtained  direct  from  traverse 
tables  or  with  the  help  of  tables  of  sines  and  cosines  as 
may  be  preferred. 

4th.  The  final  independent  co-ordinates  for  any 
point,  taken  with  reference  to  the  starting  point  of 
the  traverse,  are  obtained  by  summing  up  the  suc- 
cessive co-ordinates  up  to  that  point,  treating  them  as 
positive  or  negative  in  accordance  with  their  signs  of 
direction. 

The  formula  for  checking  the  sum  of  the  inward 
angles  of  any  closed  traverse  is  (A^— 2)x  I8o^  as  ex- 
plained in  the  collection  of  formulae,  at  p.  48,  Chapter  I. 

By  adopting  the  above  method  of  reduction,  which 
affords  a  check  on  itself,  the  plotting  can  be  afterwards 
effected  by  co-ordinates  with  the  minimum  of  error. 

Secondary  triangles, — The  above  main  traverse-work 
is  of  course  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  survey;  and  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  these  surveys  are  very  narrow, 
being  often  confined  to  a  mere  road,  and  that  the  detail 
required  consists  merely  in  frontages  of  property  and 
minor  detail  close  to  the  road  ;  in  such  a  case  the  detail 
is  surveyed  simultaneously  with  the  traverse  by  the 
method  of  distances  and  offsets.  When  the  limits  of 
deviation  are  of  pronounced  width,  and  the  detail  within 
them  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily  managed  by  chainings 
and  offsets,  aided  by  compass  bearings,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  series  of  secondary  triangles,  which  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  by  measurement  to  intermediate 
points  along  the  main  lines  of  traverse ;  at  these  se- 
condary points,  angles  are  taken  to  lateral  points  near 
the  intended  limits  of  deviation  on  each  side,  and  check 
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angles  are  also  observed  at  the  lateral  points.     For  this 
purpose  the  box  sextant  is  useful. 

The  filling  in,  or  detail. — This  is  applied  either  to  the 
main   traverse-work  or  to  the  secondary  triangulation 
before   mentioned,  or  perhaps   to  a  secondary  set  of 
traverse-lines.     The  amount  of  such  work  in  traverse 
surveys  is  comparatively  small,  and  generally  occurs  in 
detached   pieces  at  places  where  the   construction   of 
some  special  work  of  art  or  building  is  contemplated. 
It  is,  however,  generally  required  with  much  precision, 
hence   the  compass-survey  work   and   plane-table-work 
'suited  to  subsequent  reduction  for  small-scale  plans  is 
not  often  fitted  for  this  object ;  and  the  more  accurate  re- 
sults of  chain-survey  or  good  telemeter-survey  assisted  by 
joccasional  compass  bearings  are  better  for  these  purposes. 
/     Plate  VL,  with  the  corresponding  detailed  field-book, 
y^o.  IV.,  is  an  illustration  of  applying  the  method  of 
/  ^.traversing  with  the  theodolite  to  an  engineering  survey 
"of  a  portion  of  railway  about  one  mile  in  length. 

The  various  examples  of  field-books  actually  recorded 
in  the  field,  and  the  illustrative  field-sketches  or  reduced 
plans  given  in  the  Plates,  are  intended  to  serve  for  the 
guidance  of  those  newly  entering  on  the  subject. 
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PART  11. 

LE  YELLING. 

Section  L      INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Levelling  is  that  branch  of  Geodesy  which  is  limited 
to  operations  for  determining  and  measuring  the 
relative  heights  and  depths,  or  elevations  of  places, 
points,  and  objects  on  and  comparatively  near  the 
earth's  surface. 

Absolute  elevation  of  points  or  places  is  estimated 
in  linear  units  (in  England,  in  English  feet)  above  or 
below  mean  sea-level ;  relative  elevation  is  estimated  in 
the  same  way  with  reference  to  any  convenient  datum 
level,  such  as  that  of  Trinity  high-water  mark,  the  zero 
of  the  Kilometer,  the  plinth  of  the  nearest  town-hall  or 
church,  the  rail-level  at  the  middle  of  the  platform  of 
the  nearest  railway-station,  or  any  arbitrary  visible  or 
imaginary  point.  A  bench-mark  is  a  subordinate 
datum-point,  marked  on  some  permanent  common 
object,  such  as  a  kerbstone,  milestone,  plinth,  stone 
step,  lower  hook  of  gatepost,  etc.,  whose  elevation  above 
some  datum  level  has  been  carefully  determined  and  is 
known ;  bench-marks  made  on  surfaces  or  objects  not 
liable  to  wear  or  to  change,  are  useful  for  reference  and 
saving  the  relevelling  of  long  distances. 

Any  set  of  relative  levels  of  a  series  of  points  may 
be  recorded  in  either  of  the  following  ways. 
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1.  In  a  book,  with  accompanying  descriptions  of  the 
points  ;  as  for  example,  in  a  list  of  bench  marks,  or  in 
a  level-book. 

2.  On  a  plan  or  map,  the  exact  points  being  marked 
and  the  levels  recorded  close  to  them. 

3.  On  a  plan,  by  a  series  of  contour  lines,  or  lines  of 
equal  elevation,  whose  levels  are  recorded  ;  so  that  the 

« 

level  of  any  intermediate  point  may  be  approximately 
determined  by  interpolation. 

4.  On  a  section,  or  series  of  sections,  taken  in  various 
directions,  showing  the  relative  heights  to  scale  of  any 
points  in  that  section.  A  plan  is  frequently  necessary 
as  a  guide  to  show  the  direction  or  course  of  the 
sections,  which  may  either  be  straight  or  circuitous  in 
any  direction,  while  again  the  section  may  comprehend 
levels  of  two  or  more  sets  of  objects,  and  these  necessi- 
tate reference  to  more  than  one  plan. 

A  section  generally  not  only  shows  by  scale  the 
position  of  various  detached  points  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  reference  to  some  convenient  datum  level  or  datum 
line,  but  also  the  position  of  continuous  objects  or  sur- 
faces, such  as  ground  surfaces,  water  levels,  lines  of 
pipes,  road  levels,  rail  levels,  edges  of  strata,  mine  adits, 
galleries,  shafts,  tunnels,  bed  levels,  formation  levels,  etc., 
according  to  the  special  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  actual  datum  level  need  not  occur  in  the  sec- 
tion— any  horizontal  line  of  known  level  may  be  used 
for  convenience  in  scaling  the  relative  heights ;  these 
latter  are  frequently  also  recorded  in  figures. 

Sections  being  generally  short  in  comparison  with  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe,  horizontal  levels  and  surfaces 
are  represented  by  straight  horizontal  lines,  and  curva- 
ture is  neglected  ;  the  heights  and  depths  indicated  on 
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sections  being  also  small  in  comparison  both  with  the 
lengths  of  the  sections  and  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
natural  sections,  in  which  the  same  scale  is  used  both 
for  horizontal  distances  and  vertical  heights,  are  less 
often  used  than  exaggerated  sections,  in  which  the  ver- 
tical heights  are  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  and  differences 
of  height  more  easily  distinguished. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  most  convenient  to  exaggerate 
sections  10  times,  that  is,  with  a  horizontal  scale  of 
-j-g^th,  a  vertical  scale  of  -^^th  could  be  conveniently- 
used  to  indicate  variation  of  surface ;  special  circum- 
stances may,  however,  require  any  amount  of  exagge- 
ration. For  Parliamentary  sections  of  proposed  public 
works,  two  vertical  sets  of  scales  are  fixed  as  the 
smallest  allowed  :  the  one  is  i^Voth.  or  100  feet  to  an 
inch,  in  combination  with  a  horizontal  scale  of  not  less 
than  20  chains  to  the  inch,  for  longitudinal  sections  ; 
the  other,  xk^^^  or  40  feet  to  an  inch,  combined  with  a 
horizontal  scale  of  5  chains  to  the  inch,  for  cross  sec- 
tions showing  alterations;  but  they  may  for  convenience 
be  used  in  combination  with  any  horizontal  scale  used 
in  the  plan  accompanying  them.  Engineers*  working 
sections  are  drawn  to  larger  vertical  scales  ;  and  in 
natural  sections  taken  at  the  sites  of  intended  lai^e 
works  in  masonry,  iron,  and  timber,  the  scales  used  are 
still  larger. 

Instruments  and  Appliances  used  in  Levelling, — 
Apart  from  the  instruments  and  appliances  used  in 
preliminary  surveying,  and  in  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances required  for  levelling  (which  have  been  already 
referred  to  in  Chapter  L),  the  following  are  more  spe- 
cially used  in  the  operations  of  levelling,  or  the  measure- 
ment or  determination  of  relative  heights  and  depths. 
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1st  For  direct  measurement  of  height  or  depth : 
the  surveyor's  chain  and  tape  before  mentioned,  with 
plummet  attached  ;  sounding-cords  or  lead-lines  for 
depths  exceeding  loo  feet ;  permanent  and  temporary 
tide-gauges  and  sounding-rods ;  graduated  level-staves, 
and  sliding  vane-staves  of  various  patterns. 

2.  Angular  instruments :  the  sextant,  clinometer, 
and  theodolite. 

3.  Boning  staves. 

4.  The  water  level. 

5.  Spirit-levelling  instruments  of  various  patterns. 

6.  Reflecting  levels  of  various  patterns. 

7.  The  barometer. 

8.  The  thermometer,  or  hypsometer. 

Appliances  for  direct  measurement  should  in  the  first 
place  be  correct  to  standard ;  failing  that,  all  such  various 
appliances  as  may  be  used  in  any  one  set  of  levelling 
operations  should  be  correct  by  inter-comparison,  so  that 
one  percentage  of  error  alone  may  have  to  be  applied  ; 
or  at  the  worst,  all  discrepancies  should  be  known. 

The  special  appliances  intended  for  soundings  and 
subaqueous  depths  should  be  invariably  kept  for  those 
purposes ;  for  however  convenient  it  may  occasionally 
be  to  the  surveyor  to  use  his  chain  or  the  level-staff  as 
a  sounding-chain  or  sounding-rod,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  may  thus  rust  the  former  or  distort  the 
latter. 

In  direct  measurement  of  lofty  heights,  several 
chains  may  be  used,  firmly  bound  together,  and  the 
level-staff  in  addition  ;  care  should  then  be  taken  by 
those  managing  the  upper  end  that  it  may  not  slip 
away,  as  its  weight,  directed  by  accidental  bias,  might 
cause  severe  injury  to  those  below.     Cords  and  tapes 
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being  liable  to  stretch  and  shrink^  require  frequent  veri- 
fication. Wooden  level-staves  and  vane-staves  are  liable 
to  warping  and  distortion.  Telescopic  level-staves,  though 
convenient  for  transport,  are  liable  to  stick,  and  thus 
become  useless  for  a  time  ;  they  are  also  liable  to  slide 
gradually :  this,  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  series 
of  observations,  and  is  unperceived  by  the  staff-holder, 
may  vitiate  an  unknown  number  of  them.  To  guard 
against  this  contingency,  the  author  has  sometimes  had 
a  large-headed  screw  applied  to  the  catch  when  the  staff 
is  extended,  which  retains  it  in  position,  and  can  be 
unscrewed  on  closing  the  staff.  In  very  accurate  level- 
ling operations,  telescopic  staves  should  not  be  used : 
lO-foot  staves,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness,  with  an 
arrangement  for  fixing  one  above  another  when  re- 
quired, are  preferable,  as  errors  are  reduced,  and  the 
readings  and  graduations  are  more  distinctly  visible  to 
a  greater  distance.  Papered  level-staves  are  seldom 
very  correct,  as  the  paper  stretches  on  application  to  the 
staff ;  painted  staves  are  to  be  preferred  generally.  But 
as  surveyors  like  to  use  graduations  and  marks  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  and  frequently  keep  their  own 
level-papers  and  apply  them  themselves,  the  former 
thus  possess  advantages  in  this  respect. 

As  to  patterns  for  graduation  of  level-staves,  they 
are  exceedingly  various.  The  following  three  patterns, 
for  use  in  short,  intermediate,  or  long  sights  respectively, 
were  devised  by  the  author  in  1861,  a  few  being  then 
made  for  the  Government  of  India.  The  angular  figures 
are  intended  to  enable  the  graduated  bar-scale  to  be 
done  away  with,  the  middle  of  each  figure  being  the 
exact  point  of  reading  for  tenths  of  a  foot,  the  angu- 
larities indicating  hundredths. 
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These  patterns  possess  some  advantages  in  distinctness 
and  visibility  at  a  distance,  but,  like  all  others,  they 
require  examination  before  commencing  their  use. 
Level-staves  for  use  in  any  accurate  work  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  plummet,  to  indicate  any  want  of 
verticality. 

Vane-staves  were  in  general  use  before  Gravatt 
introduced  graduated  staves  and  the  Dumpy  level. 
The  sliding  vane  having  to  be  repeatedly  fixed  to  some 
exact  points,  in  accordance  with  directions  given  from  a 
distance,  is  a  tedious  and  inexact  process ;  they  are  now 
used  only  for  special  purposes. 

Tide  gauges,  whether  temporary  posts  or  permanent 
pillars,  with  or  without  self-registering  mechanism,  gene- 
rally require  stays  or  very  solid  foundations,  to  prevent 
departure  from  a  vertical  position.  For  temporary  pur- 
poses, where  the  rise  and  fall  is  great,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  set  of  tide-posts  in  preference  to  a  single  one  at 
any  important  point  of  reference. 

The  lead-line  or  sounding-cord,  made  of  tough  hard 
material,  is  generally  marked  to  fathoms  and  read  to 
quarter-fathoms  for  nautical  purposes,  or  marked  to  5 
feet  and  read  to  feet  and  tenths  for  engineering  purposes 
with  the  aid  of  a  foot-rule  or  staff ;  it  is  loaded  with  a 
conical  lead  weight,  which  may  be  armed  with  tallow  in 
the  hollow  of  its  base,  to  bring  up  specimens  of  the 
material  or  soil  at  the  point  of  sounding  ;  a  jagged 
plunger  is  sometimes  also  needed  for  that  purpose  on 
firm  bottoms.  The  cord  should  daily  during  work  be 
tested  by  comparison  with  a  correct  measure,  both  before 
and  after  use,  whenever  accuracy  of  depth  is  important. 

2.  Angular  instruments  are  comparatively  seldom 
used   in  levelling,  or  for  obtaining  relative  heights  of 
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survey  stations ;  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  distances 
apart  of  the  latter  are  lat^e  in  comparison  with  their 
heights,  and  the  vertical  angle,  being  therefore  small, 
affords  but  a  very  coarse  means  of  estimating  the 
height,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
following  specially  arranged  small  table  of  tangents  ; 

Table  of  Tangents  to  a  Radius  of  Unity. 


Tangent 

Angle 

Tangent 

Angle 

0-01 

o°34'23'' 

010 

5°  42' 38" 

ooa 

I     8  54 

016 

8  31  51 

0*08 

I  43    6 

oao 

II  18  36 

004 

2  17  36 

026 

14    2  10 

0*06 

2  51  45 

0*80 

16  41  57 

006 

3  26    I 

0*86 

19  17  24 

0*07 

4    0  II 

0*40 

21  48    5 

0*08 

4  34  26 

0*45 

24  13  40 

0*09 

5    8  34 

0*60 

26  33  54 

whence  it  appears  that  in  distances  of  2  miles  an 
inaccuracy  of  one  minute  may  represent  an  error  of 
3  feet — an  amount  totally  inadmissible ;  secondly,  our 
incapability  of  accurately  determining  the  effect  of 
refraction,  which  varies  so  much  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  prevents  lis  from  obtaining  low  reduced 
angles  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  purposes.  There 
is  only  one  mode  of  eliminating  the  latter  of  these 
two  sources  of  inaccuracy,  and  that  is  by  observing 
reciprocal  vertical  angles  simultaneously.  One  observer 
takes  the  angle  of  altitude  of  the  second  station  from 
the  first  at  the  moment  when  another  observer  takes 
the  corresponding  angle  of  depression  of  the  first  station 
from  the  second.  This  requires  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment as  to  time,  which  may  be  assisted  by  sunflash 
signalling.  This  practice  nearly  neutralises  the  effects 
of  curvature  and   refraction.     The  difference  of  level 
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required  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  distance  and  the 
tangent  of  the  mean  of  the  two  reciprocal  angles. 
Instrumental  index  error  has  great  effect  in  these  angles, 
and  should  be  very  frequently  noted.  Such  angles  may 
either  be  taken  with  the  theodolite  or  with  the  sextant 
or  reflecting  circle,  aided  by  the  artificial  horizon,  which 
give  the  double  altitude.  The  first-mentioned  source  of 
inaccuracy  can  only  be  reduced  by  limiting  such  obser- 
vations to  comparatively  short  distances,  and  using 
instruments  having  large  vertical  arcs  and  sensitive 
levels.  For  common  purposes  of  determining  heights 
of  buildings,  towers,  etc.,  in  a  rough  way,  when  direct 
measurement  is  impossible  or  inconvenient,  vertical 
angles  may  be  employed ;  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
observation  is  then  generally  so  chosen  as  to  make  the 
angle  nearly  45°,  as  such  angles  afford  nearly  double  the 
accuracy  of  result  through  their  tangents  that  can  be 
obtained  with  small  angles  less  than  5°.  If  the  angle 
can  be  set  at  45^  and  the  horizontal  distance  chosen 
at  will,  the  height  and  the  distance  are  then  equal,  and 
the  distance  is  measured. 

The  clinometer  is  a  small  instrument,  having  two 
arms  turning  on  a  joint  having  a  graduated  arc,  and  a 
small  spirit-level  in  one  of  them,  to  enable  it  to  be  set 
horizontal ;  the  other  arm,  when  sighted  to  any  point, 
gives  the  vertical  angle.  It  is  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
roughly  determining  inclinations  and  slopes,  or  of  setting 
out  side-slopes  on  works  of  construction.* 

3.  Boning  staves, — A  pair  of  T-headed  wooden 
staves  of  equal  length,  generally  about  5  feet ;  they 
are  used  within  short  distances  for  setting  out  a  third 
point  from  two  given  points  on  the  same  level  or  on 
a  given  inclination,  and  afford  a  means  of  levelling  in 
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the  line  or  direction  of  the  two  given  points  as  far  as  the 
ground  allows ;  they  are  extremely  useful  for  obtaining 
intermediate  level  points  about  foundations  of  buildings 
and  public  works. 

4.  The  water  level. — This  is  also  an  appliance  for 
rough  levelling  within  short  distances,  but  requires  only 
one  point  given.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  about 
two  feet  long  terminated  by  two  bottle-shaped  ends,  in 
which  water  will  stand  level  and  thus  afford  a  horizontal 
line  of  sight ;  the  instrument  turns  on  a  pivot  and  is 
supported  on  a  rough  stand ;  the  water  is  colored  for 
convenience  in  sighting ;  in  frosty  weather  coarse  spirit 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  instrument  is 
generally  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  last ;  it  is 
also  very  useful  in  contour-work  for  rapidly  setting  out 
intermediate  points  between  others  determined  with  a 
more  accurate  level  instrument. 

5.  Levels y  or  telescopic  spirit-levelling  instruments. — 
The  main  portion  of  all  levelling  operations  for  sur- 
veyors* or  engineers*  purposes  is  done  with  these  instru- 
ments. The  type  of  instrument  most  in  favor  now  is 
the  Gravatt  level,  which  has  a  telescope  of  large  clear 
field  with  a  long  spirit-level  attached,  and  is  used  with 
graduated  level-staves,  on  which  observations  are  made 
at  moderately  long  distances ;  the  lines  of  sight  being 
invariably  horizontal.  This  instrument  is  so  common 
that  any  description  of  it,  or  of  the  mode  of  handling  it, 
is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  easily  set  up,  and  worked  by  thumb- 
screws until  the  telescope  is  shown  to  be  level  in  any 
position  by  the  indication  of  the  bubble  of  the  spirit- 
level  ;  the  sights  on  the  distant  level-staff  are  taken 
with  a  horizontal  wire  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  tele- 
scope, the  reading  recorded ,  nad  the  bubble  observed  to 
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see  whether  it  has  remained  steady  in  the  middle ;  if  it 
has  moved,  as  may  be  the  case  in  windy  weather,  or  on 
soft  ground,  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 

The  adjustments  of  this  instrument  are  only  two  in 
number.  As  the  position  of  the  horizontal  ceosswire  is 
fixed,  and  the  telescope  tube  canfiot  be  rolled  round, 
hence  the  line  of  collimation  cannot  be  adjusted ;  the 
two  possible  adjustments  are  for  level  error,  and  for  the 
attachment  of  the  level  to  the  verticsJ  axis  of  the  in- 
strument 

1st.  For  level  error. — Whether  the  line  of  collimation 
is  slightly  incorrect  or  not  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment ;  but  the  level  must  invariably  be  set  parallel 
to  the  line  of  collimation,  whether  the  latter  is  in  the 
exact  axis  of  the  telescope  or  not :  the  setting  iseffected 
by  moving  the  capstan-beaded  screws  of  attachment 
until  it  is  so.  To  test  error  on  this  account,  set  up  two 
equal  and  equally  graduated  level- staves  about  500  feet 
apart,  and  have  them  held  truly  vertical  with  plumb-lines ; 
set  up  the  level  halfway  between  them  and  take  sights 
and  readings  on  each  of  them,  taking  also  special  care 
that  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  its  run  in  each  case, 
even  if  it  requires  resetting;  the  difference  of  these 
readings  will  then  be  correct.  Now  set  up  the  level 
beyond  either  staff  and  take  a  second  pair  of  sights  and 
readings ;  if  the  resulting  difference  is  not  exactly  equal 
to  the  former,  the  capstan-headed  screws  require  moving 
to  be  set  right,  when  the  correct  difference  will  be 
shown ;  the  operation  should  then  be  repeated  until  the 
adjustment  is  perfect 

This  test  is  more  conveniently  effected  if  a  sheet  of 
water  is  available,  and  the  level- staves  can  then  be  held 
or  supported  on  pegs  flush  to  the  water  level,  and  the 
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readings  should  then  be  identical  in  any  case  ;  if  not,  as 
before,  first  correct  half  the  error  by  the  plate  screws  and 
then  the  remainder  by  the  capstan-headed  screw. 

2nd.  The  error  from  unadjusted  attachment  to  the 
vertical  axis. — The  former  adjustment  being  carried 
out,  the  instrument  should  reverse  well,  that  is,  when 
levelled  the  bubble  should  remain  steady  in  the  centre 
of  its  run,  however  the  telescope  may  be  turned.  If  it 
does  not  do  so,  set  the  telescope  in  such  a  position  as 
to  show  the  utmost  amount  of  error  in  position  of  the 
bubble ;  correct  half  the  error  by  the  plate  screws,  and 
then  correct  the  remaining  half  by  the  special  screws 
that  affect  the  attachment. 

In  testing  the  correctness  of  levels  by  sighting  on 
pairs  of  staves,  the  latter  should  be  held  in  the  same 
amount  of  light,  that  is  the  direction  from  one  to  the 
other  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
sun. 

Levels  of  other  patterns. — Troughton's  level  is  a 
variation  on  Gravatt's;  the  principal  difference  being 
that  the  level  is  permanently  fixed  to  the  telescope,  and 
cannot  be  adjusted,  but  the  horizontal  crosswire  can  be 
moved  by  screws  until  the  line  of  collimation  is  set 
parallel  to  the  level ;  this  adjustment  therefore  in  this, 
instrument  takes  the  place  of  that  for  level  error  just 
described,  and  can  be  tested  in  the  same  way. 

The  Y  level,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  older  pattern  and 
is  now  generally  used  of  small  size,  having  a  small 
telescope  and  short  spirit-level ;  it  admits  of  every  sort 
of  adjustment,  and  frequently  requires  it  In  this  instru- 
ment the  level  hangs  below  the  telescope,  which  rests  on 
Y's  or  forks,  one  of  which  is  moveable  by  a  large  screw. 
The  adjustment  for  level  error  can  be  tested  by  lifting 
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the  telescope  out  of  its  forks  and  reversing  it  end  for 
end ;  the  adjustment  of  attachment  to  the  vertical  axis 
is  easily  effected  by  a  movement  of  the  large  screw 
attached  to  one  fork ;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  cross- 
wires  can  be  effected  by  screws,  while  the  coincidence 
of  the  line  of  collimation  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
can  be  tested  by  rolling  the  telescope  round  in  its 
forks  between  two  observations  on  a  distant  object ;  as 
previously  explained  for  the  Y  theodolite. 

The  larger  levels  made  on  this  pattern  were  suffi- 
ciently good  for  the  times  when  people  seemed  indiffe- 
rent whether  their  drains  ran  uphill  or  downhill,  but 
they  are  now  used  in  small  sizes  only  for  rough  work, 
such  as  foundations  of  buildings.  The  inherent  defect 
of  the  pattern  being  the  shortness  of  its  spirit-level, 
similar  large  instruments  would  be  heavy. 

An  improvement  on  Gravatt's  level  is  sometimes 
used,  which  has  a  moveable  inner  telescope-tube  and 
admits  of  testing  and  adjustment  of  the  line  of  colli- 
mation. 

The  theodolite  can  be  used,  with  its  vertical  arc 
clamped,  in  the  same  way  as  a  level ;  but  it  is  heavy. 
Some  Austrian  universal  instruments  are  very  light  theo- 
dolites intended  also  for  use  as  levels  in  this  manner ; 
they  mostly  suffer  from  the  defect  of  having  the  tele- 
scopes too  small  for  levelling  operations  of  an  extended 
nature ;  but  their  lightness  of  make  and  portability 
present  an  advantage  that  might  well  be  partially 
imitated  by  English  instrument-makers. 

There  is  also  a  type  of  level  distinct  from  the  above, 
that  admits  of  taking  sights  on  inclinations ;  in  some, 
the  telescope  turns  in  a  vertical  plane  about  its  middle, 
to  which  an  index  is  attached  at  right  angles  reading 
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on  a  graduated  vertical  arc ;  in  others  the  telescope 
turns  in  a  vertical  arc  on  a  hinge  near  one  extremity, 
the  index  at  the  other  extremity  reading  on  a  vertical 
arc  of  larger  radius.  They  are  useful  in  moderately 
hilly  country  or  for  rather  rapid  inclinations,  but  neces- 
sarily lack  the  steadiness  and  simplicity  of  instruments 
of  the  former  type,  and  are  not  so  well  suited  for  work 
in  level  country. 

There  is  also  a  combination  of  the  level  with  a 
reflecting  circle  invented  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
that  has  some  special  advantages. 

6.  Reflecting  Levels, — These  are  generally  very  small 
instruments  without  telescopes,  intended  for  rough  use 
in  short  distances,  and  generally  used  in  very  steep 
country  for  interpolating  between  contour  lines,  and 
setting  out  gradients  of  hill- roads  and  paths. 

The  simplest  form  of  such  instruments  consists  of  a 
half-silvered  small  mirror  attached  to  a  ring  and  weighted 
below  to  keep  it  vertical  in  windy  weather ;  it  is  used 
either  suspended  on  the  finger  or  on  a  light  staff  of 
known  length  ;  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  silvering  acts 
as  the  horizontal  wire  of  a  diaphragm  for  sighting  on  a 
graduated  level-staff,  or  on  a  vane  staff,  the  reflection  of 
half  the  eye  being  seen  in  the  mirror  when  the  sight  is 
correctly  taken. 

Another  form  is  the  tube  reflecting-level ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  small  brass  tube  having  a  small  spirit-level 
attached,  and  having  a  small  mirror  covering  half  of  one 
end  of  the  tube  ;  on  taking  a  horizontal  sight  on  a  level- 
staff  the  round  bubble  of  the  level  is  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  or  appears  to  pass  the  horizontal  edge  of  the 
silvering.  The  attachment  of  the  level  to  the  tube 
admits  of  adjustment  by  screws. 
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Each  of  these  instruments  should  be  tested  before 
use,  especially  the  latter,  which  has  not  the  advantage 
that  the  former  possesses,  of  affording  a  steady  sight. 
The  principle  adopted  in  the  tube  reflecting-level  has 
been  applied  in  larger  telescopic  levels,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  in  instruments  with  stands ;  the  size  of  the 
bubble  in  a  spirit-level  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  required  from  air  in  a  reserve  chamber  at  one  end  of 
its  tube  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  this  is  a 
great  advantage  in  hot  countries  where  the  bubble's 
length  may  contract  to  one-half  in  an  hour. 

7.  The  Barometer  is  used  for  taking  flying  levels, 
more  especially  in  hilly  country  ;  a  pair  of  tolerably 
large  aneroids,  reading  clearly  to  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
are  best  for  the  purpose.  The  correction  for  tempera- 
ture can  be  either  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  a  thermometer,  and  by  comparison  with 
a  standard  mercurial  barometer,  or  the  instruments  may 
be  self-compensating  for  change  of  temperature ;  the 
former  method  is  preferable  unless  the  self-compensation 
has  been  thoroughly  verified  by  the  observer.  The 
testing  and  verification  should  be  made  both  before 
and  after  any  series  of  observations,  and  the  correction 
for  temperature  suited  to  each  instrument  recorded  for 
future  reference.  Two  barometers  are  necessary  for 
practical  work  in  determining  heights ;  after  comparison 
one  is  kept  at  a  fixed  spot  throughout  the  day  and  its 
variations  recorded  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the 
time  that  the  other  is  in  use  at  neighbouring  points 
where  its  readings  are  recorded.  Another  method  is  to 
take  simultaneous  observations  with  two  aneroids  along 
a  series  of  stations  within  signal  of  each  other ;  thus 
obtaining  a  series  of  relative  elevations. 
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The  difference  of  barometric  reading  due  to  increase 
of  height  is  nearly  ooi  inch  less  for  every  lo  feet  of 
increased  elevation  above  mean  sea-level,  at  a  per- 
manent standard  temperature  of  55°  Fahrenheit.  The 
following  scale  is  calculated  according  to  the  formula 

*=5Sooo|^ 

where  b  is  the  barometrical  reading  at  the  upper  station 
in  inches,  and  h  is  the  elevation  in  feet ;  the  values  are 
arranged  to  admit  of  interpolation. 
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h 

b 

h 

h 
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81-00 

—900 

28-00 
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26-51 

3400 

80-00 
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2000 

26-41 

3500 

29-08 
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2400 

26*08 

3900 

28*98 

1000 

27-89 

2500 

26*98 

4000 

28-61 

1400 

27-00 

2900 

28-41 

1500 

26*90 

3a» 

For  any  other  permanent  temperature  (/)  at  any 
two  stations,  where  the  barometric  readings  are  B  and 
^,  the  Schuklbui^h  scale  for  thermometric  variation  of 
the  height  of  a  column  of  air,  gives  the  formula, 

in  which,  log  -7=2  {   >"">)  very  nearly. 

But  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  different 

at  the  two  stations, 

if  B  is  the  barometrical  reading  at  the  lower  station, 
b  is  the  barometrical  reading  at  the  upper  station, 
T  the  temperature  at  the  lower,  /  at  the  upper,  the 

ordinary  formula  is 

A=6o3!6oxlog  ^x  |i+oooioi4(r+/— 64'')| 
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But  this  formula  will  not  by  any  means  apply 
correctly  to  any  aneroid  barometer ;  the  correction 
for  each  instrument  should  be  determined  by  experiment 
and  comparison  with  a  good  standard. 

Elevations  under  5000  feet  can  be  determined  with 
aneroids  within  10  or  even  5  feet,  if  pairs  of  instruments 
be  used  simultaneously:  with  instruments  used  inde- 
pendently the  errors  may  be  as  large  as  30  feet. 

8.  The  Hypsometer  is  a  very  sensitive  thermometer 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  pure  water  when 
boiling,  and  thence  calculating  the  elevation  of  the  place 
above  that  where  the  same  hypsometer  would  indicate 
a  boiling  point  of  212**  Fahrenheit ;  the  temperature  falls 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  about  540  feet  of  increased 
elevation. 

If  -D  is  the  depression  of  temperature  of  the  boiling 
point  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  h  the  elevation  in  feet, 

A=5i7  j9  +  Z>« 

This  instrument  is  suited  to  determining  elevations 
above  sea-level  of  spots  in  mountainous  countries  in 
travellers*  explorations. 

A  selection  from  some  hypsometrical  observations 
taken  in  Thibet  will  be  found  in  field  record  No.  VII. ; 
they  apply  to  the  stations  of  the  route-survey  of  field 
record  No.  VI.  shown  in  reduced  plan  Plate  XI. 

FormulcB  and  Calculations, 

The  calculations  in  connection  with  levelling  are 
generally  of  a  very  simple  nature ;  they  mostly  consist 
in  the  addition  of  lengthy  columns  Of  level-readings  by 
various  methods  that  verify  the  results ;  examples  of  the 
two  more  common  modes  of  doing  this,  the  Rise-and- 
Fall,  and  the  CoUimation-sight  method,  are  given  in  the 
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Forms  of  Record,  or  patterns  of  level-book,  following. 
The  formulae  required  are  very  few,  and  are  hence  given 
with  the  account  of  the  instrument  and  method  to  which 
they  more  specially  apply. 

Demarcation  of  letfcl-points,  (See  Demarcation  of 
Survey-points,  Chapter  I.,  pages  6^  to  69). — Temporary 
points  may  be  marked  with  whites ;  more  permanent 
level  points  by  single  square  pegs,  to  distinguish  them 
from  round  survey  pegs ;  and  specially  important  level 
points  by  two  square  pegs  near  each  other,  so  driven 
that  their  heads  are  level.  Such  pegs  should  be  nearly 
flush  with  the  ground.  Flat-headed  iron  pins  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Bench-marks  are  gene- 
rally chiselled  on  some  permanent  stone  slab,  pillar,  or 
wall ;  the  usual  form  of  mark  for  them  is  ^^^ .     The 

upper  surfaces  of  portions  of  permanent  ironwork* 
rails,  flanges  of  girders,  parts  of  gates,  are  also  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose,  some  cross-mark  being  gene- 
rally dinted  with  a  chisel  to  mark  the  point ;  in  every 
case  a  sketch  and  full  description  of  the  position  of  the 
bench-mark,  both  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects 
and  the  parts  of  the  structure  on  which  it  is  made, 
should  be  recorded.  More  time  has  perhaps  been 
wasted  on  account  of  want  of  sufficient  precaution  in 
this  respect  than  from  any  other  sort  of  neglect  in  ope- 
rations of  this  class.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  giving 
insufficient  information  about  bench-marks,  or  marking 
them  insufficiently  or  doubtfully  for  others  to  work  from, 
has  always  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error. 
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Section  2.       CLASSIFICATION    OF    LEVELLING 

Operations. 

The  operations  of  levelling  may,  like  surveying 
operations,  be  classified  according  to  the  principal  in- 
strument chiefly  used  ;  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
however  be  very  practical,  as  the  greater  portion  of  level- 
ling operations  conducted  by  Englishmen  is  now  generally 
carried  out  with  levelling  instruments  of  the  Gravatt 
type ;  it  is  more  convenient  for  this  as  well  as  other 
reasons  to  treat  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  various 
intended  objects  and  the  scope  of  operation ;  and  to 
classify  the  modes  of  operation  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the  work  proceeds. 

The  more  usual  objects  are : 

1.  To  obtain  levels  or  relative  heights  of  the  princi- 
pal natural  features  of  an  extent  of  country. 

2.  To  obtain  sufficient  levels  over  a  portion  of  country 
for  producing  a  perfectly  contoured  plan  of  it,  from 
which  the  level  of  any  point  may  be  approximately 
deduced. 

3.  To  obtain  a  simple  chain  of  distant  bench-marks 
along  a  line  of  country  for  subsequent  reference. 

4.  To  take  a  series  of  detached  or  flying  levels 
with  a  small  amount  of  labour  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  preliminary  designs  of  works  of  communication. 

5.  To  take  such  levels  in  any  long  strip  of  countiy, 
within  previously  determined  lateral  limits,  as  may  suffi- 
ciently serve  for  the  purposes  of  detailed  designs  of 
works  of  communication. 

I.  The  natural  features  of  a  country  are  made  up  ol 
its  distinctive  varieties  of  surface,  which  are  most  strongly 
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pronounced  and  indicated  at  various  points  occurring  in 
its  series  of  primary  and  subsidiary  ridges  and  valleys, 
or  watershed  and  watercourse  lines.      This  double  of 
combined  system  of  lines  constitutes  a  method  of  natu- 
rally subdividing  the  surface  of  any  portion  of  the  earth, 
however  large  or  small.     Commencing  with  the  largest 
continents;   these  may  be  naturally  subdivided  into  a 
series   of   extensive   catchment   areas,  or   river   basins, 
within  each  of  which  all  rainfall  follows  an  independent 
course  to  the  sea.     The  limits  of  these  catchments  are 
main  watershed  lines  or  ridges,  sometimes  marked  by 
mountain  ranges  and  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable 
to  the  naked  eye  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  some 
plateau,  but  in  all  cases  definite  lines.     These  extensive 
catchments   again   can   be  subdivided  into  a  series  of 
secondary  catchments,  whose  limits  consist  of  portions 
of   the    main   watershed    lines    and   secondary   ridges 
branching  from  the  former.     This  process  of  successive 
subdivision  of  catchment  areas  may  be  continued  until 
the   resulting    portions    become    as   small   as   English 
combes,  and  possibly  again  until  the  parts  become  mi- 
croscopic, the  limiting  lines  being  always  watersheds, 
main  or  subsidiary,  or  both  in  various  orders,  primary, 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  so  forth.     Commencing  afresh 
with  the  large  rivers  that  discharge  into  the  sea  from 
any  continent ;  the  main  courses  of  these  are  the  main 
watercourse  lines  of  the  continent ;  their  tributaries  are 
the  secondary  watercourse  lines  branching  off  from  the 
former,  the  affluents  of  the  tributaries  form  the  tertiary 
watercourse  lines,  and  the  subdivision  may  be  carried 
on  by  these  ramifications  until  the  last  watercourse  lines 
are  merely  excessively  small  rills  in  which  water  may 
only  occasionally  run   in   minute   quantity.     The  sub- 
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division  of  catchment  areas  is  illustrated  in  Plate  VII. 
The  points  of  divergence  of  the  watershed  lines,  the 
points  of  convergence  of  the  watercourse  lines,  the  points 
of  marked  change  of  inclination  occurring  both  along 
the  watershed  and  watercourse  lines,  such  as  peaks, 
passes,  and  hollows,  and  the  levels  of  table-lands,  plains, 
and  lakes,  are  thus  the  points  that  most  distinctively 
indicate  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The 
principal  or  most  marked  among  these  are  the  points 
whose  levels  are  observed  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
object  first  mentioned.  The  position  of  these  points 
is  determined  by  surveying  operations,  although  some 
additional  measurements  are  sometimes  needed  in  con- 
junction with  the  levelling. 

2.  ContaurSy  or  contour  lines,  are  lines  of  equal  rela- 
tive height  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  the  edge  of  a  lake  is 
an  instance  of  a  natural  contour  line,  and  the  edges  of 
imaginary  lakes  having  various  successive  depths  of 
water  of  equal  decrement  represent  the  artificial  contour 
lines  conventionally  used  in  plans  to  indicate  detail  in 
form  of  surface.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
any  two  contours  on  a  plan  is  a  constant  quantity, 
generally  some  round  number  in  feet,  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declivities  of  the  country  and  the  scale  of 
the  plan.  Contour  lines  are  almost  invariably  at  right 
angles  both  to  the  principal  watershed  lines  and  to  the 
principal  watercourse  lines  wherever  they  exactly  happen 
to  cross  them,  the  exceptions  being  where  they  become 
coincident  with  them,  as  at  very  sharply-defined  ridges 
or  hollows  of  equal  height  or  equal  depth.  See  Plate  VIII. 

3.  Lines  of  distant  bench-marks. — These  are  generally 
undertaken  by  the  national  survey  department  of  the 
country,  and  executed  with  superior  instruments  and  great 
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precision  for  purposes  of  public  utility  and  reference.  In 
very  extended  open  country  the  course  followed  is  fixed 
by  convenience  and  is  frequently  along  main  valleys,  or 
in  a  series  of  lines  connecting  the  principal  towns.  The 
results  are  a  series  of  correctly  marked  bench-marks, 
and  a  list  of  them  showing  their  position  and  height. 
The  experience  gained  from  such  operations  also  forms  a 
guide  to  ordinary  levelling  and  a  means  of  estimating 
causes  and  sources  of  error ;  a  subject  that  will  be 
treated  in  a  subsequent  section. 

4.  Flying  levels, — These  are  taken  at  any  detached 
points  chosen  in  connection  with  some  special  object, 
more  generally  some  proposed  work  of  communica- 
tion, and  serve  as  a  basis  for  preliminary  designs. 
The  binding  points  of  such  designs  are  therefore  those 
whose  levels  are  specially  required  ;  -they  are  generally 
practically  useful  points  at  or  near  towns,  at  various 
crossing  points  of  rivers,  saddles  of  ridges,  points 
of  abrupt  change  in  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  the 
country,  and  proposed  points  of  junction  with  existing 
lines  of  communication.  Such  levels  are  generally 
rapidly  and  rather  roughly  determined ;  they  may  either 
be  recorded  on  plans  or  in  the  form  of  rough  sections  on 
a  very  small  scale. 

5.  Complete  levels  for  final  designs, — A  series  of 
detailed  levels  sufficiently  complete  for  purposes  of  final 
design  for  works  of  communication  should  consist  firstly 
in  a  fully  corrected  set  of  levels  for  the  points  previously 
determined  for  the  preliminary  design  ;  secondly,  in  an 
amplification  of  the  same  by  levels  of  intermediate  and 
lateral  points  ;  and  thirdly,  in  sets  of  contour  levels  over 
such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  most  specially  affected 
by  the  intended  works  or  are  most  likely  to  affect  the 
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proposed  construction  and  design  by  their  form  of  sur- 
face. Canals  and  works  involving  the  collection,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  water  are  more  specially  affected  by  in- 
accuracy of  level.  The  greater  portion  of  such  levels  are 
most  generally  recorded  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  sec- 
tions, with  a  series  of  short  or  cross  sections  ;  the  remain- 
der being  recorded  as  contours  on  portions  of  the  plan. 

Under  this,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  four  heads,  the 
purposes  of  the  actual  design  or  intended  object  can 
alone  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  extent  of  work  and  amount 
of  detail  required  in  the  series  of  levels.  The  scope  of 
such  operations  may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  the  amount  of  detaiL 
required  may  also  vary  enormously. 

The  nature  of  the  country  affects  levelling  operations 
to  a  great  degree ;  the  use  of  the  Gravatt  level  being 
confined  principally  to  level  and  moderately  undulating 
localities,  the  Eckhold  principle  and  instruments*  of  the 
inclined  or  A-level  type  being  suited  to  inclined  ground, 
and  the  portable  reflecting-level  being  necessary  in 
steep  and  precipitous  country.  These  three  last  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  the  five  previously  given,  and  the 
variety  of  extent  and  detail,  constitute  the  practical  dis- 
tinctions in  levelling  operations  of  various  kinds. 

Section  3.    LEVELLING  Operations. 

Levelling  in  Moderately  Even  Localities. 

The  principal  part  of  all  works  of  engineering, 
manufacture,  agriculture,  and  trade  being  carried  on  in 
the  plains  or  level  portions  of  any  country,  the  greater 
portion  of  levelling  operations  necessarily  also  happens 
to  be  carried  out  in  similar  localities  in  order  to  meet 
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the  wants  of  those  residing  there.  Telescopic  levelling 
instruments  and  graduated  level-staves  of  the  Gravatt 
type  are  the  appliances  most  commonly  used  under 
such  circumstances  ;  the  14  or  16-inch  level — that  is,  an 
instrument  with  a  16-inch  telescope — being  the  size 
adopted  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  18-inch  level 
being  used  wherever  difference  of  level  becomes  more 
important  and  greater  accuracy  is  required,  as  for  canals 
in  very  flat  country.  The  former  instrument  generally 
should  have  a  telescope  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  16  to  18  times,  the  latter  about  18  to  20  times. 
In  either  case  the  level  should  be  as  long  as  the  tele- 
scope admits  of,  and  should  be  sensitive,  that  is  of 
rather  flat  curvature.  It  is,  however,  better  in  all  cases 
to  have  a  telescope  of  higher  magnifying  power — for  the 
former  20  times,  for  the  latter  25  times — for  this  causes 
only  one  drawback,  that  very  short  sights  cannot  be 
taken  with  it,  while  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
take  long  sights  and  get  over  ground  faster,  and  that  of 
using  the  instrument  with  additional  wires  as  a  tele- 
meter, are  relatively  important. 

It  is  most  usual  that  surveying  operations  precede 
those  of  levelling,  so  that  the  points  at  which  levels 
are  required  are  shown  on  some  plan,  and  may  be 
also  marked  on  the  ground  by  whites  or  pegs  ready 
for  the  leveller;  practically  however  it  often  happens 
that  this  is  only  done  for  a  certain  number  of  points, 
and  that  additional  measurements  have  to  be  chained 
for  determining  the  position  of  many  more ;  under 
such  circumstances  observation  of  distance  with  the 
telescope-wires  effects  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  within 
certain  distances  is  quite  as  correct  as  chaining.  (See 
paragraphs  on  Telemetry,  page  16.) 
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The  simple  operation  of  levelling  from  a  known 
point  to  another  whose  level  is  required  may,  if  the 
distance  is  short,  be  obtained  from  one  pair  of  sights 
taken  with  the  instrument  at  one  spot.  Thus  if  the 
known  level  of  a  point  A  be  40*00  feet,  and  the  unknown 
point  B  be  at  a  distance  of  350  feet  from  it,  the  instru- 
ment may  be  set  up  at  any  convenient  spot  from  which 
A  and  B  are  visible,  the  level -staff  being  held  up  succes- 
sively at  A  and  B,  and  readings  on  them  being  obtained 
5*25  and  675  feet  respectively,  the  required  level  of  the 
point  B  is  hence  3850  feet.  It  is  however  better  in  this 
as  in  every  case  to  use  equidistant  sights,  that  is,  that 
the  instrument  should  be  set  up  at  a  point  equidistant 
from  A  and  B,  or  nearly  so,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  line 
AB  and  at  175  feet  from  each  ;  as  greater  accuracy  is  thus 
obtained,  the  distorting  effects  of  curvature  and  refrac- 
tion in  the  two  sights  being  thus  equalised  and  neutra- 
lised in  the  resulting  difference. 

The  circumstances  and  limits  under  which  a  dif- 
ference of  level  may  be  thus  taken  by  one  pair  of 
sights  are,  that  the  greater  distance  sighted  shall  not 
exceed  the  powers  of  the  telescope  for  clearly  reading 
the  graduations  under  the  actual  atmospheric  con- 
dition, that  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  sum  of  the  two 
distances  sighted  shall  not  be  so  great  that  the  line 
of  sight  may  pass  below  the  zero  of  the  one  staff  or 
above  the  top  of  the  other ;  and  lastly,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  ordinary  work  it  is  rarely  advisable  to 
take  any  sight  to  a  distance  more  than  650  feet,  and 
hence  the  two  points  A  and  B  should  not  be  more  than 
1300  feet  apart  This  limit  is  so  arranged  that  the 
effect  of  curvature  and  refraction  may  be  neglected  in 
levelling  operations. 
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First,  to  consider  the  effect  of  curvature.  The 
earth  being  a  spheroid,  which  for  these  purposes  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  sphere,  any  truly  horizontal 
line  of  considerable  length  is  a  circular  arc  described 
from  a  centre  which  is  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the 
line  of  sight  directed  on  to  a  level-staff  through  a 
levelled  telescope  is  (if  the  effect  of  refraction  be  neg- 
lected) a  straight  line  tangential  to  this  arc  at  the  eye- 
piece which  hits  off  a  graduation  on  the  level-staff  above 
the  actual  point  of  equal  height ;  the  difference  of  height 
is  the  correction  to  be  deducted  from  any  reading  on 
account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  is  a  third 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  instrument  and  the  staff,  or  if  taken 
in  sufficiently  close  numbers. 

Correction  in  feet = (distance  in  feet)'-i-42  coo  coo ; 

hence  to  need  a  correction  amounting  to  —  coi  on  this 
account  the  distance  for  the  sight  would  be  about 
650  feet.  In  this  case  the  cause  of  error  is  invariable, 
the  correction  can  at  any  time  be  calculated  and  sub- 
tracted from  any  reading,  and  if  nearly  equidistant 
sights  are  adhered  to,  it  may  be  entirely  neglected. 

Next,  to  consider  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction. 
The  amount  of  error  due  to  such  refraction  varies  with 
the  condition  of  the  air,  and  though  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  apply  a  mean  value  which  might  possibly 
never  be  justly  due  to  actual  conditions  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  yet  the  maximum  value,  which  is 
about  half  of  the  error  due  to  curvature  but  of  opposite 
sign,  can  be  taken  into  account  and  guarded  against 
The  extreme  correction  on  this  score  hence  would 
be  +0*005  i^  ^  sight  of  650  feet,  and  this  is  just  an 
amount  appreciable  in  ordinary  reading. 
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Lastly,  reflex  refractive  action.  When  the  visual 
ray  of  the  observer  passes  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  its  direction  to  the  object,  it  is  in  long  sights 
liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  distortion,  the  amount  of 
correction  for  which  cannot  be  estimated  or  calculated 
according  to  any  law  or  formula,  but  may  either  be  po- 
sitive or  negative  in  sign.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the 
author  more  especially  in  levelling  in  South  America 
and  India,  and  occasionally  in  very  hot  and  bright 
weather  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  it  is  evidently 
distinct  from  the  simple  refraction  before  mentioned  as 
due  to  mere  quality  of  the  air.  From  its  variation  with 
the  nature  of  the  surface,  froni  dry  parched  sand  up  to 
very  damp  vegetation  of  heavily  irrigated  standing  crops 
and  rank  lagoon  growth,  as  well  as  with  the  temperature 
and  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  air,  it  appears  that 
the  cause  is  a  dynamic  change,  a  hygrometrical  move- 
ment (in  distinction  to  a  hygrometrical  condition)  which 
causes  a  reflex  refractive  action  on  the  visual  ray  that 
comes  within  range  of  this  movement  An  increased 
elevation  of  the  line  of  sight  by  a  foot,  and  sometimes 
only  half-a-foot,  may  be  suflicient  to  free  the  ray  from 
this  distortion.  Further  experiment  on  an  extended  scale 
will  probably  result  eventually  in  the  determination  of 
some  correct  law  and  formula  by  which  this  class  of  error 
may  be  rigidly  defined ;  in  the  interim  its  existence  is 
here  indicated  by  way  of  warning,  and  its  mean  value 
as  estimated  by  the  author  lies  between  +00025  and 
—0*0025,  even  at  comparatively  short  distances.  (No 
mention  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  found  recorded.) 
In  England  it  is  generally  almost  inappreciable  in 
amount  during  cool  weather ;  and  probably  also  in  any 
country  when  working  over  dry  naked  soil, 
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These  two  latter  elements  of  uncertainty,  added 
to  the  first,  of  alteration,  combine  to  form  the  limit 
to  levelling  sights  suited  to  all  ordinary  possible 
conditions,  that  has  already  been  given.  There  are, 
also,  other  sources  of  error  which  when  they  combine 
to  produce  a  cumulative  result  may  seriously  affect 
a  single  pair  of  sights,  but  as  they  generally  'do  not, 
they  will  be  treated  subsequently  with  reference  to 
extended  series  of  sights,  in  a  section  devoted  to  that 
subject. 

Levelling  to  obtain  solely  the  relative  height  of  a 
distant  point  is  effected  by  taking  a  continuous  series 
of  pairs  of  sights  from  the  given  up  to  the  distant 
point,  each  pair  of  sights  being  taken  in  the  manner 
and  under  the  limits  already  explained.  The  reduced 
level  of  the  distant  point  then  =  the  reduced  level  of 
the  starting  point  +  sum  of  all  the  back  sights  — sum 
of  all  the  fore  sights. 

Levelling  to  obtain  a  correct  section  of  a  continuous 
surface  is  generally  similar  to  the  last  operation,  but 
varies  from  it  in  that  the  intermediate  points  and  the 
changing  points  through  which  the  levelling  proceeds 
must  be  correctly  chosen,  and  also  have  their  levels  de- 
termined so  that  all  variation  of  slope  may  be  truly 
shown  on  the  section.  In  the  attached  figure  (21)  A\s 
the  given  starting  point,  C,  D,  F  are  changing  points, 
and  B  and  E  are  intermediate  points,  while  G  is  the  last 
point  of  the  section.  The  sights  to  A,  B,  and  C  are 
taken  from  one  position  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
level  of  A  being  given,  those  of  B  and  C  are  thus 
obtained ;  the  level-staff  being  kept  at  C  the  instru- 
ment is  moved  to  its  second  position,  whence  sights 
are  taken  to   C  and  D;    the  staff  at  C  having  been 
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turned   round    to   face    the    instrument,   this    pair    of 
readings  gives  the  level  of  D ;  from  the  third  position 


A    B 


Figure  21.    Method  of  Levelling  a  Section. 

of  the  instrument  sights  are  taken  on  Z>,  £,  and  F] 
and  from  the  fourth  position  sights  on  F  and  G,  from 
which  the  levels  of  all  these  points  are  deduced  by  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  The  back  sights  are  the  readings 
on  the  starting  and  changing  points  A,  C^f>,  F,  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  starting  point ;  the  fore  sights  are 
the  readings  on  the  changing  points,  and  the  final  point 
C,  Dy  F,  G  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  final  point  or 
onward  direction  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  error  in  any 
one  of  these  readings  will  aflTect  the  reduced  level  of  any 
subsequent  point  obtained  through  them  ;  for  this  reason 
the  level-staff  should  be  held  truly  vertical  with  plumb 
line,  or  swung  gently  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
holder  to  get  a  minimum  reading  at  changing  points ; 
while  any  error  in  observing  on  an  intermediate  point  B 
or  E  will  merely  affect  the  reduced  level  of  that  point 
and  no  other,  hence  less  care  is  necessary  in  intermediate 
readings.  The  resulting  section  will  not  only  depend 
on  the  actual  ground  surface,  but  also  on  the  positions 
chosen  for  the  level-staves  ;  for  if  the  staves  had  in 
this  case  been  held  at  -^,  ^,  by  Cy  dy  G  instead  of  at 
ABCDEFGyihe  dotted  line  shown  in  the  figure  would 
in  that  case  be  the  resulting  section ;  and  as  this 
would  not  truly  represent  the  most  marked  changes  of 
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inclination,  it  would  be  a  false  section,  however  correctly 
the  actual  readings  might  have  been  taken  and  added 
together,  and  would  be  useless  from  not  showing  the 
true  character  of  the  surface. 

In  levelling  on  extensive  lines  of  section,  a  bench- 
mark is  generally  made  at  about  every  furlong,  or  at 
every  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  any  accidental  error  in  the 
operation  may  not  involve  re-levelling  the  whole,  but 
only  recommencement  from  the  bench-mark  preceding 
the  error. 

Cross  sections,  or  short  sections  at  right  angles  to 
any  series  of  longitudinal  section,  are  levelled  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  starting  point  being  more  generally 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross  section.  When  these  are  very 
short,  the  sights  necessary  for  them  may  often  be  taken 
nearly  simultaneously  with  those  for  the  longitudinal 
section  without  removal  of  the  instrument,  in  which  case 
all  such  become  intermediate  sights. 

Two  examples  showing  the  forms  for  recording  and 
reducing  level-readings  are  attached  to  this  chapter. 

Of  the  two  methods,  the  Collimation  method  of 
reducing  levels  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  saves  one  column 
of  figures,  and  is  more  simple  in  working  out  as  the 
distinction  between  rises  and  falls  is  not  considered. 
Under  either  method,  readings  of  intermediate  sights 
may  either  be  entered  in  a  separate  column  or  among 
the  foresights,  in  which  case  they  must  be  distinguished 
by  a  circle  round  them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
addition  of  the  columns. 

The  Rise-and-Fall  method  is  that  most  commonly 
adopted  by  English  surveyors,  who  are  apt  to  adhere  to 
older  systems  without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate 
new  methods. 
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In  either  case  the  original  record  of  staff-readings 
should  never  be  altered  afterwards,  however  much  it 
may  be  necessary  to  re-write  the  figures  used  in  reduc- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  mode  of  levelling  a 
section  along  a  ground  surface  applies  to  ordinary  work ; 
the  levels  of  exceptional  points  out  of  the  range  of  the 
level-staves  are,  however,  sometimes  wanted,  in  which 
case  the  level  of  some  point  in  the  same  vertical  line 
must  be  obtained  by  this  process,  and  the  remaining 
difference  of  level  to  the  required  point  obtained  by 
direct  measurement  with  plumbed  chain,  extra  staves, 
or  sounding-cord.  If  a  required  point  is  only  slightly 
out  of  the  range  of  the  level-staff  when  held  on  the 
ground,  as,  for  example,  the  under  side  of  a  girder  or 
the  keystone  of  a  railway  arch,  the  staff  may  be  reversed 
and  held  with  its  lower  end  to  the  keystone  during  the 
reading ;  the  reversed  reading  should  then  be  specially 
marked  in  the  record.  If,  owing  to  considerable  fall  in 
the  ground,  a  line  of  collimation  should  just  overshoot 
the  top  of  the  level-staff,  the  staff  may  be  held  up  in  the 
hands  during  the  reading,  while  a  second  man  measures 
the  height  of  the  bottom  from  the  ground  with  a  tape 
or  another  staff:  the  additional  height  should  then  be 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  reading.  This  device  may  be 
used  at  intermediate,  but  not  at  changing  points. 
Another  method  of  meeting  the  same  difficulty  within  a 
small  limit  is  to  incline  the  telescope  a  little  downwards 
till  the  staff  is  visible,  and  to  make  use  of  the  bubble- 
reading  of  the  level  to  calculate  a  correction  to  be  added 
to  the  staff-reading.  A  subtense  table  for  the  gradua- 
tions of  dislevelment  of  the  instrument  used  is  very 
useful  in  such  cases. 
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In  ordinary  levelling  in  England  no  special  further 
precautions  or  corrections  are  necessary  beyond  those 
already  mentioned  ;  but  in  levelling  for  long  distances 
in  tropical  countries  when  a  higher  amount  of  accuracy 
is  required,  and  in  which  1 8-inch  levels  become  necessary, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  and  investigate  all 
possible  sources  of  error.  These  will  be  treated  in 
another  section. 

The  two  sections  in  figures  22  and  23  are  plotted 
from  the  two  records  accompanying. 


Form  of  Record.    Rise-and-Fall  Method. 


Inter- 
Back      me-       Fore 
Sights    diate    Sights   Rise 


3*51 

530 

551 
4*61 

270 

398 
684 


515 

4*52  078 
476  o  74 

6-35 
600 

780 

2' 16  4*68 


Fall 


1*64 


330 
382 


Reduced 
Level 

350-87 

34923 
35001 

35075 
34901 

34571 
34189 

34657 


Total 
Dis-       Dis- 
tances  tances 


Totals  and  difTs.      6'20  10*50       430 


Not 
required 


2'02      1*92 

3-20  I'i8 

4*88               3*60  0-40 

705               565  077 

11*54             13-17  612 

11*65  oil 

6-69              989  176 

902  2-33 

10*40  138 

io*o8              9*34  I -06 

iO'57  049 

X403  346 


chains 
346*57      0*00      0*00 


345*39 

344*99 
344*22 
338*10 

337*99 
339*75 
337*42 
33604 
337*10 
336*61 

333*15 


1*00 

I -00 
1*00 

I'OO 
I'OO 
I'OO 
I'OO 

xoo 
1*00 

I'OO 


1*00 

2*00 

3*00 

4*00 
5*00 
6*00 
7*00 
8-00 

9*oo 
10*00 


Totals  and  difls.      282  1624     13-42 


Remarks 

B.M.  on  lower  gate- 
hook 


Zero  peg  of  branch- 
line  1 5}' from  out- 
er rail  main  line 

Zero  peg.  Ground 
1*92  below  it. 


On  ground  surface 
to  the  east  of 
formation 


At  10*47  ch.  on  slab 
of  stile  scratched 
cross  +  b.m. 
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Figure  22.    Section  No.  1. 
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Figure  23.    Section  No.  2. 
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Form  of  Record.    Collimation  Method. 


Inter- 
Back      me- 
Sights    diate 


036 


670 


1-93 


1*48 

1-55 
1*64 

I'lO 

1-6$ 
2*00 

1-22 

1-85 

370 
590 


3i'o8 
Diffs. 


5-00 
4'00 

5-65 
945 


I3'30 


Fore 
Sights 


Colli-  Total 

mation  Reduced  Di»-       Dis- 
Levels    Levels   tances    tance 


138-^   1 38*33 


39OO 


133*69  i-oo  40*00 

I*        134*69  I'OO  41'00 

8'20  1 3 7" 1 9  X 30-49  I  00  4200 

131*54  x'<^  43'00 

12774  X'oo  44"00 

9-85  129-27  127-34  I  00  4500 


I  I'OO 

119-75 

118-27 

40' 

4or 

12*18 

108-12 

106-57 

40' 

80^ 

1388 

95-88 

94*24 

30' 

no' 

1392 

83*06 

81-96 

25' 

135' 

16-65 

72-06 

70-41 

30' 

165' 

I3IS 

60-91 

5891 

25' 

190^ 

1300 

49*13 

57*91 

30' 

220^ 

I3I0 

37*88 

3603 

35' 

255' 

13*06 

28-52 

24-82 

35' 

290' 

12-35 

22-07 

16-17 

16' 

306' 

8*77 

28' 

334' 

9*00 

1307 

26' 

360' 

1 000 

— 

307 
13526 

5' 

365' 

16634 

135*26 

Remarks 

Peg  on  site  of  proposed 

dam  at  a  cistern 
Up  a  valley 

At  a  corner 
In  a  bend 

By  pole  at  end  of  gra- 
dient, opposite  ma- 
chine-house 


On  aflat  bench  by  a  path 
Near    ed^je    of    lower 

bench,  by  wall 
On  the  road 
C,  on  wall,  north  of  road 
B,  plinth  of  machine - 

house 


*--*-iT75)^ 


I 


^ 
^ 


FiouEE  23A.    Sketch  at  Machine-house  in  Line  of  Section. 
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Levelling  on  Inclined  Ground, 

The  levelling  instrument  of  the  Gravatt  type,  with 
horizontal  sights  on  graduated  staves,  may  be  used  on 
moderate  inclines  in  the  manner  already  described  with 
a  very  fair  rapidity ;  but  when  the  incline  becomes 
rapid,  that  mode  of  operation  has  to  be  conducted  with 
short  sights  and  a  telescope  of  low  power  :  the  number 
of  sights  per  mile  is  enormously  increased,  and  the  work 
becomes  laborious  and  tedious.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  system  of  horizontal  sights,  and  to  adopt  inclined 
sights  or  reciprocal  vertical  angles. 

1st.  When  the  levels  of  comparatively  distant  de- 
tached points  are  alone  required,  such  as  of  survey- 
stations  visible  from  each  other.  The  use  of  aneroid 
barometers,  giving  results  within  lo  feet  or  at  the  best 
within  5  feet  of  the  truth,  is  more  suited  to  very  steep 
country,  and  is  inapplicable  to  accurate  levelling  in  this 
case.  The  method  of  reciprocal  vertical  angles  may, 
however,  be  conveniently  adopted  by  two  observers 
with  accurate  well-graduated  instruments — reflecting 
circles,  sextants,  or  theodolites — ^with  or  without  the  aid 
of  mercurial  horizons.  Bright  weather  is  necessary  for 
this  work.  Preconcerted  times  and  signals  should  be 
arranged,  watches  compared,  and  sunflash  signals  made, 
to  ensure  that  the  observations  may  be  perfectly  simul- 
taneous. The  reciprocal  angles  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion should  be  observed  at  least  three  times  to  obtain  a 
good  mean,  after  rejecting  faulty  observations  ;  index 
error  should  be  carefully  and  frequently  noted.  The 
reduced  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  stations 
being  known  from  previous  survey  operations,  the  ele- 
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vation  is  equal  to  that  distance  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
of  the  resulting  mean  of  the  six  corrected  angles. 

2nd.  When  a  longitudinal  section,  or  series  of  levels, 
is  required  between  two  such  stations  situated  at  some 
rather  long  distance  apart,  which  may  sometimes  be  not 
visible  from  each  other,  levelling  on  graduated  staves 
with  inclined  sights  may  be  necessary.  In  such  opera- 
tions the  levelling  may  be  executed  either  with  the 
theodolite,  the  omnimeter  of  Eckhold,  or  with  a  level- 
ling instrument  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  these  instruments  has  been  already  ex- 
plained at  pages  18  and  149.  It  is  better,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  keep  to  one  fixed  angle  of  inclination 
throughout  a  set  of  sights  between  stations,  and  to 
adhere  to  round  numbers  in  distances,  as  the  reduction 
of  sights  and  levels  can  be  more  easily  and  rapidly 
calculated.  If  the  distances  used  in  calculation  have 
been  measured  on  the  incline,  the  correction  for 
declivity  =  inclined  distance  x  sine  of  the  angle  used ; 
but  if  horizontal  distances  are  used,  the  correction  for 
declivity = horizontal  distance  x  tang,  of  the  angle  used. 
Apart  from  this  correction,  the  level-readings  are  re- 
duced in  the  same  way  as  ordinarily  with  horizontal 
sights.  Index  error  should  be  carefully  and  frequently 
noted  during  such  work.  In  some  instruments,  the 
graduation  of  the  arc  of  the  instrument  is  set  to  the 
ratio  of  the  inclination,  and  the  ratio  given  can  then  be 
used  instead  of  the  angle  in  calculating  the  correction, 
provided  that  there  is  not  any  index  error. 

Levelling  in  Steep  Country, 

1st.  The  levels  of  detached  points  may  be  obtained 
with  aneroid   barometers,  as   much    accuracy  can   be 
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generally  dispensed  with  in  hilly  or  mountainous  country. 
The  use  of  the  aneroid  has  already  been  explained  at 
pages  151  and  152,  where  the  formulae  for  reducing  the 
elevations  are  given. 

2nd.  When  a  longitudinal  section,  or  the  levels  of  a 
series  of  points  at  short  distances,  are  required.  The 
levelling  may  be  executed  with  the  instruments  before 
referred  to,  that  are  adapted  to  inclined  sighting  on 
graduated  staves,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  steepness  of 
the  country  admits  of  it  When  the  hill-sides  are  so 
steep  that  the  instrument  is  removed  with  difficulty,  and 
the  work  becomes  very  laborious  and  slow,  it  is  better  to 
use  a  small  reflecting  level.  This  has  been  described  at 
pages  150  and  151.     Either  a  vane-staff  or  a  graduated 


Figure  24.    Levelling  on  Hill-Sides. 

staff  may  be  used,  and  a  supporting-rod  for  hanging  the 
reflecting-level  at  a  constant  height  is  generally  neces- 


Plate  VriL 


Lomooni  dfoimr  uK^nvw  «  cf  ysr^noBM/fi  mu.  c»mT,  uioent  mcL 
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sary.  The  distances,  which  are  necessarily  short,  are 
measured  horizontally  with  a  good  tape  or  chain, 
and  in  order  to  proceed  with  rapidity,  each  reading 
on  the  staff  should  be  taken  nearly  at  its  extreme 
length  and  if  possible  near  the  top  of  the  staff. 
The  rise  or  fall  at  each  sight,  according  as  the  work 
proceeds  uphill  or  downhill,  is  equal  to  the  staff-reading 
less  the  height  of  the  level,  measured  on  the  supporting- 
rod.  (See  figure  24).  In  this  work,  going  uphill  is  the 
better  plan  in  practice.  Let  A  be  the  starting-point  of 
known  or  assumed  level,  where  the  graduated  staff  is 
held :  the  observer  proceeds  uphill  in  the  required 
direction,  and  sets  his  supporting-rod  at  B,  hangs  the 
reflecting-level  on  it,  and  takes  a  reading  on  the  staff  at 
A  ;  the  staff-holder  then  brings  the  staff  to  B,  and  the 
•observer  goes  on  to  C  to  take  a  reading  on  the  staff  at  B, 
and  so  on.     The  records  are  thus  kept : 


30*       Pennanent  height  of  level  on  rod  3'5  feet 
4  sights  X  3*5  B  14*00  feet 
51*80—1400 -■37*80  feet-* Total  rise  in  145  feet 


Sights 

Distances 

A. 

13*30 

30* 

B. 

12*50 

35- 

C. 

"75 

28* 

D. 

1325 

52- 

51*80 

145 

When  hill-sides  are  excessively  precipitous,  and  often 
exceed  an  inclination  of  30**,  the  reflecting-level  may 
be  superseded  by  a  mason's  level,  the  horizontal  dis- 
tances being  measured  with  a  lo-foot  staff  held  to  level, 
and  the  vertical  heights  with  a  graduated  level-staff; 
but  when  the  fall  is  nearer  30^  the  former  method 
is  more  rapid,  and  preferable.  It  is  generally  more  con- 
venient to  adhere  to  straight  lines,  and  not  to  vary  the 
direction,  in  levelling  on  steep  hill-sides. 
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Contouring, — The  difference  of  level  between  contour 
lines  to  be  shown  on  a  plan  is  made  dependent  on  the  scale 
of  the  plan,  the  steepness  of  the  ground,  and  the  object 
specially  under  consideration  ;  it  may  be  either  one  foot 
or  fifty,  or  any  convenient  number  of  feet  between  the 
two.  The  principal  contours,  which  occur  at  every  fourth 
or  fifth  contour-line,  are  surveyed  and  plotted  with 
special  accuracy ;  the  remainder  are  interpolated  in  a 
rougher  way.  Thus,  if  the  principal  contours  have  a 
difference  of  level  of  lOO  feet,  the  intermediate  contours 
may  be  taken  at  differences  of  25  or  20  feet ;  or  if  the 
former  are  taken  at  every  8  feet  of  elevation,  the  latter 
may  be  taken  at  every  2  feet  or  at  each  foot 

The  principal  contours  are  based  on  a  series  of» 
sections  taken  on  the  principal  watercourse  and  water- 
shed lines  of  the  country,  according  to  which  the  position 
of  points  of  any  required  set  of  altitudes,  such  as  100, 
200,  300,  400,  etc.  feeti  can  be  plotted  on  the  plan  and 
marked  on  the  ground  ;  such  points  are  then  extremely 
distant  points  on  the  principal  contours.  Each  prin- 
cipal contour  is  then  separately  set-out  between  those 
points  with  the  levelling  instrument,  and  the  points  thus 
set-out  are  surveyed  (generally  with  compass  and  chain 
or  telemeter)  and  plotted  on  the  plan  as  well  as  marked 
on  the  ground. 

Intermediate  contour  lines  are  interpolated  in  various 
ways  :  generally  intermediate  level-points  are  set-out 
and  surveyed  on  every  watershed  and  watercourse  line, 
between  which  these  contours  can  be  either  set-out 
and  surveyed,  or  accurately  sketched.  In  the  former 
case  the  interpolation  of  contours  should  in  flat  country 
be  done  with  the  water-level,  and  in  steep  country 
with  the  reflecting-level,  whenever  rapidity  is  an  im- 
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« 

portant  object :  in  the  latter  case  the  sketching  may  be 
aided  by  measurements. 

As  all  such  work  must  be  done  on  the  spot,  and  gene- 
rally also  in  pieces,  tracings  of  the  original  survey-plan 
must  be  used,  and  the  resulting  work  transferred  back 
on  to  the  original.  The  finished  work  being  of  value  in 
accordance  with  its  accuracy,  the  latter  must  be  vouched 
for  by  inscribing  in  figures  on  the  plan  the  level  of  every 
point  that  has  been  actually  observed.     See  Plate  VIII. 

Hill-sketching, — Such  work  very  much  resembles  the 
interpolation  of  contours  just  described ;  the  difference 
being  that  the  intermediate  contours  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  simply  sketched  in  without  the  aid  of  level  or 
measurement,  while  the  principal  contours  are  very  few, 
far  between,  and  roughly  determined. 

Hill  Reconnaissances, — In  this  work  even  principal 
contours  are  dispensed  with ;  a  few  detached  levels  of 
principal  points,  peaks  and  passes,  etc.  are  given,  and 
the  general  form  of  the  ground  is  shown  on  the  plan  by 
hill-shading,  or  a  close-hatching  of  broken  contour-lines 
sketched  on  the  spot — the  utility  of  this  work  is  con- 
fined to  representing  the  extent  of  the  hilly  ground, 
and  giving  some  notion  of  the  comparative  steepness  of 
the  hill-sides.  It  is  suited  to  rough  surveys  in  unexplored 
countries,  and  to  military  purposes. 

Section  4.     Sources   of   Error   in   Levelling 

Operations. 

The  foregoing  explanation  is  intended  to  apply  to 
ordinary  levelling  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  sur- 
veyor, most  of  which  is  carried  out  with  the  14-inch  or 
1 6-inch  Gravatt  level.    When  a  higher  amount  of  accu* 
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racy  is  necessary,  as  for  instance  on  canals  having  a  fall 
of  only  four  inches  per  mile,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  an 
1 8-inch  level,  and  besides  to  guard  against  all  possible 
sources  of  error — at  least  such  is  the  author's  opinion, 
forced  on  him  by  experience  in  1869;  others  may 
prefer  to  persevere  in  their  ordinary  practice,  and  make 
up  for  deficiencies  by  solemn  asseverations  of  wonderful 
results. 

In  order  to  guard  against  all  possible  sources  of 
error,  these  must  be  investigated,  and  always  kept 
in  view. 

During  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject, ,  it 
occurred  to  the  author  that  the  levelling  operations  of 
the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  might,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject ; 
he  consequently  extracted  the  following  notes  from  their 
reports,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  instruments  used 
by  them  and  the  errors  they  acknowledge,  and  followed 
up  the  same  by  a  list  of  errors  to  be  guarded  against  in 
very  accurate  canal-levelling,  and  their  corresponding 
remedies.  The  whole  was  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  author's  Curve-Book,  dated  Calcutta,  March  25, 
1870,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Library  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London.  The 
matter  referred  to  is  here  reprinted  : — 

In  adding  this  to  the  Curve-Book,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  it  is  from  no  love  of  intense  exactitude, 
nor  with  any  hope  that  it  can  be  obtained,  or  wish  that 
it  should  be  attempted  ;  but  it  is  important,  as  in  the 
case  of  angular  observations  and  their  errors  treated  in 
the  first  chapter,  that  all  sources  of  error  should  be 
known,  and  hence  also  the  means  of  avoiding  them  to 
a  certain  extent  understood ;  and  that  a  guide  to  the 
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ordinary  limits  of  error,  both  in  angular  and  in  level- 
ling observations,  should  be  forthcoming  to  the  engi- 
neer or  the  surveyor,  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  refer 
to  it 

Neither  in  angular  observations  nor  in  levelling  does 
the  railway  engineer  or  even  the  canal-engineer  use  very 
exact  instruments  :  the  more  exact  instruments  of  both 
these  classes  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  of 
the  astronomer,  and  large  theodolites  of  the  Great  Trigo- 
nometrical Surveyor,  and  the  levelling  instruments  and 
appliances  used  in  determining  heights  by  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  Department.  From  the  former 
the  principles  of  correction  for  angular  error  have  been 
taken  and  applied  tp  the  surveying  engineer's  wants ; 
from  the  latter,  and  their  system,  we  can  judge  in  what 
respect  and  to  what  amount  the  ordinary  results  of 
levelling  of  the  engineer  are  deficient. 

General  sources  of  Error  thus  indicated. 

1st.  When  a  series  of  levelling  operations  are  united 
in  a  circuit,  or  when  the  same  ground  is  levelled  by 
successive  parties,  the  lengths  of  the  staves  are  sometimes 
found  to  vary,  sometimes  as  much  as  '05  of  a  foot  in  a 
ID-foot  staff;  thus  eventually  causing  discrepancy  of 
height  The  discrepancies  of  height  thus  due  to  dif- 
ferences of  unit  should  be  corrected,  the  corrections 
being  made  proportional  to  the  height  actually  measured 
by  the  staves  whose  units  are  incorrect ;  such  dis- 
crepancies being  treated  distinct  from  those  due  to 
cumulative  or  accidental  error,  which  again  should  have 
their  corrections  distributed  over  each  station  of  the  line 
of  levels  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  station 
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of  junction  with  the  absolutely  correct  or  accepted 
starting  level. 

2nd.  In  continuing  to  level,  along  a  long  line  tliat  is 
really  level,  the  further  end  constantly  appears  from  the 
observation  to  be  the  lower  end,  and  the  amount  of  this 
depression  appears  to  increase  with  the  distance,  the 
result  of  one's  work  showing  the  distant  point  to  be 
always  lower  than  it  actually  is.  The  difference  arising 
from  this  cause  is  never  considerable,  but  is  always  in 
the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  series  of  operations 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  distance  levelled  is  greater. 
The  causes  of  this  error  are  as  yet  unassignable,  as  they 
take  place  in  an  instrument  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  on 
hard  ground  as  well  as  on  soft,  where  sinking  might 
take  place  in  the  interval  between  observation  of  the 
back  and  fore  staves.  There  are  probably  several  causes 
of  different  sorts  which  are  minute  and  variable,  and 
again  sometimes  accumulate  rather  than  cancel.  The 
only  way  to  eliminate  this  error  to  a  certain  extent  is  to 
level  the  whole  line  twice  over  in  opposite  directions, 
and  accept  the  mean  of  both  results. 

The  following  amounts  of  error  due  to  this  cause  are 
recorded,  and  are  useful  to  show  in  what  distance  this 
error  is  serious  when  the  instruments  and  appliances  are 
of  a  very  perfect  description- 

In  Straight  Lines. 

Place  By  whom 

Bristol  to  Portishead  by  Mr.  Bunt,  C.E. 

Bridgewater  to  Quantocks'  Head        do. 
Bridgewater  to  Portishead  do. 

Bridgewater  to  Uxmouth  do. 

Kar  to  Kadar  Indian  G.  T.  S. 


Miles 

Inches 

U 

—  I  07 

16 

-1-94 

29 

-7-6 

40 

-411 

12-85 

-    19 
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In  Circuits  Round  Triangles  and  Quadrilaterals. 


Miles 

Inches 

Place 

By  whom 

28  26 

+  -06 

Mugo,  Bala,  Shahjamal. 

I.  G.  T.  S 

8006 

-    53 

Mugo,  Lodri,  Hujan. 

do 

3809 

+   78 

Mugo,  Fattl,  Hujan. 

do. 

8817 

-158 

Hazara,  Mugo,  Bala. 

do. 

81-64 

-    40 

Shahjamiil,  Mugo,  Fattl. 

do. 

36  88 

+  71 

Jeto,  Hazara,  Gunia. 

do. 

8817 

—2*42 

Kadar,  Nar,  Jeto. 

do. 

88-99 

—  I'i6 

Kadar,  Nar,  Kothiidi. 

do. 

46-40 

-  -07 

Nar,  Gunia,  Jeto,  Kadar. 

do. 

4712 

-  -97 

Jeto,  Bala,  Hazara,  Gunia. 

do. 

36*48  —  -56  Avenge  result  of  the  10  circuits.  do. 

It  IS  probable  that  the  greater  error  in  the  levels  by 
Mr.  Bunt  on  behalf  of  the  British  Association  were  due 
to  his  using  only  one  staff,  and  that  a  vane-staff. 

3rd.  The  dislevelling  effect  of  the  sun's  action^  which 
tetids  to  raise  the  end  of  the  telescope  towards  itself  and 
to  depress  the  opposite  end.  The  amount  of  this  was 
proved  by  the  surveyors  of  the  Indian  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  by  adding  together  algebraically  the 
respective  level-corrections  of  each  instrument  for  a 
whole  season,  when  the  negative  corrections  were  found 
to  predominate  in  every  section  worked  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  positive  corrections  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tions. Their  amounts,  when  referred  to  a  common 
origin,  were  as  follows  at  the  end  of  310  miles :— r 


No.  2  Level)  Interchanged  between  ji'Si  feet 
No.  4  „  J  two  of  the  observers  1 1  '60  feet 
No.  3      „       used  by  the  same  observer  3*55  feet. 


All  three  instruments  were  always  carefully  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  large  umbrellas  while  set  up  for  obser- 
vation, and  by  blankets  over  their  boxes  while  being 
carried.     Being  all  of  the  same  pattern,  they  were  pro- 
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bably  equally  affected  by  the  sun's  rays  :  the  apparent 
excess  of  corrections  for  No.  3  level  being  due  to  the 
observer,  who  had  a  habit  of  not  relevelling  his  instru- 
ment during  observations  ;  his  results  therefore  give  the 
fairest  measure  of  the  sun's  influence.  They  give  an 
average  dislevelment  of  0*92  second  of  arc  per  station, 
if  supposed  to  act  only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day ;  this,  though  small  in  amount,  has  a  serious  cumu- 
lative effect. 

This  is  now  cancelled  in  the  practice  of  the  G.  T.  S., 
at  least  as  far  as  possible,  by  watching  the  corrections, 
adding  them  together  algebraically  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  tilting  the  instrument  by  its  foot-screws 
slightly  upwards  to  the  north  away  from  the  sun,  when- 
ever necessary  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  droop  in 
that  direction  ;  otherwise,  any  error  in  the  value  of  the 
run  of  the  level  would  affect  the  final  results  by  the 
same  fraction  of  the  accumulated  corrections  that  it  is 
of  the  run. 

In  ordinary  levelling  operations,  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  more  liable  to  produce  error  than  in  those  of  the 
G.  T.  Survey,  where  the  bubble-reading  is  noted  and 
recorded  immediately  after  the  staff  has  been  observed ; 
because,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  bubble  is  first  adjusted 
and  the  staves  read  afterwards,  leaving  an  interval  for 
the  sun  to  act  on  the  instrument :  the  amount  of  error 
resulting  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  of  this 
interval,  and  with  the  direction  of  line  of  operations. 
Change  of  weather  and  time  would  probably  cancel  or 
affect  this  error,  but  there  are  no  means  of  entirely 
removing  it ;  and  no  method  of  working  in  a  circuit  or 
otherwise  would  indicate  the  amount  of  error.  As  long 
as  the  cause  remains  constant,  these  errors  re-enter  with- 
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out  attracting  notice  to  an  equal  extent  in  the  up  and 
down  lines ;  thus  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  circuit, 
which  closes  without  apparent  error,  may  be  yet  con- 
siderably erroneous. 

4th.  Atmospheric  influence, — Different  results  may  be 
obtained  from  levelling  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
especially  when  the  rays  of  light  graze  the  ground  in 
passing  from  the  staff  to  the  observer ;  this  occurs  in 
cloudless  weather,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  but 
never  in  the  cloudy.  The  following  result  of  expe- 
riments on  two  following  days,  Januar}'  10  and  11,  1859, 
at  Hatedara,  in  Sind,  by  surveyors  of  the  G.  T.  Survey, 
shows  a  tendency  to  a  diurnal  law  of  variation. 


Differences  from 

Differences  from 

A.M. 

mean  in  feet 

P.M. 

mean  in  feet 

/»•         ^Va 

it*         ff$m 

7  12 

+  ■0023 

5     6 

+  0055 

7  86 

+  0019 

4  45 

+  •0010 

8  35 

—  •0002 

4  27 

+  •0006 

9    S 

-•0022 

8     6 

—  •001 1 

10     4 

-0013 

1  49 

—  •0027 

U    10 

-0033 

12  19 

—  •0030 

Such  atmospheric  influences  would  tend  to  cancel 
each  other  in  a  long  line  of  operations,  excepting  under 
the  following  circumstances  :— First,  when  operations 
are  carried  on  more  before  than  after  noon,  they  are 
more  under  a  sinking  than  under  a  rising  refraction  ; 
hence  the  first  pair  of  staff- readings  will  have  a  tendency 
to  be  more  refracted  than  the  second,  thus  introducing 
cumulative  error,  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  to  alter- 
nate the  order  of  observations.  Secondly,  when  opera- 
tions are  carried  over  a  line  of  country  which  slopes 
uniformly  in  one  direction,  when  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  upper  staff  to  the  observer  are  usually  nearer  the 
ground  than  those  from  the  down  staff,  and  are  there- 
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fore  more  subject  to  extremes  of  refraction.  In  India 
there  are  fewer  working  hours  before  than  after  the 
ground  has  been  heated  by  the  sun  in  the  practice  of 
the  G.  T.  Survey ;  consequently,  the  rays  from  the  up 
staff  must  have  an  excess  of  negative  refraction,  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  down  staff,  and  the  result  on 
an  ascent  would  be  to  make  it  too  small.  The  amount 
of  this  error  will  vary  with  the  season,  and  is  evidently 
beyond  control. 

With  regard  to  the  extremes  of  refraction,  the 
following  has  been  observed  by  the  G.  T.  S.  in  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab.  A  station  or  object  seen  from 
another  station  ten  miles  off,  appears  at  a  minimum 
height  between  i  P.M.  and  3  P.M. ;  it  then  rises  gradually, 
and  afterwards  rapidly  as  the  sun  sinks  and  the  dew 
falls,  to  its  maximum  at  night ;  on  the  following  morn- 
ing this  occurs  in  the  reverse  order,  the  extreme  height 
through  which  it  appears  to  rise  and  fall  in  24  hours 
being  100  to  150  feet.  A  few  feet  of  difference  in  the 
absolute  height  of  the  observed  station  has  a  consider- 
able effect  on  these  phenomena,  which  vary  with  the 
heights  at  which  the  rays  from  the  object  pass  above  the 
ground  level,  also  with  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

The  following  experiment  was  also  made  : — A  pair 
of  signals  was  placed  lof  miles  off,  the  one  signal  being 
\6\  feet  above  the  other  vertically,  and  truly  subtending 
a  vertical  angle  of  60  seconds  ;  during  different  times  of 
the  day,  the  subtenses  varied  as  follows : — 

at  2h.  33111.  P.M.    74  seconds. 

2  43  ..  70  n 

4  16  „  58  „ 

4  33  i>  49  *i 

4  43  »  42  „ 
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From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  vertical  angles  reciprocally  and  simultaneously  if 
possible,  and  that  they  should  be  taken  at  the  period  of 
minimum  refraction. 

5th.  The  settlement  of  the  instrument  on  its  axis, — 
This  was  shown  to  the  observers  on  the  G.  T.  Survey  by 
examination  of  the  recorded  bubble-readings  of  opera- 
tions made,  which  indicated  that  the  index  error  of  the 
level  had  a  tendency  to  alter  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion during  the  observations  at  each  station.  Thus  in 
one  instance  taken  at  random  out  of  many,  the  index 
error  in  the  second  pair  of  observations  at  forty-seven 
consecutive  stations  was  found,  when  compared  with  its 
value  for  the  first  year  of  observations,  to  have  decreased 
39  times,  increased  5  times,  and  remained  unchanged  3 
times,  the  algebraical  mean  decrease  being  V2  seconds 
of  arc.  This  indicates  a  constant  deviation  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  level  to  the  axis  of  rotation  during  the 
settlement  of  the  instrument  on  its  axis,  on  being  taken 
out  of  its  box  and  set  up  on  the  stand,  which  has  to  be 
done  at  every  station,  when  a  lai^e  heavy  level  is 
employed.  It  is  of  no  importance  by  itself,  save  as 
indicating  that  a  similar  alteration  may  take  place 
simultaneously  in  the  adjustment  of  the  usual  axis  of 
the  telescope  to  the  level.  Were  the  forward  staff  to  be 
invariably  read  after  the  back  staff,  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom, the  error  mentioned,  V2  second  per  station,  would 
amount  to  i^  feet  per  100  miles.  To  cancel  this,  there- 
fore, the  back  staff  and  the  fore  staff  should  be  alter- 
nately read  first  in  a  series  of  levels. 

6th.  Personal  errors. — Among  practised  observers, 
those  in  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ment are  mostly  not  great ;  those  in  connection  with  the 
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Staff-reading  are  again  likely  to  cancel  themselves, 
except  perhaps  in  working  in  a  meridional  direction, 
when,  one  staff  being  invariably  more  illuminated  than 
the  other,  these  errors  become  cumulative. 

The  most  probable  source  of  personal  error  is  in 
reading  the  bubble.  The  observer  generally  gets  a  side 
view  of  the  bubble  refracted  obliquely  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  tube,  which  is  not  so  clear  as  the  view 
from  above.  The  rim  round  the  bubble  caused  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  becomes 
so  prominent,  that  its  extremities  may  be  read,  instead 
of  the  actual  ends  of  the  bubble.  When  light  falls 
obliquely  on  the  instrument,  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim, 
towards  the  light,  is  more  clearly  defined  than  the  inner, 
while  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bubble,  the  inner  edge 
of  the  rim  is  most  clearly  defined ;  hence  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  bubble  too  much  towards  the 
light,  and  to  give  the  readings  an  erroneous  bias  by  an 
amount  equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rim,  which 
might  have  a  considerable  effect  on  a  long  line  of 
levels. 

7th.  General  remarks, — Generally,  to  prevent  bias  or 
accumulation  of  error,  changes  of  observers,  changes  of 
instrument,  change  of  weather,  change  in  the  putting  up 
of  the  instrument  at  each  station — at  one  time  putting  one 
side  foremost,  the  next  time  the  other — and  change  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  instrument  from  one  station 
to  another,  all  have  a  decided  effect. 

The  Instruments^  Appliances^  and  Methods  employed  by 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  Surveyors  in  Levelling, 

The  levels  were  standard  levels,  by  Messrs.  Troughton 
and  Simms,  of  20  or  21  inch  focal  length,  and  powers 
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averaging  42,  of  a  very  superior  description  ;  their  levels 
were  fitted  with  finely  graduated  scales  for  reading  the 
positions  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble,  which  had  always  to 
be  recorded.  The  run  of  the  level  was  determined  by  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  vertical  circle  of  a  large 
theodolite  or  astronomical  instrument :  from  the  mean 
values  run  tables,  or  subtense  tables,  showing  the  cor- 
rection to  the  level  of  a  station  for  different  degrees  of 
dislevelment  at  different  distances,  were  prepared,  and 
applied  to  every  observation  in  the  field.  The  value  of 
one  division  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument  being  known, 
as  for  instance  1709  seconds  of  an  arc,  the  following  was 
the  rule  for  correcting  dislevelment : — Consider  the  back 
end  level  readings  to  be  minus,  and  forward  end  to  be 
plus :  find  their  difference,  and  enter  it  with  sign  of 
whichever  is  greatest  Half  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
differences  is  the  quantity  for  which  a  correction  is  to  be 
taken  from  Subtense  Tables ;  the  correction  to  have  the 
same  sign  as  the  half  sum. — There  was  therefore  no  need 
to  level  the  instrument  accurately  at  every  station,  and 
time  was  thus  saved  in  manipulation,  while  a  trained 
recorder  accompanied  the  surveyor  in  the  field  to  make 
the  necessary  computation. 

The  staves  were  10  feet  long,  and  were  occasionally 
compared  with  a  portable  lo-feet  iron  bar :  one  face  had 
its  divisions  marked  in  black  on  a  white  ground,  being 
marked  from  o  to  10  feet  tenths  and  hundredths ;  the 
other  side  had  a  black  face,  and  had  white  divisions 
marked  from  5*55  to  15*55  ;  the  difference  of  reading  on 
the  same  staff  being  always  5*55.  On  such  staves  there  is 
no  bias  to  repeat  an  error  of  reading.  The  staves  were  read 
to  the  third  place  of  decimals  of  a  foot ;  and  whenever  the 
difference  between  the  two  values  obtained  exceeded  *oo6 
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of  a  foot,  after  the  correction  for  dislevelment  had  been 
applied,  the  observation  was  repeated.  The  staves  were 
supplied  with  plummets  let  into  their  sides  and  visible 
through  glass  doors,  and  with  four  guy  ropes  attached 
to  a  swivel  at  the  top  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  vertical 
position.  The  staves  were  always  placed  on  wooden  pegs, 
in  which  convex  brass  brads  are  driven,  allowing  the 
staff  to  rotate  freely,  and  serving  as  marks  for  the  second 
and  third  set  of  observers  to  work  on.  The  level  was 
protected  by  an  umbrella  when  placed  in  position  ;  and 
by  a  blanket  when  being  carried  in  a  dooly. 

To  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment,  effect  of  curvature 
and  of  constant  refraction,  the  instrument  was  invariably, 
even  in  hilly  ground,  placed  midway  between  the  staves, 
the  distances  varying  from  three  Gunter's  chains  on  bad 
ground  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  to  ten  or  twelve 
Gunter's  chains  on  clear  mornings  or  evenings. 

On  levelling  a  long  line,  it  was  always  divided  into 
sections  of  about  five  miles,  adjacent  sections  being 
levelled  in  opposite  directions.  Forward  staves  were 
alternately  observed  first  or  last,  the  back  staves  being 
observed  first  at  stations  of  an  even  number,  and  vice 
versd.  An  error  of  '006  of  a  foot  required  the  observa- 
tions to  be  repeated.  A  day's  work  consisted  of  about 
six  hours  in  the  field,  and  was  made  to  close  on  some 
masonry  object,  or  on  two  firmly  planted  pegs  for  the 
last  two  stations  which  were  checked  on  recommencing 
work.  The  permanent  bench-marks,  about  ten  miles 
apart,  were  blocks  of  masonry  flush  with  the  ground, 
and  hidden  with  earth,  three  mounds  being  erected 
around.  As  to  absolute  resulting  errors,  they  were  as 
follows : — 
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Miles       Feet 

810  0*98  Maru  Pir  to  D.  Ghazikhan. 

801  0*942  Maru  Pir  to  Karadie. 

860  O'Oi  Dera  Ghazikhan  to  near  Attok. 

440  0527  Mittankot  to  Ambala. 

Errors  in  ordinary  Levelling. 

The  six  sources  of  error  that  have  been  shown  to 
exist  by  the  levellers  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey, must  also  exist  in  ordinary  levelling  as  practised  by 
engineers  and  their  assistants  In  addition  to  these/ 
there  must  be  others  which  their  arrangements  occasion  ; 
among  which  are  the  following : — 

I.  Those  from  using  less  perfect  levelling  instruments. 
The  level  ordinarily  used  by  railway  engineers  is  a  14  or 
a  16-inch,  and  that  by  canal  engineers  an  1 8-inch  Gravatt 
level.  These,  from  being  lighter,  are  more  affected 
by  the  wind,  and  are  very  liable  to  damage  in  trans- 
port. An  ordinary  Gravatt  level  requires  its  permanent 
adjustments  examined,  and  if  necessary  corrected,  about 
once  a  week  during  ordinary  work,  as  well  as  immediately 
after  it  has  been  transported  in  any  rough  manner  at  any 
time.  These  adjustments,  and  their  tests,  have  been 
already  explained  at  page  147,  but  even  if  the  adjust- 
ments be  perfect,  the  imperfections  inherent  in  the  in- 
strument must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  using  the  telescope  near  its  extreme  power,  all 
error  due  to  slight  defects  in  the  lenses  will  be  increased, 
and  if  combined  with  very  slight  parallax,  become  serious. 
Any  looseness  of  attachment,  as  represented  by  a  turn 
of  a  screw,  has  greater  angular  effect  in  a  small  instru- 
ment and  causes  greater  error.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  regards  other  such  instrument-derangement    Also 
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many  such  instruments  are  unprovided  with  screws  for 
directing  the  telescope  exactly  towards  the  midwidth  of 
the  staff,  and  this  may  also  conduce  to  error. 

II.  Those  resulting  from  the  staves,  their  patterns, 
length  and  graduation,  and  their  manipulation.  Level- 
staves  have  been  made  of  many  patterns,  some  of  which 
are  confusing,  and  cause  uncertainty  about  the  hun- 
dredths ;  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  author,  shown  in 
figure  20,  avoids  all  such  graduations,  while  a  wider  staff 
of  very  similar  pattern  gives  also  the  feet  at  every  fifth 
of  a  foot,  thus  avoiding  errors  of  feet.  Papered  staves 
may  be  very  incorrect  in  parts  from  the  stretching  of 
the  paper  during  its  application,  hence  painted  staves  are 
preferred  for  all  accurate  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  number  each  side  of  the  staff ; 
if  a  second  reading  is  wanted  as  a  check,  reverse  the 
staff,  and  read  it  so.  Telescopic  staves  are  very  liable 
to  slide  or  stick  ;  and  perhaps  simple  ten-foot  or  eight- 
foot  staves,  that  admit  of  being  joined  for  lengthening, 
are  best.  As  to  their  not  being  held  upright,  but  inclining 
laterally,  the  observer  can  see  that  while  standing  by  his 
instrument,  and  correct  it  by  motions  with  his  hand  ;  but 
as  to  its  inclining  backwards  or  forwards,  that  he  cannot 
see.  To  assist  the  man,  a  single  plumb-bob  should  hang 
down  the  back  of  the  staff  to  nearly  the  middle,  or  oppo- 
site the  man's  eye.  In  default  of  this,  he  should,  while 
being  observed,  swing  his  staff  slowly  a  little  both 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  perpendicular,  so  as 
to  show  two  maxima  and  one  minimum  reading,  the 
latter  of  which  will  be  correct  The  cumulative  error 
from  want  of  verticality  of  the  staves  may  be  immense, 
especially  when  the  staves  are  often  read  very  high  up. 

III.  Those  due  to  the  want  of  pegs  and  convex  brass 
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brads, — On  inclined  ground,  or  on  wet  or  rough  ground, 
when  the  staff-man  turns  round  the  fore- staff  at  a  chang- 
ing point,  he  may  sink  it  an  inch  or  two  ;  more  on  the 
slope  of  a  ditch.  A  leveller  cannot  watch  this  at  every 
step,  and  such  errors,  when  accumulated,  are  very  large 
indeed.  Twelve-inch  pegs,  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
(in  India  of  bamboo),  are  very  convenient,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  serious  error.  On  ground  where  pegs 
cannot  be  driven  in,  flat  pieces  of  tile  are  perhaps  better 
than  nothing,  though  small  convex  iron  discs  would  be 
better  still.  Without  some  such  appliances,  the  observer 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  men  as  regards  errors 
due  both  to  lateral  and  vertical  movements,  from  careless- 
ness in  turning  the  staves.^ 

IV.  Personal  errors, — This  class  of  errors,  before  de- 
scribed, has  more  effect  on  ordinary  than  on  more  perfect 
levelling.  There,  observers,  recorders,  and  staff-men 
are  all  well-trained  men,  employed  in  that  special  way 
continuously ;  an  engineer,  again,  has  to  do  it  at  varying 
and  uncertain  times — sometimes  with  an  instrument 
strange  to  him,  and  often  with  strange  chainmen  that 
have  never  been  employed  as  such  before,  and  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  either  to  learn  their  work  or  to 
attend  scrupulously  to  what  is  ordered  :  under  which 
circumstances,  not  only  is  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  watching  and  correcting  the  chainmen,  but  be- 
sides strictly  personal  errors,  mistakes  become  more  nu- 
merous. While  some  mistakes  may  be  due  to  careless- 
ness, or  to  over-rapidity,  most  are  certainly  due  to 
involuntary  inattention  caused  by  worry,  annoyances, 
accidental  occurrences,  and  interruptions ;  all  of  which 
are  more  frequent  in  ordinary  levelling  than  in  that  of 
the  I.  G.  T.  Survey. 
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Summary  of  sources  of  Error. 

1.  Unsteadiness  of  the  stand,  and  dislevelment  by 
wind  or  accidental  motion. 

2.  Looseness  of  any  attachment  of  the  instrument ; 
or  of  any  screw  not  firmly  set. 

3.  Settlement  of  the  stand  in  the  soil,  or  settlement 
of  any  part  of  the  instrument. 

4.  Dislevelment  by  the  sun,  from  unequal  expansion 
during  reading  the  sight. 

5.  Want  of  instrumental  adjustment : 

A.  Focus  error,  or  parallax. 

B.  CoUimation  error. 

C.  Level  error. 

6.  Want  of  correction  for  curvature  of  the  earth. 

7.  Result  of  atmospheric  effect  on  the  visual  ray : 

A.  Refraction  under  the  varying  conditions. 

B.  Reflex  refractive  action. 

C.  Apparent  depression  of  the  distant  point. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  level-staves  : 

A.  Unequal,  or  unequally  graduated  staves. 

B.  Want  of  verticality. 

C.  Lateral  and    vertical    motion    at    changing 

points. 

9.  Inexactitude  of  datum  or  bench-mark  used. 

10.  Personal  errors : 

A.  In  instrumental  manipulation. 

B.  In  bubble-reading. 

C.  In  staff-reading. 

D.  From  visual  defect 

£.  Simple  mistakes  from  misconception. 
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Corresponding^  Remedies. 

1.  A  heavy  firm  stand,  permanently  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  instrument 

2.  A  well-made  instrument ;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it,  its  peculiarities  and  defects  ;  care  in  removing  and 
transporting  it ;  repeated  careful  examination  from  time 
to  time. 

3.  To  invariably  examine  the  bubble  after  reading 
on  the  staff.  The  bridge-reflector  fails  to  be  of  much 
use  for  this  purpose,  as  the  length  of  the  bubble  is 
always  varying.  Piazzi  Smyth's  reflected  bubble  would 
guard  against  this. 

4.  Cover  up  the  instrument  when  not  in  use.  Set  up 
the  instrument  alternately  one  way  to  the  sun  and  the 
other. 

5.  Keep  all  in  good  adjustment.  Have  an  arrange- 
ment for  focussing  the  eye-lens  as  well  as  the  object- 
lens. 

6.  Allow  for  curvature. 

7.  Note  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  use  a 
refraction  table. 

8.  Use  plummets ;  use  discs  or  tiles  ;  compare  staves 
thoroughly ;  and  employ  good  men  as  staff-holders. 

9.  Use  three  or  four  bench-marks  for  reference. 

ID.  These  are  mostly  unavoidable,  although  some 
may  be  reduced  on  noticing  the  cause  of  error. 

General  Remarks. 

The  system  of  equidistant  sights  should  be  adhered 
to  as  much  as  possible  in  long  lines  of  levels:  it 
eliminates  errors  due  to  curvature  and  constant  refrac- 
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tion,  also  any  collimation  error,  and,  if  the  bubble  is 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  run  at  each  sight,  the 
level  error  also.  The  error  due  to  the  earth's  curvature 
and  mean  refraction  is  almost  inappreciable  in  hundredths 
of  a  foot  in  sights  less  than  650  feet :  it  is  hence  better 
not  to  exceed  this  distance  in  ordinary  work.  See 
page  162. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  always  to  attend  to  paral- 
lax, that  is,  the  object  viewed  should  be  in  focus,  and 
not  appear  to  move  when  the  eye  is  moved  from  side  to 
side  ;  observations  should  also  be  always  made  with  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  wire,  which  by  the  way  is  not 
always  exactly  horizontal.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary 
to  bring  the  bubble  to  the  centre  of  the  run  ;  instead  of 
this,  the  position  of  the  bubble-ends  may  be  read,  and 
the  correction  applied  from  a  small  subtense  table  made 
for  the  instrument  and  its  scale. 

As  measurements  are  sometimes  on  sloping  ground, 
a  small  table  for  reduction  of  distances  to  their  true 
horizontal  value  should  be  inserted  in  the  level-book. 
As  to  level-books,  their  patterns  are  endless :  the  colli- 
mation form  of  record,  explained  on  page  171  has  several 
advantages ;  the  results  are  so  placed  that  they  catch 
the  eye,  independently  of  the  side-work,  and  the  reduced 
levels  can  be  easily  kept  up  while  going  along  in  the 
field.  It  is  best  to  have  a  level-book  that  will  go  in  the 
pocket,  f  X  4^\  and  to  have  all  its  pages  divided  into 
little  squares  by  ruling  in  pencil  colour,  pale  grey  ;  if 
these  divisions  are  100  to  a  foot,  it  makes  it  useful  for 
sketches  to  scale  ;  it  also  serves  for  tabular  memoranda. 
These  squares,  any  number  of  which  can  be  marked  off 
into  a  column-breadth,  allow  any  number  of  columns  to 
be  made  to  suit  any  form. 
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No  important  levelling  should  be  done  when  the 
wind  is  very  high,  nor  when  the  air  is  so  hot  that  the 
divisions  on  the  staves  seem  to  dance,  and  the  bubble  is 
so  short  that  its  motion  is  a  comparatively  useless  indi- 
cation ;  nor  in  very  severe  cold,  when  the  fingers  are 
stiff,  benumbed,  and  incapable.  A  waterproof  cloth 
should  always  be  at  hand  to  throw  over  the  level  in  case 
of  rain,  which  ruins  an  instrument ;  dust  should  be  daily 
wiped  off  gently ;  screws  occasionally  washed  in  vinegar, 
well  dried,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  oiled  rag;  staves 
^hould  be  wiped  dry  after  being  much  wetted,  laid  hori- 
zontally to  prevent  warping,  and  occasionally  compared 
with  a  standard  length.  Bench-marks  should  be  made 
at  distances  of  one  or  two  furlongs  on  permanent  objects  ; 
they  can  be  painted  (a  bottle  of  red  paint  and  a  brush 
is  easily  carried)  at  the  time,  and  chisel-marked  after- 
wards. Permanent  setting-out  pegs  should  be  two  feet 
long  and  two  inches  square,  distinct  from  survey  pegs, 
which  may  be  round.  On  recommencing  work,  always 
check  over  the  last  two  pegs.  Be  careful  that  the  pegs 
are  always  flush  with  the  ground,  especially  in  India, 
where  simple-minded  natives  will  cook  their  dinners  with 
the  marks  of  many  miles'  work,  if  they  can  find  them. 

As  to  the  amount  of  accuracy  with  which  levelling 
operations  can  be  done  with  an  Ordinary  set  of  instru- 
ments and  appliances,  and  with  ordinary  chainmen,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  exactly ;  many  and  wild  accounts 
of  accurate  levelling  for  long  distances — 100  and  even 
200  miles  without  any  error,  or  next  to  none — have 
been  frequently  heard,  though  not  often  believed. 
Excessive  good  fortune  may  have  occasionally  produced 
such  things  in  connection  with  good  management,  but 

not  often ;   nor  is  the  substantiation  of  this  point  so  im- 
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portant  as  at  first  appears.  The  best  plan  is  to  determine 
beforehand  the  maximum  amount  of  error  that  will  not 
affect,  to  any  important  degree,  the  object  for  which  the 
levelling  is  done,  and  then  working  with  ordinary  care 
and  precaution  to  make  the  error  less  than  that  for 
certain.  Regularity  of  result  or  evenness  of  error  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  being  occasionally 
wonderfully  correct  ;  this  is  generally  obtained  by 
steady  systematic  persons,  who  thoroughly  study  the 
particular  instrument  they  use  and  its  defects,  who  keep 
to  this  one  instrument,  and  one  set  of  appliances,  and 
have  a  set  of  chainmen  whose  habits  are  known,  and  on 
whom  they  can  depend  as  far  as  small  matters  are 
concerned. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  one 
observer  in  one  day.  This  is  a  point  over  which  endless 
difficulties  have  been  made,  and  which  will  never  be 
settled  ;  levelling  being  of  different  sorts  and  for  different 
purposes,  and  involving  generally  many  things  besides 
getting  over  the  ground  to  ascertain  the  level  of  a  single 
distant  point.  But  when  this  latter  is  the  sole  object,  a 
wonderful  speed  may  be  attained  by  an  observer  having 
instruments  and  appliances  that  he  has  often  used, 
having  excellent  chainmen  that  are  willing  to  run  hard 
all  day  with  the  staves,  etc.,  a  long  stretch  of  unbroken  flat 
ground,  and  a  powerful  telescope.  Results  obtained  this 
way  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  amount  for 
ordinary  work  ;  and  hurrying  observers  is  not  an  advi- 
sable proceeding  under  any  circumstances. 


PART  III. 

SETTING-OUT. 

Section  i.    Setting-out  on  the  Straight. 

Setting-out,  or  the  location  of  intended  works  or  of 
any  predetermined  points,  is  that  branch  of  geodetical 
operations  which  is  the  converse  of  surveying  and  level- 
ling in  their  exact  sense,  which  consists  in  discovering  the 
position  of  a  series  of  actually-existing  points,  and 
through  them  forming  a  correct  representation  of  exist- 
ing features.  Setting-out  points  as  regards  level  differs 
little  from  levelling,  as  it  is  so  much  dependent  on 
existing  points  that  the  operations  are  nearly  the  same 
in  each  case;  the  principal  difference  being  that  the 
exact  points  levelled  must  be  marked  by  a  peg  or  other 
means  that  will  indicate  correctly  the  position  ;  this 
branch  of  the  subject  therefore  requires  but  little  further 
notice.  Setting-out  points,  as  regards  position  corre- 
sponding to  design  on  plan  demands  that  their  relative 
positions  shall  be  correctly  marked  on  the  ground.  The 
greater  portion  of  such  ranging  or  setting  out  of  engi- ' 
neering  works  is  in  straight  lines,  of  long  extent  as 
centre-lines,  and  in  transverse  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  to  these ;  most  of  the  remainder  is  in  straight 
lines  at  various  angles  and  on  circular  curves  having 
various  radii. 

Setting -out  on  the  straight. — ^The  setter-out,  being  in 
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all  cases  an  adept  at  the  use  of  surveying  instruments, 
and  competent  to  execute  surveys  and  make  trigono- 
metrical calculations,  requires  but  little  additional  ex- 
perience, thought,  and  care  to  execute  his  duties  in  this 
branch  ;  he  simply  applies  the  principles  with  which  he 
is  well  acquainted  in  the  most  ready  manner,  with  an 
amount  of  accuracy  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  circumstances ;  sometimes  the  operations  require 
little  or  no  reflection,  sometimes  what  is  called  usual 
practice — or  the  stereotyped  habits  of  others — may  be 
advantageously  followed  and  sometimes  advantageously 
improved  upon.  A  few  special  tables  for  various  pur- 
poses are  occasionally  useful ;  and  with  these,  his  instru- 
ments, and  a  few  chainmen,  the  surveyor  can  undertake 
the  duties  of  setting-out  works. 

Setting-out  short  distances  on  the  straight  can  be 
effected  by  simply  ranging  three  or  four  straight  poles 
in  the  straight  line,  and  taking  the  necessary  measure- 
ments with  a  chain :  right  angles  may  be  set  out  with 
the  ordinary  cross-staff,  and  one  or  two  check  measure- 
ments used  to  verify  the  resulting  marks  or  pegs,  which 
should  be  firmly  driven  in.  The  date  of  setting-out 
detached  works,  bridges,  culverts,  &c.,  should  be  invari- 
ably recorded  at  once,  as  there  is  a  weakness  among 
foremen  and  contractors'  agents  for  removing  such 
marks,  and  either  declaring  that  none  ever  existed  or 
eventually  making  fresh  ones  for  themselves  and  declar* 
ing  them  to  be  the  original  marks :  the  former  plan  to 
justify  delay,  the  latter  to  absolve  themselves  from 
blunders.  Ranging  in  straight  lines  with  poles  may  be 
done  for  several  miles  by  very  exact  persons  with  hardly 
any  error  ;  but  the  attempt  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
generally.     The  permanent  marking  of  extensive  works, 
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such  as  those  of  centre-lines  of  canals,  railways,  or  roads, 
is  generally  effected  with  a  theodolite ;  although  any 
good  telescope  with  wires  will  range  points  in  one  direc- 
tion, yet  for  ranging  both  ways  a  theodolite  is  required 
that  will  reverse  well,  and  a  transit  theodolite  is  gener- 
ally to  be  preferred,  as  the  correctness  of  ranging  would 
be  entirely  spoilt  by  a  slight  bend  at  the  point  of  obser- 
vation. When  a  Y  theodolite  is  used  for  such  purposes 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  trust  to  the  graduation  at  180°,  the 
telescope  should  be  taken  out  of  its  bearings  and 
reversed  in  them,  and  a  sight  taken  on  the  same  object 
by  way  of  test.  In  ranging  very  long  straight  lines, 
such  as  occasionally  occur  on  canals  or  railways  in  flat 
countries,  which  may  be  even  fifty  miles  in  length,  a  port- 
able transit-instrument  should  be  used  in  preference  to  a 
transit-theodolite ;  the  ranging  of  very  distant  points 
should  always  be  done  with  it,  while  intermediate  or 
smaller  distances  can  be  ranged  with  the  theodolite. 
The  setting  up  of  the  transit-instrument,  and  its  correc- 
tions and  adjustments,  are  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
Astronomical  Observations  on  Route  Surveys. 

Obstacles,  such  as  pieces  of  marsh-land,  immense 
trees,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  in  lines  of  long  alignment, 
which  impede  the  vision  and  obstruct  measurement; 
the  operations  and  devices  used  in  passing  such  obstacles 
are  very  similar  to  those  adopted  in  ordinary  chain 
survey. 

Points  of  given  level. — Sometimes  it  is  customary  to 
have  only  one  set  of  ranged  pegs  or  marks  both  for 
position  and  level,  the  level  points  being  marked  on 
these;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
second  set  of  pegs  to  denote  level.  Level-marks  are 
required  at  every  change  of  gradient,  at  crossings,  and 
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at  all  masonry  works  or  special  constructions ;  perma- 
nent bench-marks  should  be  set  at  about  every  quarter 
of  a  mile  over  extensive  works ;  a  description  of  their 
positions  should  be  recorded;  and  no  eiror  of  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  per  mile  allowed  to  remain  perma- 
nently. 

The  permanent  stakes  used  on  centre  lines  of  works 
of  communication  are  generally  placed  at  distances  of 
ICO  feet  apart  throughout  the  whole  line  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  in  towns  or  crowded  localities  they  are 
interpolated  by  pegs  at  every  50  feet  apart,  and  on 
sharp  curves  at  25  feet  apart.  On  some  works,  and  in 
most  English  railway-practice,  where  Gunter's  chains 
and  furlongs  are  preferred,  the  distances  of  the  stakes 
are  taken  at  similar  convenient  distances  expressed  in 
those  units.  Such  stakes  are  of  uniform  pattern,  square 
in  section,  3  feet  long,  painted  and  capped  and  numbered. 
In  open  country  their  distances  apart  may  be  increased 
to  400  feet,  or  to  5  Gunter's  chains.  The  permanent 
level-stakes,  if  required,  should  be  round,  of  a  slightly 
different  length,  and  otherwise  painted  so  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished. 

When  the  land  is  tolerably  flat,  the  staking  and 
setting-out  on  the  straight  is  comparatively  simple  and 
rapid ;  but  on  embankments,  in  cuttings,  tunnels,  or 
places  where  there  is  water,  difficulties  present  them 
selves.  The  true  position  of  a  stake  in  cutting  can  only 
be  arrived  at  when  the  cutting  is  completed,  and  any 
temporary  stake  would  be  liable  to  removal  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Hence  the  usual  mode  is  to  set  out  two 
lateral  marks  clear  of  the  cutting  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  line  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  point  in  a  cord 
strained  between  the  two  marks  can  then  be  plumbed 
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down  to  obtain  the  true  position  of  the  permanent 
stake  at  any  time ;  while  as  regards  level,  if  any  two 
level-marks  set  to  the  proper  gradient  are  given  at  each 
end  of  the  cutting,  a  foreman  can  use  boning-staves 
on  them  to  obtain  the  level  at  any  required  point,  and 
thus  regulate  the  depth  of  excavation. 

For  high  embankments  lateral  points  are  set  out  in 
the  same  way,  being  marked  by  tall  poles  with  cross- 
pieces  nailed  to  them,  showing  the  intended  final  level ; 
the  permanent  stake  is  set  after  the  embankment  is 
finished  and  has  had  a  little  time  to  settle. 

In  setting-out  tunnels  the  centre  line  is  generally 
first  set-out  on  the  ground  surface ;  various  points  in  it 
are  afterwards  plumbed  down  through  the  shafts  to  the 
required  level,  and  the  centre  line  set  out  afresh  from 
the  points  below  ground.  As  the  shafts  are  rarely  more 
than  ID  feet  in  diameter  this  operation  requires  extreme 
nicety.  The  method  adopted  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  was  as  follows.  At  each  shaft  the  above-ground 
centre  line  was  marked  with  great  precision  by  two  pegs 
each  25  feet  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft ;  in  each 
peg  a  nail  or  eyelet  was  driven  and  sighted  in  with  a 
transit  theodolite ;  a  cord  strained  between  these  nails 
then  showed  the  exact  position  of  the  centre  line  over 
the  shaft  mouth.  Two  points  were  then  marked  on  the 
cord,  their  distance  apart  being  about  six  inches  less 
than  the  width  of  the  sh^ft,  and  these  two  points  were 
plumbed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  two 
corresponding  permanent  iron  marks  were  set ;  thus 
giving  the  direction  of  the  centre  line  below-ground. 
This  operation  was  repeated  several  times  to  eliminate 
errors  in  the  plumbing  down,  which  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  windy  weather,  is  tedious  and  doubtful  in 
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result.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  plummet  may  be  miti- 
gated by  hanging  it  in  water.  The  centre  line  is  after- 
wards extended  both  ways  in  the  tunnel  with  a  transit- 
theodolite.  Theodolites  having  hollow  trunnions  through 
which  a  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  cross-wires  are  very 
convenient  in  tunnel  work. 

Temporary  marks  for  tunnel  work  are  generally 
iron-staples  in  the  leading  and  following  frames,  which 
are  set  to  their  correct  position  with  the  theodolite  at 
each  shift  of  frame  ;  the  temporary  marks  in  the  advanced 
heading  are  made  on  the  timbers,  and  are  sighted  in 
the  same  way  with  the  help  of  candles.  Permanent 
marks  in  tunnels  are  generally  made  at  every  length  or 
portion  constructed  at  a  time ;  they  are  generally  iron 
spikes  driven  in  between  the  bricks  of  the  invert,  and 
sometimes  nails  driven  in  wooden  bricks  introduced  for 
this  purpose.  Permanent  level-marks  in  tunnels  are 
spikes  driven  at  the  level  of  the  skewback  ;  there  should 
also  be  a  datum  staple  near  the  mouth  and  at  the 
bottom  of  each  shaft. 

At  the  adit  entrances  of  tunnels  the  proper  alignment 
for  working  is  obtained  by  sights  taken  in  the  reverse 
direction ;  should  a  deep  valley  intervene  and  prevent 
convenient  sighting,  some  mark  may  be  set  on  the  next 
rising  ground  or  hill  to  serve  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
direction  at  any  time. 

The  same  method  may  also  be  adopted  for  fixing 
points  over  deep  water,  such  as  the  extremities  or 
corners  of  a  jetty ;  two  points  in  the  correct  alignment 
can  be  fixed  on  shore,  and  the  position  of  the  required 
point,  when  wanted  for  setting  up  staging  or  other  pur- 
poses, is  indicated  by  them,  and  also  if  need  be  by  a 
cross  alignment  given  by  two  other  points. 
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At  sites  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  such  works,  marks 
and  stakes  are  liable  to  frequent  removal  during  the 
progress  of  work  ;  lateral  marks  are  hence  planted  clear 
of  the  work  in  the  alignment  of  the  faces  of  abutments 
and  piers  or  at  any  convenient  distances,  so  that  the 
positions  of  the  comers  of  the  abutments  and  piers  may 
be  easily  obtained  from  them  at  any  time.  In  checking 
the  points  set  out  in  this  rectangular  mode,  the  diagonals 
may  be  measured  and  compared ;  a  hypothenuse-table 
is  sometimes  useful  for  these  purposes. 

Side-widths  of  roads,  railwaySy  and  canals, — These 
are  set  out  on  each  side  of  every  permanent  stake  at 
right  angles  to  the  centre-line.  Cross-sections  of  the 
ground  surface  having  been  previously  taken  at  these 
points  and  plotted  to  a  natural  scale,  the  central  heights 
or  depths  of  formation  level  are  marked  off  on  them, 
and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  to  represent  the  formation 
level  in  each  section.  A  cardboard  templet,  having  the 
proper  formation  breadth  and  side  slopes,  can  then  be 
applied  to  each  section,  and  the  earthwork  section  ruled 
in  accordingly  ;  the  side-widths  can  then  be  obtained  by 
scale  from  these  sections,  recorded  in  the  Working 
Section-Book,  and  set-out  on  the  ground. 

This  mode  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purp^oses, 
but  if  it  be  preferred  to  calculate  the  side-widths,  it  may 
be  done  with  the  help  of  the  four  following  formulae  which 
include  all  cases  that  can  occur. 

Each  side-width  is  composed  of  the  half  of  the  for- 
mation breadth  added  to  an  extra  portion,  due  to  the 
slopes  of  the  ground  and  of  the  intended  side-slopes ;  the 
section  being  reversed  in  position  for  cuttings. 

Let  A=the  central  height  or  depth  of  earthwork  at 
any  given  section  or  half-section, 
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-=the  half  breadth  at  formation, 
2 

y  to  i=the  intended  side-slope. 

g  to  i=the  natural  lateral  inclination  of  the  ground. 

Then  in  the  first  case  in  figure  25 

the  side-width  AB^^^-fh. 

2 

In  this  case  the  ground  is  horizontal   A  reversed  figure 
would  suit  the  corresponding  case  in  cutting. 


Sf^t. 


Figure  25.    Side- Widths. 
In  the  second  case  in  figure  25 

the  side-width = -  -h  -^ih  -h  -  V 

2    g-f\       2gJ 

In  this  case  the  ground  slopes  away  from  the  formation 
level.  A  reversed  figure  would  do  for  a  corresponding 
case  in  embankment 

In  the  third  case  in  figure  25 

the  side.width  =  -  +  ^^L/>i-i.Y 

2    g-fX       2gJ 
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In  this  case  the  ground   slopes  towards  the  formation 
levels  as  it  recedes  from  the  centre  line.     A   reversed 
figure  would  do  for  a  corresponding  embankment. 
In  the  fourth  case  in  figure  25 

the  side-width=--h-^/* -aV 

In  this  case  the  ground  line  intersects  the  formation 
level  at  Z>,  and  ED^h.  The  reverse  of  this  figure 
would  be  a  corresponding  case,  more  in  embankment  and 
less  in  cutting. 

The  land-breadths,  which  include  the  side-widths 
and  additional  land  for  hedge  or  ditch,  are  marked  on 
the  plan  and  set  on  the  ground  accordingly  when  re- 
quired. The  area  of  land  taken  up  may  be  obtained 
from  the  plan  by  planimeter  measurement. 

The  Working  Section-Book, — In  former  practice  it  was 
customary  to  enter  in  th^  Working  Section-Book  a  mass 
of  information  and  data  which  is  now  more  often  entered 
on  folded  tracings  of  working  plans  and  sections  for  use 
in  the  field.  The  information  now  given  in  Working 
Section-Books,  when  used,  is  limited  to  some  of  the 
data  mentioned  in  the  headings  of  the  following  form ; 

« 

six  of  these  columns  are  generally  on  one  leaf,  and  the 
seventh  on  the  opposite  leaf  of  the  book. 
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out  work  of  this  description  differs  from  the  ordinary 
setting-out  of  roads  and  railways  in  that  no  preconceived 
design  or  plan  can  be  exactly  adhered  to  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground  ;  in  such  cases  the  survey- 
ing and  setting-out  proceed  nearly  simultaneously  with 
but  little  assistance  from  plans,  hence  the  elements  of 
design  enter  largely  into  work  of  this  sort.     It  is  neces- 
sary first  to  go  over  the  ground  to  determine  the  binding- 
points   and   limits  of  deviation  within  which  the  road 
can  be  made,  the  saddle-backs,  bridge-sites,  and  alterna- 
tive routes  that  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  land- 
slips or  bad  ground ;  also  the  general  route,  whether  it 
may  best  be  carried  up  the  flank  of  one  or  more  large 
ravines,  or  up  and  around  a  spur  or  series  of  spurs  ;  in 
this  work  some  judgment   must  be  exercised.     These 
matters  having  been  roughly  determined,  the  setting-out 
can   proceed  at  once ;   the  portions  in  which  ordinary 
spirit-levelling   is   practicable   are  set-out  in  the   usual 
manner,  but  the  steeper  portions  where  moving  a  heavy 
instrument  is  almost  impracticable  can  be  set-out  with 
the  reflecting  level.     The  application  of  this  instrument 
to  levelling  in  steep  country  has  been  explained  at  page 
174.     With  this  instrument,  a  level-  or  a  vane-staff,  a 
strong  50-feet  cord  or  chain,  plenty  of  pegs  and  one  or 
two  mallets,  the  pegging-out  of  50  feet  or  25  feet  dis- 
tances  to   any  predetermined   incline   may  be  rapidly 
done  on  bare  ground ;   but  if  the   land  is  particularly 
woody  and  difficult,  men  with  axes  and  billhooks  must 
be  employed  to  clear  the  way  as   the  work   proceeds. 
As  an  example  let  i  in  20  be  the  gradient  to  be  set-out ; 
this  gives  a  rise  or  fall  of  2\  feet  in  50,  and  if  the  support 
for  the  reflecting  level  be  5  feet,  the  reading  on  the  level 
staff  for  every  50  feet  should  be  7^  feet ;  if  a  vane-staff 
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be  used  the  vane  should  be  set  to  this  height ;  then  with 
the  aid  of  the  50-feet  chain,  points  can  be  marked  or 
pegged  on  the  ground  which  will  follow  the  required 
gradient.  This  pegging  should  be  connected  by  cords 
by  a  laboring  party  immediately  following,  and  used  as  a 
centre  line  for  a  footpath  3  feet  wide  to  be  made  at  once 
for  the  convenience  of  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  for 
enabling  the  engineer  to  go  over  the  whole  of  this  work 
with  a  levelling  instrument  before  the  bridges  and  other 
works  are  commenced. 

On  hill-roads  the  calculation  and  setting-out  the  side- 
widths  is  roughly  done  on  the  principles  already  ex- 
plained, page  204.  The  final  breadth  of  formation  of  a 
hill-road  is  generally  12,  18,  21,  or  24  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  drain  on  the  inner*  side  in  side  cutting. 

As  to  gradients,  i  in  20  is  the  steepest  ascent  for 
wheeled  vehicles  that  can  be  continued  for  many  miles 
without  causing  animals  extreme  fatigue,  it  is  also  the 
steepest  declivity  for  a  horse  to  canter  down  for  a  long 
distance ;  a  gradient  of  i  in  16  should  never  be  con- 
tinued in  exceptional  places  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  nor  one  of  i  in  8  for  more  than  50  feet ;  this 
being  the  limiting  maximum  for  wheeled  vehicles  on 
roads  in  good  order. 

For  mountain-passes  or  paths  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  beasts  of  burden  only,  the  gradient  generally  adopted 
is  I  in  10,  or  I  in  8,  and  the  maximum  continuous 
gradient  admissible  is  i  in  4,  although  i  in  3  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  very  short  length. 

In  work  of  this  class  extended  vertical  cliffs  often 
present  serious  impediment  to  carrying  on  the  path ;  if 
they  also  happen  to  be  so  hard  that  blasting  them  away 
to  the  required  width  becomes  too  expensive,  the  only 
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alternative  is  to  adopt  a  gallery  supported  on  iron  canti- 
levers sunk  in  the  cliff.  The  setting-out  in  such  work  is 
by  pegs  at  every  25  feet  in  the  mode  already  described 
for  hill-roads ;  in  the  general  management  much  is  left 
to  the  discretion  and  skill  of  the  setter-out,  who  should 
be  conversant  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  capable  of  set- 
ting-out p^s. 

Section  2.    Determining  a  Curve. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  practical  methods  of 
ranging  on  the  curve,  the  determination  of  the  curve  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  functions  and  formulae  employed 
by  the  setter-out  will  be  given  and  explained  by  very 
short  and  simple  operations. 

A  curve  being,  for  the  purposes  under  consideration, 
a  convenient  method  for  changing  the  direction  of  a 
route,  and  a  substitute  for  an  angle,  the  first  thing  on 
which  it  will  depend  will  be  the  angle  formed  between 
the  two  directions,  or  angle  of  intersection  as  it  is  termed, 
as  the  curve  will  be  tangential  to  them  ;  the  second,  the 
radius  of  the  curve,  rendering  it  sharper  or  flatter ;  these 
being  fixed,  the  curve  is  determined — and  if  shown  on 
a  plan,  the  two  quantities,  designated  by  the  symbols  a 
and  R,  are  noted  on  it  also  for  convenience  of  reference. 

The  former  of  these  two  is  the  result  of  the  previous 
determination  of  the  centre  line  of  the  route  with  regard 
to  general  intention  and  local  circumstances  ;  the  second 
is  only  approximately  so,  and  generally  admits  of  altera- 
tion within  certain  limits :  it  should  generally  be  a  round 
number,,  some  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  a  hundred 
being  most  convenient,  as  Tables  are  constructed  to 
suit  such  numbers  in  facilitating  or  saving  calculation. 
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From  these  two  all  remaining  functions  of  the  curve 
may  be  calculated  by  means  of  formulae  and  Trigono- 
metrical Tables ;  those,  however,  that  are  more  practically 
of  use  may  be  easily  obtained  with  the  help  of  the 
attached  Tables  by  very  short  and  simple  operations ; 
while  the  two  pages  of  curve-formulae  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  explained  by  the  figure  attached  to  them,  include 
all  such  data  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  setter-out. 

In  determining  the  curve,  however,  after  obtaining 
the  angle  of  intersection  (a)  and  the  radius  (/?),  the  two 
quantities  required  are  the  curve-tangent  (Z),  which  is 
the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  half  the  angle,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  curve  (Z) ;  values  of  the  former  are 
given  in  a  Table  at  the  end  of  this  section,  and  values  of 
the  latter  in  another  table  following  it,  which  is  also 
specially  used  for  purposes  of  ranging. 

The  angle  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  is  generally 
observed  on  the  ground  with  a  theodolite,  and  noted 
on  the  plan  ;  in  the  absence  of  any  instrument  the 
angle  may  be  obtained  through  calculation  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Let  BA  C  be  the  angle  of  intersection  whose 
value  is  required,  measure  any  two  equal  distances 
ABy  ACy  along  the  tangents  and  measure  also  BC. 

Then  since  BC^=BA^'\-AC^'-2BA,AC cos  BAC 
and  BA  =A  C 

.\  BC^=2  AB^  (I -cos  BAC) 

=4^^sin«— -^ 

2 

.    BAC      BC 
•.  sm 


2AB 


hence  the  half-angle  of  intersection  may  be  found  by 
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means  of  a  trigonometrical  table  of  sines,  and  by  doub^ 
ling  this,  the  whole  angle  (a)  BA  C, 

Having  therefore  obtained  the  angle  of  intersection 
(a)  and  assumed  arbitrarily  a  radius  (^),  the  distances 
of  the  tangent  points,  or  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
curve  from  the  point  of  intersection,  must  be  obtained ": 
these  distances  are  called  the  curve-tangents,  and  are 
given  in  the  Table  of  curve-tangents  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  for  any  angle  of  intersection  and  for  a  radius 
of  looo :  for  any  other  radius  they  can  therefore  be  ob- 
tained by  simple  proportion. 

For  example^ 

If  o=  102**  40'-4  and  -^=600  feet  ; 

for  rad.  lOOO  and  a=  102**  40'     Z=  800*196 

the  difference  for  i'='2389, 

and  the  difference  for  '^  =       '0955 

.;.  for  rad.  1000,  a  =102°  4o'-4  2"=  800291 
and  for  radius  of  600 

r=8oo-29i  x-^^!^^=48o-i7S  feet. 
^        1000     ^       '^ 

It  is  advisable  not  only  to  mark  off  these  tangent- 
points  on  a  plan,  but  also  to  mark  them  permanently 
and  accurately  on  the  ground,  as  from  these  the  setting- 
out  or  ranging  the  curve  can  be  done  at  any  time  after- 
wards, either  with  or  without  an  instrument.  The  total 
length  of  curve  should  be  also  recorded  on  the  plan  : 
this  may  be  easily  obtained  by  means  of  the  Table  of 
curve-lengths. 

For  example.^  Let  the  angle  of  intersection 
a=  i28°4S''i,  and  the  radius=790  feet 
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Then  the  angle  of  deflection  for  the  whole  curve  (7), 
or  tangential  angle  to  the  other  tangent  point,  will=^ 
(i8o^-i28^45'-i)  =  2S^3/-4S. 

For  this  angle  we  get  from  the  Table  the  curve  for  a 
radius  1000, 

25'  872-665 

37  21-526 

•45  -262 

25'3/'4S  894-453 

and  the  required  curve-length 

(i:)=?2£453x790^  o6.g,8  f^^^ 

^      '  1000 

In  this  way  the  four  necessary  quantities  a,  /?,  T,  Z, 
are  determined  and  recorded  independently  of  the  sub- 
sequent ranging  of  the  curve  on  the  ground. 

Systems  of  nomenclature, — The  practice  in  England 
formerly  was  to  designate  curves  by  their  radii  in 
Gunter's  chains  of  66  feet  each  up  to  80  chains,  and 
beyond  that  in  miles  ;  this  system  retains  but  few  ad- 
vantages, the  Gunter's  chain  being  of  use  chiefly  to  the 
land  ojr  parish  surveyor  for  calculating  acreage  rapidly ; 
but  since  railways  have  been  constructed  to  a  very  great 
extent  with  such  radii,  and  branches  and  junctions  have 
to  be  made  into  such  lines,  the  old  system  cannot  very 
well  be  ignored,  and  the  tables  here  given  are  suited  to 
it  as  well  as  to  the  more  modern  way. 

At   present  the  system  in  vogue  in  England  is  to 

designate  curves  by  their  radii  expressed  in  hundreds  of 

feet,  or  chains  of  100  feet,  whatever  may  be  their  length, 

thus  avoiding  both  miles  and  Gunter's  chains.     As,  for 

instance,  a  curve  of  500  feet  radius,  or  one  of  1000  feet 

radius,  is  used  in  preference  to  an  8  or  16  chain-curve ; 

pa 
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for  greater  radii,  instead  of  using  the  mile  of  5280  feet, 
the  round  numbers,  5000  feet,  or  6000  feet  would  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  American  system  of  nomenclature  also  requires 
explanation.  It  is  one  of  great  convenience  in  one 
respect,  and  for  one  system  of  setting-out,  viz.,  that 
where  an  instrument  is  used,  as  it  assumes  for  its  basis 
of  nomenclature  the  centre  angle  subtended  by  a  chain 
of  a  hundred  feet ;  thus  naming  curves,  as  one-degree 
curves,  two-degree  curves,  three-degree  curves,  etc.,  when 
the  centre  angle  subtended  by  a  hundred  feet  on  the 
curve  is  one  degree,  two,  or  three,  etc.  The  mistake 
adopted  in  this  system  consists  in  naming  the  centre 
angle  the  angle  of  deflection  ;  this  not  only  creates  con- 
fusion, but  is  obviously  incorrect  It  is  most  evident 
that  the  true  angle  of  deflection  is  that  made  by  the 
chord  of  the  curve  with  its  last  or  previous  piece  of 
straight,  that  is  to  say,  the  angular  deviation  of  direction 
as  observed  by  a  person  walking  along  the  line  ;  and 
this  true  angle  of  deflection  or  angle  at  the  tangent 
point  is  exactly  a  half  the  centre  angle  subtended  by  the 
same  arc.  Again,  a  little  consideration  will  show  any 
one  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  deal  with  centre 
angles  at  all ;  no  practical  system  of  setting-out  recom- 
mends one  to  proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  curve-circle. 

An  improved  angular  nomenclature  would  deal  only 
with  the  acttml  angle  of  deflection  ;  the  curves  being 
named  one-degree,  two-degree,  etc.,  curves  in  accordance 
with  the  angle  subtended  at  the  tangent-point  by  an 
arc  of  100  feet.  The  following  small  Table  gives  the 
radii  in  feet  corresponding  to  curves  thus  named. 
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Table  giving  Angles  due  to  an  Arc  of  100  Feet  for 

VARIOUS  Curves. 


Angle  of  Deflection 

Radius 

Angle  of  Deflection 

Radius 

Minutes 

Feet 

Minutes 

Feet 

SO 

5736 

10  27-5 

1980 

32-6 

5280 

1^  42-6 

1650 

36' 

4950 

200' 

14325 

87-6 

4620 

40' 

4290 

20  7''5 

1320 

2°  62-6 

990 

45* 

3960 

8°0' 

955 

47-5 

3630 

4°0' 

7i6'25 

62-6 

3360 

4''  22-5 

600 

67-6 

2970 

1°0' 

2865 

5°0' 

573 

6°25' 

528 

1*>6' 

2640 

8°30' 

330 

l**  12'-6 

2310 

14^5- 

198 

This  system  of  nomenclature,  though  preferable  to 
the  former,  will  doubtless  soon  become  obsolete,  as  it 
is  based  on  a  single  method  of  ranging  curves  now  not 
exclusively  adopted  ;  and  the  other  method  of  naming 
curves  according  to  their  radii  in  feet  seems  more  likely 
to  remain  in  vogue. 


Collection  of  FormulcB  for  Curves, 

(These  angles  are  for  conciseness   in  degrees  and 
decimals.)  / 

Angle  of  intersection  of  tangents = a. 

Centre  angle  ()8)  =  1 80° — a. 

Angle  of  deflection  (7)  for  the  whole  curve =9o'*—^a. 


Angle  of  deflection  (8)  for  an  arc  (/)  =  28®-64789  x 


Fi 


y 
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Angle  of  deflection  to  middle  point  of  curve=45**— Ja. 

Length  of  curve- tangent,  T^R  tan.  y. 

Distance  of  the  middle  point  of  curve  from  point  of 


V=R  vers.  7=^-  v(ie»-^)  =^\  (approx.). 


intersection,  D=R  sec  7—1. 
Chord  of  the  whole  curve, 

C=2ie  sin  7=2  y/2V.R.-y\ 
Distance  from  middle  of  chord  to  middle  of  curve, 

4 
Total  length  of  curve,  Z  = '0349066  x  R^-=ln, 

Number  of  equal  arcs  (/)  in  a  curve,  «=X 

o 

The  length  of  any  arc  (/)  whose  chord  is  if) 

[P   n 
I —  approximately. 

The  ordinate  {y)  for  any  abscissa  {x)  measured   from 
the  tangent-point  along  the  tangent =-/?—  ^R^—ji^, 

A  normal  {d)  taken  at  any  point  in  a  curve,  when  {t)  is 
the  intercepted  distance  along  the  tangent, 

The  ordinate  (/)  for  any  abscissa  {x^  measured  from  the 
middle  of  the  whole  chord  along  it 

y=  ^/R^-x'^-^R^^ 

_  7     ,        , /I— vers  in  7\ 
versi  =  i— Vf        '-]. 

2  V  2       / 

Offsets  from  the  production  of  a  Series  of  equal  chords. 

Rectangular  offset  ^  2y\  y  being  the  first  tangential 
ordinate. 
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Oblique  offsets-^  when  taken,  at  a  distance  along  the 
produced  chord  equal  to  the  chord  itself  (^r), 

Also  sin  S=^  :  and  the  radius  jR= — . 

c  2y 


Figure  26.    Symbols  used  in  Fo&MULiC  for  Curves. 
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OF  Curve-Lengths  or  Arcs  corresponding  to  any 
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Table  of  Ordinates  for  Equidistant  Points  on  the 

Tangent.    R  =  looo. 
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24*5002 

221-812 

26 

•3125 

25004 

226 

25-6412 

226-941 

30 

•4500 

30005 

230 

26-8093 

232071 

86 

•6127 

35-007 

236 

28*0047 

237209 

40 

*8oo2 

40*010 

240 

29-2270 

242358 

46 

1*0130 

45015 

246 

304770 

247-517 

0 

1*2505 

50021 

250 

3»-754i 

252675 

55 

1-5137 

55*030 

265 

330589 

257-843 

60 

I  801 8 

60040 

260 

34-3915 

263*021 

65 

21 148 

65*050 

265 

35-75H 

268-209 

70 

24529 

70*060 

270 

37  1396 

273386 

76 

2-8165 

75075 

275 

38-5570 

278593 

80 

32051 

80*104 

280 

399999 

283790 

85 

3-6190 

85-114 

286 

41-4725 

289-007 

90 

4-0582 

90-124 

290 

429734 

294-224 

95 

4-5227 

95144 

295 

44-5027 

299*450 

1 

50127 

100*169 

300 

46-0609 

304696 

105 

5-5277 

105*199 

805 

47-6477 

309-941 

110 

60677 

110*227 

810 

49-2635 

315-197 

116 

66345 

115*260 

316 

509084 

320452 

120 

7-2261 

120-292 

820 

525825 

325727 

126 

7-8432 

125*324 

825 

54-2861 

331012 

130 

8-4861 

130*371 

330 

560191 

336296 

135 

9-1543 

135*416 

336 

57-7818 

341-600 

140 

98485 

140*462 

340 

59*5747 

346-923 

145 

10*5696 

145-518 

345 

61-3973 

352-237 

11*3140 

150-574 

350 

63-2503 

357-570 

155 

12*0852 

155645 

355 

65-1337 

362*912 

160 

12*8831 

160*696 

360 

67-0477 

368*264 

166 

13-7060 

165-753 

365 

689924 

373626 

170 

14*5559 

170*829 

370 

70-9682 

379-008 

176 

15-4320 

175*910 

376 

72-9751 

384-389 

180 

163333 

180-981 

880 

75-0134 

389-790 

185 

17*2614 

186-071 

385 

77-0836 

395-210 

190 

18-2159 

191*162 

890 

79-1851 

400*631 

106 

19*1969 

196*259 

396 

81-3186 

406070 

) 

20*2049 

201*353 

400 

834848 

411-5*0 
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Table  of  Ordinates  for  Equidistant  Points  on  the 
Tangent  {continued^  R  ^  1000. 


Abscissa 


Oititnate 


Curve 


406 

85-6833 

416*979 

606 

410 

87-9145 

422-447 

610 

416 

90-1787 

427945 

616 

420 

92-4760 

433443 

620 

426 

94-8065 

438960 

626 

480 

971711 

444493 

630 

436 

995697 

450-033 

636 

440         ] 

[02*0022 

455-599 

640 

446         ] 

104-4694 

461174 

646 

460               1 

106*9714 

466769 

660 

466 

109*5085 

472373 

666 

460         ] 

[  12.0810 

477*997 

660 

466         ] 

[  14*6894 

483-631 

666 

470 

117-3336 

489-285 

670 

476         ] 

[20*0142 

494956 

676 

480         ] 

[22*7315 

500-647 

680 

486         ] 

[254859 

506359 

686 

400         ] 

[28  2776 

512090 

600 

496         ] 

[3i'io7i 

517-836 

696 

600               ] 

133-9745 

523599 

700 

606         ] 

[368807 

529-378 

706 

610         ] 

139*8256 

535-186 

710 

616         1 

[428099 

541-004 

716 

620         ] 

145-8337 

546*851 

720 

626         ] 

[48*8987 

552717 

726 

630 

152*0024 

558-593 

730 

686 

155-1479 

564507 

736 

640 

1583349 

570*432 

740 

646         ] 

161-5640 

576389 

746 

660               ] 

164-8354 

582-358 

760 

666         ] 

[681496 

588-360 

766 

660         ] 

[71*5075 

594*362 

760 

666         1 

[749091 

600-432 

766 

670        1 

178-3554 

606*507 

770 

676         ] 

[81*8446 

612*562 

776 

680         ] 

185-3835 

618*729 

780 

686         1 

[889667 

624-876 

786 

600         ] 

[92*5967 

631043 

790 

696         1 

196*2744 

637-258 

796 

600 

toor 

643949 

600 

Abscissa 


Ordinate 

203*7745 
2075986 
211-4729 
215-3982 
219-3752 

223-4049 
2274878 

231*6252 

2358175 

240-0658 

244-37«5 
248-7344 

253-1567 
257-6390 
262-1822 
266-7879 
271*4569 
276-1907 
280-9903 
285*8572 
290*7928 

295-7983 
300*8755 

306*0260 

311*2511 

316*5528 

321-9329 

327*3931 

3329355 
338-5622 

344*2752 
350*0769 

3559697 
361*9561 
368*0388 
3742205 
3805043 
3868932 
3933906 
400' 


Curve 

649-767 

656*060 

662*382 

668*742 

675-132 

681-551 

688009 

694*496 

701*031 

707586 

714-179 
720820 

727*491 

734-2x2 

740*960 

747-757 
754603 

761*492 

768*420 

775401 
782*421 
789500 
769*617 
803*802 
811-035 

818*317 
825*667 

833065 

840*531 

848065 

855654 
863298 
871*036 
878*829 
886-715 
894665 

902*694 
910*810 

919023 
927-293 
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Table  of  Ordinates  for  Equidistant  Points  on  the 
Tangent  {concluded),    /^-looo. 


Abscissa 

,806 
810 
816 
820 
826 
880 
886 
840 
846 


860 


866 
860 
866 
870 
876 
880 
886 
800 
806 


800 


Ordinate 

4067250 

413-5701 

4205391 

4276365 

4348664 

442-2367 

4497501 

4574136 

4652336 

473-2173 
481-3710 

4S97060 

498*2281 

5069483 

515-8771 

5250263 

534-4089 

5440394 

5539339 
564-1101 


Cuire 

935-671 

944155 
952727 

961 -41 1 

970-201 

979-108 

988-128 

997-281 

1006-570 

1015-985 
1025546 

1035-271 

1045-142 

1055-197 

1065-436 

1075-860 

1086487 

1097-344 
1108-420 

1119-765 


Abscissa 

906 
910 
916 
020 
026 
980 
936 
940 
946 

960 
966 
960 
966 
970 
976 
980 
986 
990 
996 

1000 


Ordinate 

5745884 
5853918 

5965462 

608-0816 

620-0329 

632-4405 

6453523 
6588255 

672-9297 

687-7501 

7033942 
720- 

7377501 
7568951 
7777952 
801-0025 
827-4457 
8589327 
900-1251 
1000* 


dure 

II3I'38l 
1143-288 

"55505 
1 168  061 

1181-035 

1194*406 

1208-258 

1222*632 

1237*594 
1253-234 

126  ,-659 

1286-996 

1305438 
1325-229 

1346-715 

1370-462 

1397-369 
1428-713 

1470750 

1570-796 


Section  3.    The  Various  Systems  of  Ranging 

Curves. 

The  curves  usually  adopted  for  centre  lines  of  rail- 
ways and  canals  are  circular,  and  it  is  for  these  only  that 
the  foregoing  data  for  determining  a  curve  are  applic- 
able. Other  curves  that  have  been  occasionally  used  are 
the  parabola,  Gravatt's  and  Froude's  curves,  and  the 
compound  circular  curve  of  the  author ;  but  these  will 
be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Ranging  a  curve  or  a  centre  line  simply  consists  in 
setting  out  a  number  of  pegs  along  the  proposed  curved 
centre  line  of  the  works ;  sometimes  they  are  placed  at 
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the  same  intervals  as  the  permanent  stakes,  which  may- 
be 50,  66,  100  or  200  feet;  but  this  is  comparatively 
of  little  use,  if  the  pegs  on  each  curve  are  started  from 
each  tangent  point,  as  the  permanent  stakes  will  after- 
wards require  setting  out  throughout  the  line,  and  no 
saving  of  labor  is  effected ;  it  is  hence  equally  usual  to 
range  the  curve  with  pegs  at  any  convenient  intervals, 
and  to  set-out  the  permanent  stakes  afterwards  by 
measurement  on  the  alignment  thus  obtained. 

The  following  are  practical  methods  of  ranging  simple 
circular  curves  of  centre  lines  on  canals,  railways,  and 
main  roads. 

1.  With  one  theodolite  and  a  chain. 

2.  With  two  theodolites  and   observers,  without  a 
chain. 

3.  Krohnke's  tangential  system,  giving   equidistant 
points  on  the  curve. 

4.  Baker's  parabolic  system. 

5.  The  author's  first  polygonal  system,  or  six-point 
system,  giving  unequal  intervals  on  the  curve. 

6.  The  author's  equidistant  six-point  system,  giving 
equal  intervals  on  the  curve. 

7.  The  single  chord  system. 

These  methods  will  here  be  described  separately, 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  accompanied  by  small  tables 
to  facilitate  their  application  in  the  field. 

I  St.   The  one-theodolite  and  chain  system. 

The  method  of  ranging  a  curve  most  usually  adopted 

in  setting-out  with  one  theodolite  is  the  following  : 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  preliminary  data,  set 

Qa 
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a  theodolite  over  one  of  the  tangent  points,  obtain  from 
the  following  table  (on  p.  230)  the  angle  of  deflection  cor 


Figure  27.    The  One-theodolite  System. 

responding  to  an  arc  or  chord  of  50  feet  to  the  adopted 
radius,  and  set  it  off  from  the  tangent,  fix  or  hold  one 
end  of  a  50-feet  measure,  whether  chain  or  metallic  tape, 
to  the  tangent  point,  and  keeping  it  stretched,  cause  it 
to  be  moved  around  that  point  as  a  centre  until  the 
other  end  falls  in  the  direction  set  off  by  the  instru- 
ment, mark  that  end,  thus  obtaining  one  point  in  the 
curve.  Keeping  the  instrument  at  the  tangent  point, 
set  off  successively  the  double,  treble,  etc.,  of  the  angle 
originally  obtained,  by  continually  adding  its  value  to 
the  last  amount,  and  cause  measurements  of  50  feet  to 
be  made  from  the  last  point  set-out  in  each  case  so  as 
to  fall  in  the  corresponding  directions  set-out :  the  in- 
tersections, or  points,  may  be  often  set-out  in  this  way 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  curve,  without  moving  the 
instrument.  On  arriving  at  the  direction  of  the  other 
tangent  point,  the  total  angle  of  deflection  should  be 
observed,  and  its  value  compared  with  half  the  supple- 
ment of  the  angle  of  intersection  originally  obtained ; 
thus  affording  a  check  on  the  work. 

As  the  total   length   of  curve   is   rarely  an   exact 
multiple  of  50,  there  is  generally  a  short  piece  remaining 
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after  setting  out  a  number  of  these  points,  between  the 
last  point  and  the  tangent  point.  To  verify  this,  observe 
the  angle  of  deflection  subtended  by  this  piece ;  also  mea- 
sure the  piece,  multiply  its  value  by  1000,  and  divide  it 
by  the  radius  used,  and  obtain,  corresponding  to  this 
result,  the  subtended  angle  given  in  the  table  on  p.  232  ; 
these  values  should  be  nearly  equal. 

In  case  obstacles  should  prevent  all  the  points  from 
being  set-out  from  the  one  tangent  point,  move  the  in- 
strument to  the  last  point  set-out,  having  the  last  angle 
clamped  on  its  upper  plate ;  sight  with  this  on  the 
original  tangent  point,  and  set  off  the  angle,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  new  tangential  direction  from  the  production  of 
which  angles  can  be  set  off  for  more  points  as  at  the 
commencement. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  (27),  the  instrument 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  Ay  the  angles  BAp^,  BAp^^ 
BAp^y  being  set  off  from  the  tangent  BA  with  the  dis- 
tances or  chords,  Apy^ ;  p^p^ ;  p^p^  \  measured  in  the 
manner  described.  An  obstacle  prevents  the  point  p^ 
from  being  seen  from  A  ;  the  instrument  is  then  moved 
to  /g  having  the  angle  Bap^  clamped  on  it,  the  lower 
circle  being  moveable,  with  which  sighting  A,  the  angle 
ApjC  is  set  off,  thus  obtaining  the  direction  of  a  new 
tangent  Cp^E :  from  which  the  angles  Ep^p^  \  Ep^^ ; 
etc.,  EpJD ;  are  laid  off  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others. 

This  method  of  setting-out  assumes  that  the  chord 
of  an  arc  is  equal  to  the  arc  itself,  and  hence  the  check 
before-mentioned  will  never  be  exactly  right,  although 
sufficiently  so  for  many  practical  purposes.  The  error  for 
SO-feet  arcs  when  the  radius  is  greater  than  500  feet  and 
less  than  2000  feet,  may  be  n^lected — ^when  the  radius 
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is  less  than  500  feet,  2S-feet  arcs  may  be  set-out  with 
greater  correctness :  when  the  radius  is  greater  than 
2000  feet,  I  co-feet  arcs  may  be  considered  equal  to 
their  chords.  In  obtaining  angles  of  deflection  from 
the  tables  under  these  latter  circumstances,  it  is  useful 
to  remember  that  when  both  the  arc  and  the  radius 
are  doubled  or  halved,  the  angle  is  doubled  or  halved 
also. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  greater  exactness  is  re- 
quired than  the  foregoing  method  admits  of:  but  in 
such  cases,  the  value  of  the  chord  corresponding  to  the 
arc  of  50  should  be  calculated  and  used  instead  of  a 
50-feet  chord ;  for  this  purpose  Rankine's  approximate 
formula  (see  p.  214)  may  be  sufficiently  precise. 

Table  of  Angles  of  Deflection  Subtended  by  usual 

Chords  for  various  Radii. 


Angle 

Angle 

Radius 

for 

Radius 

for 

in  feet 

Arc  of  5c/ 

in  feet 

Arcof  5< 

260 

e 

5 

4377 

2000 

42'97 

300 

4 

46-48 

2250 

38-19 

350 

4 

555 

2500 

3438 

400 

3 

34-86 

2750 

31-25 

450 

3 

10-99 

8000 

2865 

500 

2 

51-89 

8250 

2644 

600 

2 

2324 

8500 

2455 

700 

2 

3*46 

8750 

2292 

800 

4743 

4000 

21-44 

900 

35  49 

4250 

20-26 

1000 

2594 

4500 

19*10 

1100 

1813 

4750 

1809 

1200 

11-62 

5000 

17-19 

1800 

6-12 

5280 

16-28 

1400 

1*39 

1500 

5729 

1600 

5371 

1700 

5055 

1800 

4775 

1900 

4523 

Radius 

in 
Gunter's 

AngU 

es  for 

Chains 

Arc  of  50' 

Arcof66' 

0        / 

0       / 

6 

4    2044 

5    43*77 

n 

2    5342 

3    4918 

10 

2     1082 

2    51-89 

12J 

I     44-17 

2    17-51 

15 

I     2681 

I    54-59 

20 

I       5-11 

I    25-94 

25 

5287 

I      8-75 

80 

4340 

57-29 

85 

3720 

4911 

40 

32-55 

42-97 

45 

28-94 

38-19 

60 

2604 

3438 

56 

2368 

31-25 

60 

21-70 

2865 

66 

2003 

26-44 

70 

1860 

24-55 

76 

1736 

2292 

80 

16-28 

21-49 
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2nd.   The  two-theodolite  system* 

Setting-out  a  curve  with  two-theodolites  is,  when  cir- 
cumstances permit  of  it,  by  far  the  most  rapid  method 
of  ranging. 


Figure  28.    The  two-Theodolite  System. 

The  two  operators  set  their  instruments  on  the  two 
tangent  points,  the  one  setting  off  from  the  one  tangent 
any  convenient  angles,  and  their  multiples  (round  num- 
bers are  generally  chosen),  the  other  simultaneously 
setting-out  angles  made  with  the  other  tangent  equal  to 
the  differences  between  those  angles  and  the  total  angle 
of  deflection  for  the  whole  curve,  mentioned  as  (7)  in 
the  formulae  ;  the  intersections  of  all  such  corresponding 
pairs  of  directions  are  points  in  the  curve. 

The  small  angles  should  be  so  chosen  with  the  help  of 
the  following  table  as  to  subtend  arcs,  either  less  than 
50  or  100,  according  to  the  distances  required  for  points 
along  the  curve.  To  check  these  points,  an  instrument 
is  set  up  at  each  one  of  them,  and  if  the  angle  contained 
by  the  directions  of  the  two  tangent  points  amounts 
exactly  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  deflection,  viz. 
1 80°— 7,  that  point  is  correct 

For  example — (refer  to  figure  28). 

Let  i?  =  2000  feet  and  7=30°  (BAD)  it  is  required 
to  set-out  points  not  more  than  50  feet  apart 
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The  angle  corresponding  to  this  arc  will  be  that 
given  for  a  radius  of  looo  in  the  Table  for  an  arc  of 

50 X  1000       ^^  r    4. 
^- or  25  feet 

2000 
Thus  for    20  feet ....    34''38 
And  for       5  feet ....       8*59 

Hence  for  25  feet.        .        .        .    42''97 

consequently  40'  subtending  less  than  50  feet  will  be  the 
largest  convenient  angle  in  round  numbers. 

The  one  operator  will  then  set  off  an  angle  BAp^  = 
40'  simultaneously  with  the  other  setting  off  an  angle 
of  30**— 40' =29^20',  viz.,  BDp^  from  his  tangent:  the 
intersection  of  these  two  directions  is  in  one  point  in  the 
curve,  /j ;  then  the  first  operator  will  set  oflf  the  angle 
BAp^^  1°  20'  while  the  other  sets  off  the  angle  BDp^= 
28^40';  the  one  adding  and  the  other  subtracting  40' 
each  time  until  all  the  points  are  ranged  in. 

To  check  the  work  they  would  then  go  to  each  of 
the  points /j/,/,  etc.,  thus  set  out,  and  see  that  each  of 
the  angles  Ap^D^  ApJO^  Ap^D,  etc,  were  equal  to 
180^-7=  1 50^ 

The  following  table,  constructed  for  a  radius  of  1000, 
may  be  used  for  obtaining  either  the  angle  subtended  at 
the  tangent-point  by  any  arc  or  length  of  curve :  for  the 
converse  purpose  the  table  of  curve-lengths  and  arcs  on 
p.  223  will  give  the  arc  subtended  by  a  given  angle,  for 
any  radius  whatever ;  as  illustrated  in  the  example 
already  given. 
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Table  of  Angles  of  Deflection  subtended  by  any 
Length  of  Arc  when  i?»iooo. 


Arc 


Angle 


•006 

•01 

•01 

•02 

•02 

•03 

•03 

•05 

•04 

•07 

•06 

•09 

•06 

•10 

•07 

'12 

•08 

•14 

•09 

•16 

•1 

•17 

•2 

•34 

•3 

•52 

•4 

•69 

•5 

•86 

•6 

103 

•7 

I  20 

•8 

1-38 

•9 

I -55 

1 

172 

2 

3*45 

8 

516 

4 

6-88 

6 

8-59 

6 

10-31 

7 

1203 

8 

1375 

9 

15-47 

Arc 


Angle 


10 

I 

0    / 
719 

20 

34-38 

80 

5 

1*57 

40 

I 

876 

50 

I 

2577 

60 

I 

4313 

70 

2 

032 

80 

2 

17-51 

90 

2 

3469 

100 

2 

5189 

200 

5 

4377 

800 

8 

35-66 

400 

II 

2755 

600 

14 

1944 

600 

17 

11-32 

700 

20 

321 

800 

22 

5510 

900 

25 

46-99 

1000 

28 

38-87 

2000 

57 

1775 

8000 

85 

5662 

4000 

104 

35-50 

6000 

143 

1440 

6000 

171 

53-24 

: 
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3rd.  Krdhnkis  tangential  system. 

Krohnke's  system  consists  in  setting-out  equidistant 
points  on  the  curve  by  ordinates  from  the  two  tangents. 

In  doing  this  the  tangent  points  B^  C  (figure  29),  are 
taken  as  the  origins  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  the 
abscissae  being  taken  along  the  tangents  and  measured 
from  them  as  Be,  Be^,  Be^  Be^  and  Cgy  Cg^,  Cg^,  Cg^ 
etc.,  the  ordinates  at  right  angles  to  them  as  ef,  ^p/J, 
^a/a*  ^tc.,  ghy  gyhy,  gjt^,  etc. ;  thus  giving  number  of 
points  fy  /j,  /j,  etc.,  Aj,  h^  etc. ;  the  values  of  ordinates 
and  abscissae  corresponding  to  equidistant  points  on  the 
curve  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  Table.  When 
the  two  last  points  set-out  on  either  branch  as  j^  and  A^, 
are  sufficiently  near  each  other,  the  curve  is  set-out ;  and 


^-yjr 


Figure  29.    Krohnke's  System. 

if  for  any  special  reason  the  middle  point  of  the  curve  M 
is  wanted,  it  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  closely  by 
bisecting  the  distance  between  the  two  last  points. 
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This  setting-out  may  be  checked  by  comparing  the 
calculated  total  length  of  curve  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  preceding  Table  of  curve-lengths,  as  due  to  the 
angle  of  deflection,  or  (which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
viously found  and  registered  on  the  plan)  with  the  sum 
of  the  distances  between  the  equidistant  points,  together 
with  the  small  additional  pieces  f^M,  h  M  which  must 
be  measured  on  the  ground. 

Thus,  if  L  length  of  curve=  523*7,  and  five  points 
have  been  set-out  on  either  branch  at  distances  of  50' 
apart,  then  5237  — 500=237,  which  ought  to  be  the  sum 
of  the  additional  pieces  measured  on  the  ground ;  and 
f^M^h^M  should  =  1 185  feet.  When  the  radius  is  large 
and  the  angle  of  intersection  small,  the  ordinates  near 
the  middle  point  of  the  curve  become  inconveniently 
long,  and  if  not  laid  off  at  very  accurate  right  angles 
with  the  abscissa,  great  error  will  result.  As  for  instance 
with  a  radius  of  5000  feet  and  a  central  angle  of  100°,  the 
last  ordinates  will  be  about  1000  feet  long,  and  the  serious 
error  from  a  defective  right  angle  may  be  imagined. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  an  additional  tangent  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
curve,  making  this  a  new  origin  for  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate, and  measuring  abscissa  both  ways  from  it,  the 
ordinates  will  be  smaller — thus  each  branch  of  the  curve 
will  be  treated  as  the  whole  curve  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  this  case  the  tangent  QMP  must  be  set-out 
very  accurately,  the  distances  BQ  and  CP  must  each  = 

R  tan  ^  and  M  should  be  at  the  middle  of  QP :  as  a 

4 
further  check  on  the  position  of  the  point  M,  it  may  be 

set-out  by  means  of  abscissa  and  ordinate  BI,  IM  from 

the  original  tangent^  where 
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BI^R  sin  ^,  and  IM^R  ^i-cos  ^). 

fi  being  the  centre  angle  or  supplement  of  the  angle  of 
intersection  (a) ;  this  being  done,  M  should  fall  in  the 
line  QP,  Should  it  happen  to  be  more  convenient,  BK 
and  KM  may  be  measured  instead  of  BI  and  IM^  the 
distances  being  identical. 

The  table  herewith  given  is  confined  to  a  radius  of 
I  goo;  and  from  this  ordinates  and  abscissae  for  equi- 
distant points  on  curves  having  other  radii  may  be  cal- 
culated by  either  multiplying  or  dividing  the  whole  of 
the  three  corresponding  quantities — curve,  abscissa,  an<J 
ordinate — by  the  ratio  that  the  given  radius  bears  to 
looo.  In  the  author's  Curve  Book,  published  in  1869, 
such  results  were  given  for  sixteen  values  of  radius,  and 
occupied  fifteen  pages  of  tabular  matter,  which  were 
seldom  used,  and  are  hence  not  here  reproduced.  In 
Krohnke*s  work  a  comparatively  large  table,  consisting 
of  47  pages,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of  repetition  of 
figure,  is  given  to  enable  one  to  set-out  curves  on  this 
system. 

There  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  system,  that  of 
requiring  a  bisection  of  the  curve,  and  sometimes  even 
many  bisections,  when  the  offsets  from  the  tangent  be- 
come long ;  and  this  necessitates  the  use  of  an  angular 
instrument.  The  presumed  advantage  of  this  system, 
viz.,  that  of  setting-out  points  for  permanent  stakes  that 
are  exactly  50  feet  or  100  feet  apart  on  the  curve  itself 
is  unreal ;  for  as  they  happen  to  commence  from  the 
tangent  point  of  one  curve,  they  would  not  suit  that 
purpose  on  other  curves  further  on,  and  hence  the  inten- 
tion fails. 
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ORDINATES  and  ABSCISS-fi  FOR  EQUIDISTANT  POINTS  ON  A 

CURVE,  TO  A  Radius  of  iooo. 


Curve 

Abscissa 

Ordinate 

Curve 

Abscissa 

Ordinate 

10 

9.9999 

•0500 

400 

389*4180 

78-9390 

20 

199986 

*2000 

410 

3986092 

828792 

80 

299954 

•4500 

420 

407-7606 

86*91 10 

40 

399894 

•8000 

480 

4168710 

910340 

60 

499792 

1*2498 

440 

4259396 

952482 

60 

599640 

17994 

460 

4349656 

995528 

70 

69-9430 

2-4488 

460 

4439482 

1039474 

80 

79-9148 

31980 

470 

4528864 

108*4316 

00 

898786 

40470 

480 

461*7792 

1130050 

100 

998334 

49958 

490 

4706238 

117*6672 

110 

1097782 

60440 

600 

479-4254 

122-4176 

120 

119-7122 

71916 

610 

488-1772 

1272556 

130 

129-6342 

84382 

620 

496-8802 

132*1808 

140 

1395432 

9*7840 

680 

5055334 

1371928 

160 

1494382 

11-2288 

640 

514*1360 

142-2912 

160 

1593182 

12*7726 

660 

522*6872 

147  4754 

170 

169-1824 

14*4152 

660 

531*1862 

152-7448 

180 

1790296 

16  1564 

670 

5396320 

1580990 

100 

188-8588 

179960 

680 

5480238 

163-5374 

200 

198*6692 

19-9336 

690 

5563608 

1690594 

210 

2084598 

21-9690  . 

600 

564*6422 

1746644 

220 

218*2294 

24*1022 

610 

572*8672 

180*3520 

230 

2279774 

26*3332 

620 

581  0350 

186-1216 

240 

2377024 

28*66x8 

630 

5891448 

191-9726 

260 

2474038 

31*0876 

640 

5971956 

1979044 

260 

2570806 

33'6i02 

660 

605-1866 

203-9164 

270 

266*7316 

36-2294 

660 

613*1170 

2I0-00{^ 

280 

276*3558 

389448 

670 

620-9860 

216*1786 

290 

285*9522 

41*7562 

680 

6287930 

222*4274 

800 

295*5200 

446634 

600 

6365370 

2287540 

810 

3050584 

47-6662 

700 

644*2174 

2351578 

820 

3145664 

507644 

710 

6518336 

241*6380 

880 

3240430 

539576 

720 

6593848 

2481942 

840 

3334872 

57*2454 

780 

666*8696 

2548256 

860 

3428980 

606374 

740 

6742878 

261-5314 

860 

3522744 

641034 

760 

681-6386 

268-3110 

870 

361-6154 

676726 

760 

688*9214 

2751638 

880 

370*9202 

71-3356 

770 

696*1352 

2820892 

800 

380*1880 

750908 

780 

7032796 

289-0864 
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{conttHwd) 

{contituud) 

Curve 

Abscissa 

Ordinate 

Curve 

Abscissa 

Ordinate 

790 

7103534 

296*1546 

920 

795*6008 

3941798 

800 

7173562 

3032932 

980 

801*6200 

402*1660 

810 

7242872 

310-5016 

940 

807*5580 

410*2120 

820 

73II458 

3177988 

950 

813*4154 

418*3170 

880 

737-93U 

325*1242 

960 

819*1916 

4264802 

840 

7446432 

3325370 

970 

825  8858 

435-7006 

850 

7512804 

3400166 

980 

830*4974 

442  9774 

860 

7578426 

3475622 

990 

836*0260 

451*3100 

870 

7643290 

354-1732 

1000 

841-4710 

459*6971 

880 

7707390 

362-8486 

1010 

846*8318 

468  1392 

890 

7770720 

3705878 

1020 

852*1080 

476*6340 

000 

7833272 

3783900 

1080 

8572988 

485*1812 

910 

7895040 

386*2542 

1040 

8624040 

4937798 

4th.  Bakef^s  parabolic  system. 


Figure  30.    Baker's  System. 


Xhis  method  was  formerly  much  used  from  its  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  requiring  few  figures  for  use 
in  the  field.  The  abscissae  are  equal  and  are  measured 
along  the  tangent  from  one  tangent  point ;  at  the  end 
of  the  first  chain,  whether  of  66  or  of  100  feet,  an  ordi- 
nate {y)  is  set  out  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  to 
obtain  one  point  on  the  curve.  The  first  ordinate  {y)  is 
calculated  for  any  abscissae  {x)  and  any  radius  R  by  the 
formula 
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(These  values  corresponding  to  a  radius  of  1000  have 
been  given  in  the  table  of  ordinates  at  the  end  of  the 
last  section  at  pp.  223, 225,  and  values  of  y  or  first  ordi- 
nates are  given  in  the  following  table  for  various  radii, 
and  certain  usual  and  convenient  values  of  x  the  first 
abscissa.)  Then  the  ordinates  to  be  set-out  successively 
have  the  following  values : 

At  the  end  of  the  ist  chain,  ordinate  =^ 


%y              yy 

2nd 

>» 

=  2^X^  =  4^ 

9»                ff 

3rd 

9i 

=  3^x>'=9r 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

>l                 w 

^th 

9f 

=«^. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  such  an  equation 
could  not  be  true  for  a  circular  curve,  being  parabolic ; 
we  must  not,  however,  entirely  throw  aside  such  a  con- 
venient method,  but  notice  between  what  limits  we  may 
safely  use  it  for  circular  curves. 

A  parabola  may,  for  many  practical  purposes,  be 
considered  to .  approximate  to  a  circular  curve  when 
the  versine  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  chord. 
These  circumstances  in  practice  rarely  occur  on  sharp 
curves  of  roads,  railways,  or  canals,  but  frequently  on  flat 
curves  of  large  radius;  and  we  may  hence  consider  2000 
feet  as  generally  a  safe  minimum  limit  for  the  radius,  as 
it  is  comparatively  rare  that  a  curve  of  so  large  a  radius 
goes  round  a  large  portion  of  its  circle. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  limits,  therefore,  the 
parabola,  or  the  tangential  system  of  Baker,  may  be 
safely  adopted,  and  treated  as  a  circular  curve  ;  beyond 
these  limits  if  a  parabolic  curve  be  preferred  to  a  circu- 
lar one,  as  is  often  the  case  on  the  French  railways,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  calculate  the  radius  of  curvature 
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at  many  points  throughout  it,  both  for  the  camber  and 
elevation  of  the  rail,  and  this  involves  additional  work. 

This  system  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  exceedingly 
convenient ;  the  radius  and  the  length  of  chain  being 
determined,  the  length  of  the  first  ordinate  is  all  that  is 
absolutely  required,  and  the  rest  can  be  worked  out  in 
a  moment,  during  the  setting-out  But  in  practice  the 
ordinates  become  long,  after  the  first  few,  and  then 
the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  setting-out  the  right  angle 
of  the  ordinate  vitiates  extremely  the  position  of  the 
point  on  the  curve ;  hence  a  new  tangent  must  be  set-out 
and  a  theodolite  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work. 
This  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  practically 
superior  to  that  of  Krohnke,  as  it  possesses  the  same 
defect ;  while  its  advantage  of  requiring  but  few  figures 
for  use  is  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  that  the 
curve  it  sets  out  is  parabolic,  and  hence  is  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  circular  curve  suitable  to  special  limited 
circumstances. 


Table  of  First  Ordinates,  at  the  Extremity  of  one 
Chain  measured  on  the  Tangent,  for  various  Radii. 


Radius 
in  Chains 

Ordinate 
in  Chains 

7i 

0067 

10 

0-050 

12i 

0*040 

16 

0033 

20 

0*025 

LE    OF 

FIRST    ORDIN 

lAINS  MEASURED  ON 

Radius 
in  Chains 

Ordinate 
in  Chains 

40 

0*050 

46 

0-044 

60 

0*040 

66 

0-036 

60 

0033 

Radios 
in  Chains 

Ordinate 
in  Chains 

26 

0*020 

80 

0*017 

86 

0*014 

40 

0012 

Radius 
m  Chains 

66 

70 

76 

80 


Ordinate 
in  Chains 

0*031 
0*028 
0*027 
0-025 
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Table  of  first  Ordinates,  at  the  Extremity  of  50  Feet, 

measured  on  the  tangent. 


Radius 

Ordinate 

Radius 

Ordinate 

Radius 

Ordinate 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

600 

2505 

1000 

1*250 

1600 

0833 

600 

2*086 

1100 

I  136 

1600 

0780 

700 

1788 

1200 

1041 

1700 

0734 

800 

1-564 

1800 

0*962 

1800 

0*700 

800 

1*389 

1400 

0893 

1900 

0*658 

Table  of  first  Ordtnates,  at  the  Extremity  of  100  Feet, 

measured  on  the  tangent. 


Radius 

Ordinate 

Radius 

Ordinate 

Radius 

Ordinate 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

in  feet 

2000 

2-501 

8260 

1-536 

4600 

I-II2 

2260 

2*223 

8600 

1*419 

4760 

1*052 

2600 

2-005 

8760 

1-333 

6000 

1*000 

2760 

I-8l8 

4000 

1*250 

6280 

0*947 

8000 

1-667 

4260 

1178 

5th.  The  author's  first  polygonal  system. 
The  radii  of  all  the  curves  throughout  the  line  being 
previously  determined,  and  the  tangent  points  fixed,  the 
setting-out  of  the  curve  commences  from  one  tangent 
point.  Measure  from  this  point  along  the  tangent  six 
equal  distances,  whether  chains  or  fifty-feet  distances, 
according  as  the  radius  used  is  in  chains  or  feet,  and  from 
these  six  points  set  off  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
the  distances  corresponding  to  them  given  in  the  table, 
or  copied  from  it  on  a  slip  of  paper ;  the  points  thus 
obtained  will  be  six  points  on  the  curve. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  get  a  new  tangent  to 
the  curve  touching  at  the  sixth  point :  then  from  this 
new  tangent  six  more  points  may  be  set-out  with  the 
same  numbers  in  exactly  the  same  way:  and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  curve 
is  set-out. 

R 
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In  order  to  get  the  direction  of  the  new  tangent  on- 
wards from  the  sixth  point,  measure  from  the  third  point 
in  the  direction  of  the  fourth  the  small  extra  distance  ED^ 
given  in  the  tabular  data :  thus  obtaining  a  point  on  the 
curve  exactly  half-way  between  the  starting  and  the 
sixth  point,  or  in  other  words,  the  middle  point  of  that 
portion  of  curve.  From  this  point  measure  the  normal 
distance  DF^  also  given,  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  end 
of  it  may  fall  in  the  original  tangent.  The  point  in  the 
tangent  thus  obtained  gives  a  direction,  taken  through 
the  sixth  point  on  the  curve  onwards,  which  is  that  of 
the  new  tangent. 

This  operation  may  be  repeated  for  every  new 
tangent,  and  will  be  found  to  be  practically  correct,  the 
theoretical  error  caused  by  measuring  the  small  extra 
distance  ED  as  a  chord  instead  of  on  the  curve  being 
insignificant  in  practice. 

The  check  given  in  the  table  is  the  distance  CM  from 
the  sixth  point  on  the  curve  to  a  point  on  tlie  original 
tangent,  and  is  measured  in  the  same  way  as  the  quantity 
DF.  The  point  thus  obtained  gives  a  direction,  taken 
through  the  twelfth  point  on  the  curve  onwards,  which 
IS  the  direction  of  the  third  tangent  used.  And  this  will 
be  found  a  useful  check  on  the  direction  of  this  tangent, 
obtained  by  means  of  the  second  tangent  in  the  manner 
previously  described. 

The  tabular  quantity  (curve),  gives  the  exact  length 
of  curve  set  out  for  every  six  points. 

The  few  numbers  required  for  setting-out  a  curve  to 

any  one  radius  may  be  copied  on  a  slip  of  paper  from 

the  table,  and  after  a  little  use,  may  even  be  borne  in 

mind  without  that  aid. 

The  first  portion  of  the  table  will  be  found  most 

R  2 
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applicable  for  radii  in  Gunter's  chains,  up  to  a  mile  or 
80  chains  :  the  intervals  when  the  radius  is  more  than 
40  chains,  being  double  or  2  chain  distances :  the  latter 
part  again  is  more  suitable  for  radii  in  hundreds  of  feet 
up  to  5280  feet  or  i  mile,  and  for  intervals  of  50  or  200 
feet :  but  the  numbers  given  have  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  for  setting-out  a  curve,  either  with  inches,  yards, 
metres,  or  any  unit  whatever. 

For  Example, 

In  setting  out  a  curve  to  the  radius  900  feet  by 
offsets  from  six  points,  taken  50  feet  apart  on  successive 
tangents. 

The  tabular  quantities  are 


Abscissa 

Ordinate 

50 

1-39  feet 

100 

5*57    » 

160 

I2f)9    » 

200 

2250   „ 

250 

3533    1. 

800 

51-47    M 

Extra ;  distance  from  third  point  to  middle 

point  of  the  piece  of  curve    . 

2-22     „ 

Normal ;  distance  from  this  to  tangent    . 

I315     » 

Check 

5459    „ 

Curve  set-out  up  to  sixth  point 

30585    » 

Referring  to  figure  31,  the  points  marked  I,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6,  are  the  equidistant  points  50  feet  apart  on  the 
tangent,  as  given  in  the  set  above,  in  distances  from  A, 
viz.,  50,  100,  150,  200,  250,  300;  from  these  points  the 
rectangular  offsets  given  in  the  slip  as  1*39,  5*57,  12*59, 
etc.,  are  set  off,  giving  as  points  on  the  curve  the  points 
marked  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

Now  to  obtain  a  new  tangent  at  the  point  VI.,  first 
measure  from  point  III.  towards  point  IV.  the  short  dis- 
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tance  ED^  given  on  the  slip  just  quoted  as  M—T22  feet, 
and  thus  fix  the  point  D.  Now  put  the  handle  of  the  chain 
or  tape  on  the  peg  at  i?,  and  taking  the  distance  DF=^ 
13*15  feet  on  the  chain,  let  it  rotate  freely  and  range 
this  length  so  that  F  may  fall  exactly  in  the  tangential 
line  AM ;  this  can  be  easily  done  by  an  observer  standing 
at  6,  the  sixth  point  on  the  tangent  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  A.  The  point  F  being  thus  obtained  the 
direction  FCGH  through  VI.,  the  sixth  point  on  the 
curve,  is  the  new  tangent  required. 

From  the  new  tangent  six  more  points  can  be  set- 
out  with  the  same  foregoing  figures,  and  after  that  a  third 
tangent  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  last ; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  curve.  Each  time  that  six 
points  are  set-out  the  length  of  curve  set-out  by  them 
amounts  to  305*85  feet,  and  the  distances  ADy  DC,  CL 
are  each  152*92  feet  CM  or  IN  is  the  quantity  given 
as  the  check  normal  =  54*59  feet;  it  is,  when  required, 
laid  off"  from  C  ox  J  m  the  same  way  that  the  normal 
DF  was  laid  off  from  D  \  the  extremity  M  being  in  the 
tangential  direction  is  marked  by  a  pole ;  on  arrival  at 
y  it  will  be  found  that  the  points  G  and  M  are  in  exactly 
the  same  direction,  if  the  curve  has  been  carefully  set- 
out,  and  this  affords  a  useful  check  on  the  work. 

The  table  and  the  figure  are  made  to  suit  a  six- 
point  system,  but  the  same  principle  might  be  applied 
to  four,  eight,  or  any  even  number  of  points,  not  requir- 
ing long  offsets.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
angular  instruments  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  a  cross- 
head  staff  being  sufficient  for  all  alignment  and  setting- 
out  the  right  angles  ;  the  method  is  so  simple  that  after 
explaining  it  once  or  twice  in  practice,  good  chainmen 
can  do  it  by  themselves 
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6th.  The  autkot^s  equidistant  six-point  system,  giving 
equidistant  points  on  the  curve. 
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This  method  slightly  resembles  the  last,  hence  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  them  in  practice.  In 
two  respects  it  is  preferable,  that  the  points  on  the  curve 
obtained  on  this  system  are  equidistant,  and  are  hence 
more  easily  verified,  and  that  the  new  tangents  are  more 
easily  and  rapidly  set  out ;  but  in  another  respect  it  is 
less  convenient,  the  abscissae  used  are  not  round  num- 
bers, and  hence  are  less  rapidly  set  out 

The  preliminary  data  of  the  curve  being  previously 
determined,  the  setting-out  commences  from  one  tangent 
point. 

Produce  this  tangent,  and  along  it  measure  and  fix 
the  points  in  it  (due  to  the  proper  radius)  obtained  from 
the  following  Table,  as  abscissae,  six  in  number,  and 
from  them  set  off  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  the  cor- 
responding ordinates  there  given.  The  ends  of  these 
ordinates  are  the  first  six  points  on  the  curve. 

To  obtain  a  new  tangent  at  the  sixth  point : — Measure 
from  the  third  point  on  the  curve  the  normal  distance 
given  in  the  Table  in  such  a  way  that  its  extremity  shall 
fall  in  the  original  tangent ;  the  direction  from  this  ex- 
tremity through  the  sixth  point  produced  onwards  is  a 
new  tangent.  From  this  sixth  point  and  from  this  new 
tangent  set-out  six  more  points  with  the  same  numbers 
and  in  the  same  way  as  before :  and  continue  setting-out 
in  this  very  simple  manner  fresh  tangents  and  more  sets 
of  six  points  until  the  final  tangent  point  is  reached. 
These  points  being  equidistant,  the  calculated  total 
length  of  curve  gives  a  check  on  the  length  of  curve 
thus  set-out. 

If  required,  three  points  may  be  checked  backwards 
from  each  of  these  subsidiary  tangent  points  from  the 
new  tangent :  and  if  all  the  points  are  found  correct 
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when  set  off  from  two  tangents,  the  work  is  correct  to 
all  purposes. 

For  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  range  a  curve  to 
a  radius  of  900  feet ;  the  necessary  data  from  the  table 
following  are  as  follows  for  SO-feet  distances  along  the 


curve : — 

Abscissa 

Ordinate 

Curve 

49-97 

1*39 

50 

99-79 

555 

100 

149*81 

1247 

150 

198-86 

22  13 

200 

246-80 

3450 

250 

294-48 

4954 

300 

Normal  at  3rd  point  12 

•65. 

Check-normal  at  6th  point  52*42 

Referring  to  the  figure,  the  points  marked  I.,  II., 
III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  are  the  points  set-out  on  the  tangent  or 
the  abscissae  in  distances  from  A  given  in  the  set  just 
quoted  ;  from  these  points  the  rectangular  offsets,  given 
•as  ordinates  in  the  same  set,  are  set-out,  giving  points  in 
the  curve  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  which  are  50  feet  apart. 
At  the  third  point,  marked  3  or  D^  which  is  150  feet 
from  A  the  normal  DC,  given  as  12*65  feet,  is  set-out  from 
Z?,  so  that  the  point  C  falls  in  the  line  AB,  the  original 
tangent ;  the  direction  CEJF  is  then  a  new  tangent. 
Recommencing  at  E  six  more  points  are  set-out  in  the 
same  way  as  before  with  the  same  set  of  figures  ;  and  a 
new  tangent  JKL  obtained  in  the  former  manner.  To 
check  the  work,  measure  from  E^  the  normal  -£"-5=52-42 
feet,  so  that  B  may  fall  in  the  line  AB  \  then  if  the 
curve  has  been  well  set-out,  the  points  J  and  B  will  ap- 
pear in  exactly  the  same  direction  when  viewed  from  K, 

Although  this  method  requires  more  figures  than  the 
former  polygonal  system,  it  is  more  accurate  on  long 
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curves,  and  more  convenient  in  other  respects.  It  will 
be  observed  on  examining  the  following  table  that  often 
the  normal  and  the  ordinate  at  the  third  point  are  prac- 
tically equal ;  in  such  cases  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  set- 
out  any  normal  at  the  third  point,  as  the  third  point  on 
the  tangent  answers  all  purposes  for  sighting  in  a  new 
tangent.  This  simplifies  the  work  considerably;  but 
the  figures  for  the  normal  at  the  sixth  point  should, 
however,  always  be  available  for  use. 

The  tables  and  the  figure  are  arranged  to  suit  a  six- 
point  system,  but  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
four,  eight,  or  any  even  number  of  points,  when  the 
offsets  used  are  not  long.  In  this  polygonal  system  no 
angular  measurement  is  necessary,  a  cross-head  staff  is 
sufficient  for  the  alignment  and  setting-out  right  angles  ; 
the  method  is  so  simple  that,  after  explaining  it  once  or 
twice  in  practice,  good  chainmen  can  easily  apply  it  by 
themselves. 


Ranging  Table  Suited  to  Radii  and  Distances  in 

Chains  and  Decimals. 


Length  of 
Curve 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

R-74 
Absc       Ord. 

0*997     0067 
1976     0265 
2-921     0592 
3*813     1-042 
4*638     1*606 

5*38o    2275 

R-10 
Absc.       Ord. 

0*998     0*050 
1*987     0*199 
2*955     0447 
3894     0789 
4*794     1224 
5*646     1747 

R-12i 
Absc.       Ord. 

0'999    0*040 
1*991    0160 

2971     0358 
3*932     0635 
4868     0*987 
5772      1*413 

R=16 
Absc.       Ord. 

0999     0-033 
1994     0-133 
2*980     0*299 

3*953    0530 
4908    0827 
5-841     1*184 

Normal 
Check 

0*643 
3264 

0*467 
2*116 

0*366 
1583 

0*305 
1*286 

2S4 
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For  Radii  and  Distances  in  Chains  and  Decimals 

{continued). 


Length  of 
Curve 

1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

R-20 

AbK.      OnL 

i-ooo    0-025 
I '997    0*100 
2*988    0*225 
3973    0-399 
4*948    0*622 
5-910    0893 

R-20 

Abec      Ord. 

1000    0*020 

1*998     0*080 
2993     0*180 
3-983     0319 
4967     0498 
5943     0717 

R-80 
Abie.      Ord. 

I -000    0-017 

1*999    0067 
2-995     0-150 
3988     0266 
4977    0-416 
5960    0*598 

R  =  85 

Abec       Ord. 

I -000     0-014 
1-999     0057 
2-996     0*129 
3*991     0*228 
4983     0*357 
5971     0-517 

Normal 
Check 

0*227 
0-935 

0*181 
0-738 

0*151 
o-6io 

0*130 
0525 

Length  of 
Curve 

2 

4 

6 

8 
10 
12 

R-40 

AbK.      Ord. 

1*999    0050 

3993    0*200 

5978    0-449 

7*947    0-797 
9-896    1-244 

11*82      1787 

R»45 
Abie.       Ord. 

1*999    0044 

3*995    o-»78 
5.982    0-399 

7*958    0709 

9918    1107 

11*86      I -591 

R«60 

Ab«:.       Ord. 

1999     0040 
3996     0-l6o 
5  986     0  360 
7  966     0-639 
9933    0-997 
II 89      1-433 

R»66 

Abec.      Ord. 

2*000     0-036 
3-996     0-146 
5988     0327 
7*972     0-582 
9944    0*907 
1191       1303 

( 

• 

Normal 
Check 

0-454 
1-870 

0-403 
1-65 

0-362 
1-475 

0-329 
1-335 

Length  of 
Curve 

2 

4 

6 

6 
10 
12 

R-eo 

Abec.       Oni. 
2*000     0-033 

3997    0133 

5990   0300 

7976  0-533 

9954    0831 
11*92      1*196 

R-65 

Abec.       Ord. 

2'O0O     0-031 

3997    0123 
5-902    0-276 
7-980    0-491 
9961    0767 
n*93      I  103 

R-70 
Ah»c.      Ord. 

2000    0-029 
3998     0-II4 
5  993    0-257 
7983    0-457 
9*966    0-713 
11*94      1026 

R-80 

Abie.      Ord. 

2*000    0025 
3-998     01 00 
5994     0225 
7*987     0-400 
9974    0-624 
11-96      0898 

Normal    . 
Check      . 

0-301 
1-220 

0*278 
1125 

0*258 
1041 

0*226 
0909 

* 
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7th.  Tke  single  chord  system. 

-w   Tsr   y    w    TF 


3.4-        6        4 

FiGURB  33.    The  Single  Chord  System. 

This  method  may  be  occasionally  useful  in  small 
curves  of  roads,  paths,  small  channels,  etc.  The  chord 
of  the  intended  whole  curve  is  measured,  the  angle  of 
deflection  observed  roughly  with  a  compass,  and  the 
suitable  radius  of  curvature  calculated.  See  Formulae, 
page  214.     C=2R  siny. 

Set  out  nine  points  along  the  chord  at  equal  inter- 
vals, each  being  one-tenth  of  the  chord  ;  calculate  the 
necessary  offsets,  which  will  only  be  five  in  number,  as 
they  recur  in  the  second  half  of  the  curve,  and  set  them 
out,  thus  obtaining  nine  points  in  the  curve,  which  are 
sufficient  for  rough  purposes  of  this  description. 

For  example.  Let  the  whole  chord  be  found  to  be 
131  feet,  the  angle  of  deflection  17  degrees  (minutes  are 
unnecessary),  then  the  radius  suitable  to  the  case  will 

be  = ?^i =224  feet 

2  X 02923 

In  the  attached  table  the  five  ordinates  are  given  to 

a  radius  of  1000  feet,  and  can  be  thus  reduced  to  the 

radius  of  224  feet : — 

I  st  ordinate  =  1 5  '96  x  224-5- 1000  =  3  '6  feet 
2nd  ordinater=28'i9X 224-*- 1000=  63  feet 
3rd  ordinatess 36*83  X  224^-1000=  8*2  feet 
4th  ordinate=4r98x  224-!- 1000=  9*5  feet 
middle  ordinate=4370  x  224-5-1000=  io*8  feet 

The  setting-out  is  now  effected  by  measuring  ten 
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distances  along  the  chord  from  one  tangent  point,  each 
distance  being  a  tenth  of  the  chord,  that  is  13*1  feet ; 
and  these  points  are  marked  At  the  first  of  these 
points  set-out  the  offset  3*6  feet  at  right  angles  to  the 
chord,  at  the  second  6'3  feet,  at  the  third  8*2  feet,  at  the 
fourth  9*5  feet,  at  the  fifth  or  middle  point  iO'8  feet,  at 
the  sixth  9*5  feet,  at  the  seventh  8*2  feet,  at  the  eighth 
6*3  feet,  at  the  ninth  3*6  feet.  The  extremities  of  the 
offsets  will  be  points  in  the  curve. 

This  system,  though  not  a  very  good  one,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  method  of  versed  sines,  which  is  certainly 
troublesome  in  calculation. 

Offsets  from  the  Chord  for  a  Radius  of  iooo. 


Ancle  of 
Deletion 

xst 

and 

Ordinate 

Ordinate 

Sth 

Angle  of 

Ordinate 

Ordinate 

Ordinate 

Deflection 

0 
1 

■054 

•097 

•127 

•146 

•152 

0 
1 

2 

'219 

•390 

•511 

•584 

•609 

2 

8 

•493 

•877 

1*151 

1-315 

1-370 

8 

4 

•877 

1-560 

2*046 

2*338 

2436 

4 

6 

1-371 

2^-437 

3^197 

3653 

3805 

6 

6 

1*975 

3-509 

4604 

5260 

5478 

6 

7 

2*502 

4*777 

6265 

7157 

7*454 

7 

8 

3-5I5 

6239 

8-181 

9*344 

9*732 

8 

9 

4-451 

7898 

10353 

11-822 

12-312 

9 

10 

5495 

9*749 

12-777 

14*589 

15-192 

10 

U 

6654 

11-798 

15-456 

17-645 

18-373 

U 

12 

7922 

14-040 

18-388 

20987 

21-852 

12 

18 

9304 

16480 

21-574 

24-617 

25630 

18 

14 

10794 

19-113 

25  on 

28533 

29704 

11 

15 

12403 

21-943 

28701 

32733 

34-074 

15 

16 

14123 

24-968 

32-641 

37-217 

38738 

16 

17 

15-956 

28188 

36833 

41-984 

43695 

17 

18 

17-904 

31604 

41-274 

47031 

48943 

18 

19 

19967 

35216 

45*947 

52359 

54481 

19 

20 

22-146 

39*024 

50905 

57-965 

60307 

20 

Checking  equidistant  points  already  ranged. 

When  a  number  of  equidistant    points  have  been 


s  2 
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ranged  on  a  curve,  they  may  be  rapidly  checked  by  either 
of  the  two  following  methods : — 

1.  By  equal  rectangular  offsets. 

Produce  the  chord  between  any  two  points,  until  a 
rectangular  offset  hits  off  the  next  point ;  such  rect- 
angular offsets  should  all  be  equal,  and  when  the  chords 
are  small  compared  with  the  radius,  the  offset  is  equal  to 
double  the  ordinate  from  the  tangent  of  the  first  point 
set  out 

2.  By  oblique  offsets. 

Produce  the  chord  between  any  two  points  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  chord  itself,  and  mark  the  point ;  its 
distance  from  the  next  point  on  the  curve  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  chord  divided  by  the  radius, 
but  in  any  case  such  oblique  offsets  should  be  all  equal 

The  bisection  of  such  an  oblique  offset  will  give 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  from  the  last  point  on  the 
curve. 

These  two  methods  are  sometimes  adopted  for 
ranging  curves,  when  accuracy  is  unimportant :  but 
they  are  much  better  adapted  for  checking  with  pre- 
cision. 

Curves  of  varying  Curvature. 

Although  ordinary  circular  curves,  as  before  described 
and  applied,  are  the  most  simple  and  in  general  the 
most  convenient  for  almost  all  purposes,  for  roads, 
canals,  or  railways ;  yet  in  the  case  of  a  railway,  their 
suddenness  of  departure  from  and  return  to  a  piece  of 
straight  is  an  acknowledged  defect,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  danger  of  a  train  leaving  the  rails,  these  are 
inost  dangerous  points.  In  practice,  or,  more  properly 
speaking  in  actual  fact,  in  which  theory  does  not  inter- 
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fere,  the  sudden  changes  of  cant  are  merely  eased  by 
the  plate-layers  on  laying  the  rails,  in  an  empirical  way. 
Two  methods  have  been  proposed  to  remedy  this, 
both  substituting  other  and  more  complicated  curves  for 
the  circular  one; — ^the  one,  by  Gravatt,  gives  a  varying 
curvature,  the  ordinates  of  which  vary  with  the  sine  of  a 
theoretical  and  abstract  angle,  of  which  the  abscissa,  the 

half-chord,  and  —  are  the  factors ;  the  resulting  curve  is 

supposed  nearly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  cant, 
which  again  must  be  afterwards  adapted  to  it ;  the  other, 
by  Froude,  is  far  more  practical  in  tendency,  having  a 
curvature  made  to  depend  on  the  maximum  cant  and 
the  length  of  the  radii  of  the  adjoining  circular  portions 
of  curve  ;  the  equation  used  is  that  of  a  cubic  parabola. 
In  this  latter  case,  working  out  the  ordinates  for  each 
single  case  would  take  up  time,  and  apparently  the 
setting-out  of  the  curve  would  also  be  complicated  and 
tedious. 

The  Compound  Circular  Curve. 

There  is,  however,  no  absolute  necessity  under  any 
circumstances  for  setting-out  curves  of  varying  eurvature 
by  making  use  of  complicated  expressions  for  ordinates, 
nor  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  applying  curves 
of  a  high  order,  if  the  same  object  can  be  obtained  by 
simpler  means.  Now,  in  actual  fact,  a  real  curve  is  a 
comparative  rarity  on  a  railway,  for  it  generally  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  small  pieces  of  straight  rail ;  cambering 
rails  being  still  more  the  exception  than  the  rule ;  so  in 
practice  we  can  make  a  curve  of  varying  curvature  to 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  equal  portions  of  circular 
curve,  described  with  different  radii,  decreasing  from  the 
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tangent  points  to  the  middle  point  of  the  curve,  where 
the  radius  used  would  be  a  minimum. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  a  small 
preliminary  sketch  before  setting-out  on  the  ground, 
showing  the  radii  used  and  the  number  of  points  set-out 
to  each  radius.  The  least  radius  would  be  used  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  curve,  describing  a  small  arc  on  each 
side  of  it,  for  example  200  feet  or  300  feet ;  the  next  arc 
on  each  side  would  be  described  with  a  larger  radius, 
and  so  the  radii  would  increase  for  any  number  of  arcs 
until  the  last  and  largest  radius  which  describes  an  arc 
tangential  to  the  straight  or  next  curve  is  arrived  at. 

In  fixing  the  data  for  such  a  curye,  the  position  of 
the  middle  point  of  the  curve  is  in  one  direction  purely 
arbitrary  ;  the  lengths  of  the  different  arcs  also  are  purely 
optional,  although  in  practice  it  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  make  all  these  arcs  equal,  and  of  some  con- 
venient length,  as  100  or  200  feet ;  the  increments  of  the 
radii  may  be  made  very  gradual  or  very  rapid,  or  may  be 
made  to  follow  any  proposed  mathematical  law,  thus 
giving  great  adaptability  to  the  curve  ;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, a  simple  additive  increment,  equal  in  every  case 
except  in  that  of  the  last  or  tangential  radius,  is  found 
most  convenient ;  and  even  for  the  last  radius  the 
distances  will  be  found  generally  to  vary  very  slightly 
in  setting-out. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle  with  as  little 
labour  as  possible,  the  following  Table  has  been  con- 
structed ;  it  enables  arcs  of  100  to  be  set-out  by  various 
radii  from  500  to  2640,  the  radii  increasing  by  100 ;  this, 
however,  does  not  preclude  the  variation  of  curvature  being 
made  more  rapid,  if  wanted,  as  every  jiltemate  radius 
may  be  neglected,  or  radii  differing  by  300  or  400  used. 
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In  one  plan  of  setting-out  this  curve  with  the  help  of 
the  Table  (see  figure  34),  the  line  AB  making  equal 


Figures  34  and  35.    Compound  Circular  Curve. 

angles  with  the  tangents  DA,  EB,  and  determining  the 
middle  point  C  of  the  curve,  is  first  set-out.     Obtain 
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from  the  Table  the  abscissae  due  to  the  radius  R^  for  the 
points  ab^  a'  V,  which  occur  at  50-feet  intervals  along 
the  curve,  and  measure  them  both  ways  from  C  along 
CA^  CB  \  take  the  ordinates  in  the  same  way,  and 
measuring  them  at  right  angles  obtain  the  points 
a  by  of  b'. 

To  proceed  with  the  next  portion  of  the  curve  or  arc 
described  with  radius  i?,,  a  common  tangent  to  the  two 
arcs  is  required  at  the  point  b.  To  obtain  this,  use  the 
quantity  mentioned  as  (normal)  in  the  Table  for  R^  and 
measure  it  from  a  in  such  a  way  that  its  other  end  tn^ 
may  fall  exactly  in  ACy  then  m^bF  is  the  common 
tangent  required. 

From  this  new  tangent  bm^  F  the  points  c  and  d  are 
set-out  by  means  of  abscissae  and  ordinates  taken  from 
b  and  due  to  the  new  radius  R^  in  a  similar  way  to 
those  previously  set-out  from  C.  To  obtain  a  new 
common  tangent,  a  new  normal  ctn^  due  to  R^  is  set-out 
like  am^  and  the  direction  m^dm^  obtained.  Thus  new 
common  tangents  are  made  at  every  change  of  radius 
until  the  final  tangent  point  is  reached.  In  case  these 
final  radii  are  large,  it  will  be  found  that  their  abscissae, 
ordinates,  and  normals  differ  so  slightly  from  those  for 
other  radii  that  differ  comparatively  little  from  them  in 
magnitude,  that  no  unnecessary  trouble  on  the  score  of 
exactitude  is  needed.  The  other  half  of  the  curve  is 
of  course  set-out  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
data. 

The  other  plan  adopted  in  figure  35  illustrates  the 
same  principle,  but  commences  from  a  tangent  point ; 
leaving  the  extra  small  portion  of  curve  to  occur  in  the 
middle  instead  of  near  the  tangent. 

Ranging  this  fcurve  can  be  conveniently  done  on  the 
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principle  of  the  author's  second  polygonal  system,  but 
using  a  two-point  instead  of  a  six-point  arrangement  of 
figures,  as  given  in  the  Table  following  this  paragraph. 

For  example.  Let  a  compound  curve  be  set-out 
from  two  given  tangents,  the  flattest  curvature  to  be  one 
of  a  radius  of  600  feet  Using  the  following  figures  for 
Rxsz  600: 


Curve 

60 
100 


Abscissa 

49  94 
99*54 


Ordinate 

2-08 
8-31 


Normal 
209 


Starting  from  the  tangent  point,  set-out  two  points 
on  the  curve  a^  and  b ;  now  measure  the  normal  ^^/«^,  so 
that  #«,  falls  in  DB^  and  sight  in  the  new  tangent  Wj  bm^. 

Next  using  the  following  figures  for  R  =  5CX) : 


Cut 


ve 


60 
100 


Abscissa 

49*92 
9934 


Ordinate 

2*50 
9*97 


Nonnal 
251 


Set-out  the  points  c  and  d  with  them,  and  from  c 
measure  the  normal  cm^  so  that  m^  may  fall  in  the 
tangent,  and  thus  obtain  a  new  tangent  m^nty 

From  this  new  tangent  set-out  two  points  with  the 
figures  for  a  radius  of  400  feet,  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  arriving  near  the  middle  of  the  curve. 
Let  200  be  the  smallest  radius  used  before  arriving 
there,  the  points  i  and  /  being  set-out,  continue  with  the 
same  curvature  and  set-out  </  third  point  at  /  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  curve.  The  middle  point  of  the  curve 
can  then  be  marked  wherever  it  may  occur  on  the  arc 
between  j  and  /,  by  setting-out  equal  angles  to  it  from 
the  two  original  tangent-points.  One  branch  of  the 
curve  is  thus  set-out,  and  the  other,  can  be  ranged  in 
the  same  way,  commencing  at  the  other  original  tangent- 
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point.     The  two  closing  distances  IQ  and  jQ  should  be 
equal,  if  the  ranging  has  been  very  carefully  done ;  and  . 
this  serves  as  a  check  on  the  operation. 

In  this  example  the  constant  decrement  of  radius  of 
curvature  used  is  100  feet,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
adhering  to  such  a  decrement,  the  principle  can  be 
applied  with  any  other. 

Remarks  on  Ranging  Curves  for  various  objects. 

Any  one  of  the  methods  of  ranging  curves  just  ex- 
plained may  become  suitable  under  some  circumstances. 

The  centre-lines  of  railways  require  the  most  accurate 
ranging  in  these  days  of  sharp  curves,  steep  gradients, 
and  high  speed  ;  for  such  purposes,  when  simple  circular 
curves  are  adopted,  either  the  two-theodolite  or  the  one- 
theodolite  and  chain  systems  are  generally  preferred ;  but 
if  theodolites  are  not  available  at  the  time,  or  if  very 
windy  or  extremely  cold  weather  interferes  with  their 
convenient  use,  the  equidistant  six-point  system  is  pro- 
bably the  most  suitable  method  for  ranging ;  the  checking 
can  then  be  done  by  oblique  offsets. 

The  curved  portions  of  centre-lines  of  canals  do  not 
demand  so  much  accuracy  in  ranging  as  those  of  railways, 
for  the  reasons  that  an  imperfect  curve  in  this  case  is 
not  a  source  of  positive  danger,  and  that  the  regularity 
of  the  curve  is  of  less  importance  than  keeping  close  to 
the  intended  level,  and  is  liable  to  alteration  from  the 
flow  of  water.  Intervening  pieces  of  straight  between 
two  curves  are  hence  frequently  dispensed  with  on  canals, 
and  the  arrangement  and  design  of  curves  are  made  as 
simple  as  possible ;  the  radii  are  always  convenient 
round  numbers,  and  if  the  two  tangent-points  are  shifted 
a  little  forward  or  back  to  suit  a  curve,  it  does  not 
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become  an  important  matter.  The  author's  equidistant 
six-point  system  is  well  suited  to  ranging  centre-lines  of 
large  canals  on  the  curve ;  and  Baker's  tangential  system 
may  be  used  for  them  when  the  length  of  curve  is  com- 
paratively short,  but  never  in  very  long  curves.  For 
centre-lines  of  small  channels,  which  rarely  have  long 
curves,  Baker's  method  is  sufficiently  accurate ;  but  in 
sharp  curves,  which  have  to  run  in  at  some  fixed  point 
dependent  on  level,  it  is  best  to  use  the  chord-system,  as 
it  ensures  the  use  of  the  appropriate  curvature,  and  is 
not  practically  confined  to  the  use  of  the  radii  in  round 
numbers  given  in  ranging  tables. 

Curves  of  main-roads  and  bye-roads  correspond  to 
those  of  main-canals  and  channels  with  regard  to  systems 
of  ranging. 

In  bridges  and  viaducts,  etc.,  as  it  would  involve 
extra  labor  to  set-out  and  construct  a  masonry  work 
actually  according  to  the  curve,  the  following  plan  is 


Figure  36.    Curves  on  Bridges. 

generally  adopted.  Let  acb  be  (figure  36)  the  curve 
which  has  to  be  taken  over  a  road  by  a  railway  bridge, 
and  which  on  earthwork  would  be  the  centre  line  used. 
At  c,  the  middle  of  the  proposed  bridge,  take  a  tangent 
dce^  and  draw  the  chord  ab  parallel  to  it ;  the  points  a 
and  b  being  sufficiently  beyond  the  two  proposed  abut- 
ments to  enable  the  chord  A  CB  to  be  so  placed  that  the 
points  A  and  B  will  be  also  a  little  beyond  the  abut- 
ments ;  tlie  chord  A  CB  is  between  the  tangent  and  the 
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chord  ac6  and  is  parallel  to  both ; — A  CB  is  the  centre 
line  to  be  used  for  the  bridge,  all  dimensions  being 
set-out  square  from  it.* 

When  a  viaduct  or  aqueduct  consisting  of  several 
spans  occurs  on  a  curve,  it  is  necessary  that  each-  of  the 
arches  should  not  be  conoidal  but  cylindrical ;  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the  sides  of  the  piers  need  not  be  radiated 
to  the  centre  of  the  curve,  but  may  be  so  arranged  that 
each  span  will  be  equal  on  the  centre  line  on  the  outside 
and  on  the  inside — as  in  figure  37  ;  where  AB\^  the  chord 
of  the  centre  line  of  one  opening ;  instead  of  using  the 
radial  lines  cd^  ef  for  the  sides  of  the  piers,  they  are 
increased  and  diminished  on  inside  and  outside,  so  that 
CAD^  EBF  at  right  angles  to  AB^  being  taken  for  the 
pier  edges,  the  spans  Cij,  AB,  DF  are  all  equal,  and  the 
arch  can  be  made  cylindrical ;  the  same  method  being 
used  for  each  span  of  the  viaduct  or  aqueduct. 


Figure  37.    Curves  on  Viaducts. 

In  earthwork  on  the  curve,  the  curve-points  often 
have  to  be  reset  many  times ;  to  avoid  this,  it  is  usual  to 
set-out  two  points  at  equal  distances  from  the  required 
point,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  it,  at  right  angles  to 
the  tangent  at  that  point.  The  required  point  can  then 
be  found  at  any  time  by  bisecting  the  distance  between 
these    two    side    points,   which    should   of    course    be 

'  In  figures  36  and  37  the  curves  are  made  very  sharp  for  convenience 
in  illustration. 
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clear  of  the  works.  It  is  usual  to  set  them  ICXD  feet 
apart  In  this  manner  each  point  on  the  centre  line, 
that  IS  liable  to  be  often  disturbed  during  construction, 
can  be  found  from  the  two  points  radially  set-out  from 
this  point 

In  setting-out  curved  centre-lines  on  bridges  and 
viaducts  the  theodolite-and-chain  system  is  generally 
to  be  preferred,  as  want  of  space  may  interfere  with 
other  methods. 

The  curved  wing-walls  of  bridges  and  abutments  can 
be  best  set-out  on  the  chord  system  already  explained  ; 
the  radius  and  the  chord  can  be  obtained  from  the 
design,  and  the  ordinates  from  the  chord  calculated 
with  the  help  of  the  table  given ;  sometimes  three  or 
four  are  sufficient  instead  of  nine ;  and  the  points  set-out 
with  them  at  foundation-level,  and  again  at  plinth-level. 
Splaying  wing-walls  of  compound  curvature  may  be 
set-out  on  the  same  principle  ;  each  portion  being  treated 
separately  in  accordance  with  its  special  curvature  as 
shown  on  the  design ;  but  if  the  curves  are  sharp,  they 
may  be  struck  from  successive  centres  pegged  on  the 
ground. 

Section  4.    Details  in  connection  with 

Railway  Curves. 

Resistance  to  Motion  on  a  Curve, — A  portion  of  this 
resistance  will  also  occur  on  a  straight  level  line.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  experiments,  the  following 
empirical  formulae  represent  the  amount  of  the  various 
resistances  on  a  straight  level. 

1st.  The  friction  of  the  wheels  and  axles ;  this  is 
constant  at  all  velocities,  and  amounts  to  six  pounds  per 
ton  weight  of  train. 
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2nd.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  surface  of  the  front  of  the  train,  and  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  a  pound  at  one 
mile  per  hour  for  the  usual  frontage  of  eighty  feet. 

3rd.  The  result  of  concussions,  oscillations,  flexures, 
imbedding  of  wheels  in  rail,  friction  of  air  against  sides, 
etc.,  when  the  permanent  way  is  in  fair  order,  equals 
one-third  of  a  pound  per  ton  per  mile  per  hour,  taking 
it  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  train  and  the 
velocity. 

The  sum  of  these  will  give  the  total  resistance,  and 
is  true  for  passenger  trains  of  from  20  to  64  tons  at 
speeds  from  30  to  60  miles  per  hour.  For  lower  velo- 
cities, its  results  are  too  large,  and  for  carriages  or 
permanent  way  in  bad  repair,  the  results  will  be  too 
small. 

The  total  resistance  to  traction  at  low  speeds  on  a 
straight  may  be  taken  at  i -280th  of  the  load ; 

at  12  miles  an  hour,  at  i -224th, 
at  60  miles  an  hour,  at  i-45th. 

It  might  have  been  more  correct  to  estimate  the 
resistance  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
train,  instead  of  the  frontage,  but  results  do  not  appear 
to  be  so.  A  head  or  a  side  wind  would  add  to  the  total 
resistance  ;  the  former  can  be  accounted  for  by  adding 
or  subtracting  its  amount  from  the  velocity  of  the  train 
in  the  foregoing  formulae. 

A  further  portion  of  the  resistance  to  motion  on  a 
curve  may  be  due  to  the  gradient. 

Should  there  be  any  inclination,  the  resistance  due 

H.  W, 
to  this  will  be=/^+     ' 
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where  /^=  resistance  in  pounds  for  the  same  load  on 

a  level,  and  any  specified  velocity. 

JF=load  in  pounds. 

H  and  Zr= height  and  length  of  incline  in  feet 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  resistance  is  due  to 
curvature  alone.  With  cylindrical  wheels,  and  when 
no  superelevation  is  given  to  the  outer  rail  the  following 
are  the  sources  of  resistance. 

1st.  The  friction  incidental  to  the  sliding  of  the 
wheels  on  the  rails,  as  one  wheel  must  travel  farther 
than  the  other. 

2nd.  The  friction  of  the  flanges  on  the  outer  rail  due 
to  centrifugal  force. 

3rd.  The  friction  due  to  the  axles  being  parallel 
instead  of  convergent. 

4th.  The  resistance  due  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
moving  power. 

The  first  cause  of  friction  is  partly  met  by  the  em- 
ployment of  running  tyres,  the  second  by  superelevation 
of  the  outer  rail,  the  third  by  placing  the  axles  nearer 
together  or  employing  bogie-trucks,  the  fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  small  cause  of  resistance,  partly 
counteracted  by  centrifugal  effect 

When  a  train  is  once  on  the  curve  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  rail  is  not  increased  ;  the  departure  from,  and  the  re- 
turn to,  the  straight  cause  all  danger  in  this  respect ;  to 
obviate  this  a  gradually  increasing  curvature  might  be 
adopted,  as  the  parabolic  curves  used  on  some  French 
railways,  or  the  compound  circular  curve. 

According  to  Mr.  Latrobe*s  experiments,  in  cases 
where  superelevation  is  given,  the  loss  of  power  due  to 
curvature  for  each  degree  of  deflection  subtending  an 
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arc  of  100  feet  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  two  and  a  half  feet  per  mile.  This 
expressed  in  these  figures : 


due  to  an  ascent 
is  approximately 


Radius 

Ascent 

Radius 

Ascent 

Radius 

Ascent 

in  Feet 

One  in 

in  Feet 

One  in 

in  Feet 

One  in 

6280 

3893 

2000 

1474 

600 

442 

6000 

3686 

1760 

1290 

600 

369 

4800 

3318 

1600 

1 106 

400 

295 

4000 

2949 

1260 

922 

800 

221 

3600 

2580 

1000 

737 

260 

184 

8000 

2212 

000 

664 

200 

147 

8640 

1946 

800 

589 

160 

III 

2500 

1843 

700 

516 

100 

74 

Superelevatioft. 

The  superelevation  of  rail  due  to  a  curve  is  unfor- 
tunately a  subject  that  is  usually  left  uninvestigated; 
the  engineering  student,  after  learning  that  centri- 
fugal force  has  to  be  resisted  for  different  speeds  and 
different  curvatures,  makes  use  of  a  table  obtained  from 
the  nearest  handbook  of  information  regardless  of  the 
form  of  wheel  that  will  have  to  run  on  those  rails.  The 
following  investigation  and  example  given  by  Oliver 
Byrne,  being  the  clearest  and  yet  the  most  concise  that 
can  be  met  with,  cannot  be  improved  on  at  present,  and 
is  therefore  fully  given. 

To  find  first  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  force 
the  weight  off  the  curve. 

Let  W^=  weight  of  mass  in  motion. 
i?  =  radius  of  curve. 
«/=s  velocity  of  train  in  feet  per  second. 
/=  centrifugal  force. 

^= force  of  gravity  at  earth's  surfaces  3 2 '2  feet 
in  a  second. 


Then/=: 


^' 
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When  the  wheels  are  cylindrical,  which  is  the  more 
usual  form  at  present,  the  superelevation  necessary  is 
very  easily  obtained. 

Let  ;r=this  superelevation,  of  which  half  is  actual 
elevation  of  outer  wheel,  and  half  is  actual  depression 
to  the  inner  wheel ;  and  let  ^= gauge  of  rails ; 

W  X 
then  the  centripetal  force  resulting  =—r^, 

0 

and  for  equilibrium  — y^  must      = — 7—, 

gK  a 

hence  x=  ~^ . 

For  example.  Required  the  superelevation  for  a 
radius  of  500  feet  when  the  gauge  is  4*5  feet,  and  a 
speed  of  60  feet  per  second. 

^^4-5x3600^163^^  f 

322  X  500      l6'2 
or  six  inches  of  elevation  and  six  inches  depression. 

The  following  table  of  superelevations  due  to 
cylindrical  wheels  is  calculated  with  this  formula ;  any 
elevation  less  than  one  inch  on  the  whole  may  generally 
be  neglected. 
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Table  of  Superelevation  in  Inches  due  to  various 

Speeds  and  Curves. 


BROAD  GAUGE  706  Feet. 

Radius 
in  Feet 

Speed  in  Miles  per  Hour 
10             20              80              40 

60 

600 

1*13         452          10*17          iS'oS 

28*25 

678 

•98         392           882          1568 

2450 

600 

•94         376           846          1504 

23*50 

700 

•81          3-24           729          12*96 

20-25 

716J 

79         3*^6           7*^1          12*64 

1975 

800 

71          2*84           6*39          11*36 

1775 

900 

•63         2*52           567          10*08 

1575 

966 

59         2-36           5*31           944 

1475 

1000 

•56         224           5*04           896 

14*00 

1482} 

•39          1*56           3*5 «           624 

975 

1600 

•38          1*52           342           6*08 

950 

1910 

*29          I -16            2'6l            4*64 

725 

2000 

-28          112           2*52           448 

700 

2600 

•23           '92           2-07           368 

575 

2866 

•20            -80            180            3*20 

5*00 

INDIAN  GAUGE  5-5  Feet. 

600 

•88         3-52           792          1408 

22'00 

678 

77         308           6*93          12-32 

19*25 

600 

73         2*92           6*57          11*68 

18-25 

700 

•63         2-52           5*67          io-o8 

1575 

716t 

•61          2*44            549           976 

15*25 

800 

•55          2'20           4*95           880 

1375 

900 

•49          196            4*4'            784 

12*25 

966 

•46          184            414            736 

11*50 

1000 

•44          176           3*9^           704 

II'OO 

1482} 

.31          124           279           496 

775 

1600 

■29          1*16           2'6i            4*64 

7*25 

1910 

•23            '92           207            3*68 

575 

2000 

•22            -88            1*98            3*52 

550 

2600 

•17           -68           1*53           272 

425 

2866 

•15           -60           1*35           240 

375 

T3 
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Superelevation  in  Inches  due  to  various  Speeds 

AND  Curves  {fontinued). 


IRISH  GAUGE  5-25  Feet. 

Radius 
in  Feet 

Speed  in  Miles  per  Hour 
10             20              80              40 

60 

600 

•84          336            756          13*44 

2I'0O 

673 

•73         2*92           6'57          11-68 

1825 

600 

•70         280           6-30         n-20 

17-50 

700 

'60         2*40           5-40           960 

1500 

7iet 

•59          236           531            9*44 

1475 

800 

•53          212           477            848 

1325 

900 

•46          1-84           414           7-36 

11-40 

966 

•44          176           3*96           7-04 

11-00 

1000 

•42          1-68           378           6-72 

10*50 

1432J 

.29          1*16           2-61            4-64 

725 

1600 

'28          1*12            2*52            4-48 

700 

1910 

•22            '%^            1-98            3-52 

550 

2000 

•21            -84            189           336 

525 

^600 

•17            -68            1-53            272 

425 

2865 

•15            -(^           1-35            2-40 

375 

NARROW  GAUGE  471  Feet. 

600 

75         3'oo           6*75          1200 

1875 

673 

•66         2-64           5-94          1056 

16-50 

600 

•62         2-48           5-58           992 

15-50 

700 

*54          216           4*86           8-64 

1350 

716i 

•53          212           477           848 

13-25 

800 

•47          188           423           752 

11-75 

900 

•42          1-68           3-78           672 

10-50 

966 

•39          i'56           3*5'           ^'24 

975 

1000 

•38          1-52           3-42           608 

950 

1432^ 

•26          104           334           4-16 

650 

1600 

•25          i-oo           2-25           4*oo 

625 

1910 

•20           '80           i-8o           3-20 

500 

2000 

•19           76           1-71            304 

425 

2600 

•15           '60           1-3S           2-40 

375 

2866 

•13            52           1-17           208 

325 
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Superelevation  in  Inches  due  to  various  Speeds 

AND  Curves  {continued). 

GAUGE  4*5  Feet. 


Radius 
in  Feet 


10 


Speed  in  Miles  per  Hour 
20  30  40 


60 


600 
678 
600 
700 

7iet 

800 
900 
965 
1000 
1482^ 
1600 
1910 
2000 
2600 
2866 


72 

2-88 

6-48 

11*52 

i8-oo 

•63 

2*52 

567 

1008 

1575 

•60 

2-40 

540 

960 

1500 

•51 

2-04 

459 

816 

12-55 

•50 

200 

450 

800 

12-50 

•45 

I  80 

405 

7*20 

11*25 

•40 

I '60 

360 

640 

10-00 

•38 

1*52 

342 

608 

950 

•36 

144 

324 

576 

900 

•25 

i-oo 

2*25 

4X)o 

625 

•24 

•96 

2'l6 

384 

6'oo 

•19 

76 

171 

304 

475 

•18 

72 

1*62 

2-88 

450 

•14 

•56 

1*26 

2*24 

350 

•12 

•48 

108 

1*92 

300 

HILL  OR  TRAMWAY  GAUGE  35  Feet. 


600 

678 

600 

700 

716i 

800 

900 

966 

1000 

1482^ 

1600 

1910 

2000 

2600 

2866 


•58 

232 

5-22 

928 

1450 

•48 

1-92 

432 

7-68 

I2-00 

•47 

1-88 

4-23 

752 

"•75 

•40 

160 

360 

6-40 

1000 

•39 

1-56 

351 

6-24 

975 

•35 

140 

315 

560 

875 

•31 

1*24 

279 

496 

775 

•29 

116 

2*6l 

4-64 

725 

•28 

I'I2 

2-52 

448 

7-00 

•19 

76 

171 

304 

475 

•19 

•74 

171 

3<H 

475 

•15 

•60 

1-35 

2-40 

375 

•14 

•56 

1*26 

2*24 

350 

•II 

•44 

•99 

176 

275 

•09 

•36 

•81 

1-44 

2*26 
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Junctions  and  crossings, — The  greater  portion  of  the 
alignment  of  the  rails  is  simply  set-out  by  the  platelayers 
in  accordance  with  the  staked  centre-line  and  proper 
gauge,  a  few  extra  levels  being  required  wherever  super- 
elevation is  necessary.  Junctions  and  connections,  which 
are  adopted  in  preference  to  turntables  and  traversers  for 
the  transfer  of  rolling  stock  from  one  pair  of  rails  to 
another,  demand  special  attention  in  setting-out 

A  junction  occurs  under  the  most  simple  circum- 
stances when  a  curved  pair  of  rails  depart  from  a  straight 
main-line,  and  after  clearing  the  latter  run  into  a  straight 
branch-line,  or  into  iciny  intermediate  piece  of  straight ; 
the  actual  junction  of  the  rails  can  be  disconnected  at 
will  by  means  of  a  moveable  rail  or  switch  and  fixed  point, 
the  last  fixed  rail  being  cut  to  form  a  closure ;  most  rails 
are  from  1 5  to  27  feet  long,  the  closing  rail  should  be 
cambered,  and  should  not  be  less  than  7  feet,  and  if 
transverse  sleepers  are  used,  should  rest  on  three  of  them. 

The  work  of  the  setter-out  consists  in  marking  the 
junction-point  and  the  heel  of  the  switch,  and  afterwards 
the  point  of  the  crossing  and  its  lead  :  the  latter  will 
depend  on  the  sharpness  of  the  curve  adopted  and  on 
the  gauge.  In  stations  where  it  is  advantageous  to  clear 
the  main-line  in  a  short  length,  sharp  curves,  having 
radii  less  than  500  feet,  are  used.  The  curve  either  runs 
quite  up  to  the  main  line,  and  includes  the  switch  as  a 
nominal  part  of  it,  although  this  is  practically  straight, 
or,  which  is  more  usual,  the  curve  runs  merely  up  to  the 
switch  and  is  tangential  to  its  outer  end  ;  while  the  switch 
is  set  straight,  having  a  regulated  length  and  clearance. 
The  latter  mode  is  preferable  from  its  allowing  greater 
scope  for  adjustment ;  as  any  slight  error  of  sharpness 
in  the  setting-out  of  the  curve  is  remedied  by  the  flatness 
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of  the  switch ;  also  because  either  the  clearance  or  the 
length  of  the  switch  may  be  slightly  modified  while 
retaining  the  angle  of  departure  unchanged ;  this  method 
is  hence  adhered  to  in  calculations  in  this  book. 

Next  as  regards  crossings ;  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
turnout,  when  both  main  and  branch  lines  each  consist 
of  a  single  pair  of  rails,  there  is  only  one  crossing,  or 
point  at  which  one  rail  of  the  main  line  has  to  be  cut 
through.  Crossings  are  denoted  by  their  leads,  such  as 
I  in  6,  I  in  10,  etc.,  the  lead  being  equal  to  half  the  co- 
secant of  half  the  angle  of  crossing.  For  rough  purposes 
and  when  the  value  of  the  lead  is  not  subsequently  used 
for  calculation  of  distance,  it  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  whole  angle ;  even  in  the  case  of  a 
large  angle,  as  ii°28'42'^  the  result  is  i  in  4*92  instead 
of  I  in  5,  the  error  being  less  than  a  tenth  as  far  as  this. 
Leads  are  generally  given  to  quarters  and  sometimes  to 
eighths  ;  in  the  following  table,  giving  equivalent  angles 
and  leads,  they  are  given  to  tenths,  although  they  are 
not  commonly  required  with  such  exactitude.  There 
are  also  less  convenient  modes  of  designating  leads. 
The  most  simple  mode  of  obtaining  the  lead  from  a  plan 
is  to  apply  a  scale,  as  to  the  next  following  figure,  at  or 
about  EDy  so  that  ED^i^  one  unit  on  the  scale ;  then 
with  a  compass  describe  the  arc  ED  from  the  centre  C\ 
now  measure  either  CE  or  CD  with  the  scale  of  which 
ED  is  the  unit,  and  this  measurement  {m)  is  the  lead  of 

CE     I  I 

the  crossing,  and  is  equal  to  ^^=-  cosec-  DCE, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  angle  of  the 
crossing  is  that  formed  by  the  middle-lines  of  the  two 
rails,  which  should  be  chalked  to  show  it,  and  not  the 
angle  formed  by  the  metal  at  the  point  where  the  rail  is 
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Reduction  of  Angles  of  Crossings. 


Lead 

I^d 

1   One  in 

Angle 

. 

One  in 

60 

11° 

28' 

42" 

10-0 

61 

II 

15 

8 

10-1 

6-2 

II 

2 

8 

10-2 

6*8 

lO 

49 

34 

10-8 

6-4 

lO 

37 

32 

10-4 

6-6 

10 

25 

54 

10-6 

66 

10 

14 

42 

10-6 

6-7 

lO 

3 

50 

10*7 

6-8 

9 

53 

28 

10-8 

6-9 

9 

43 

22 

10-9 

6-0 

9 

33 

38 

11-0 

6-1 

9 

24 

12 

111 

62 

9 

15 

4 

U-2 

6*8 

9 

6 

14 

11-3 

6-4 

8 

57 

42 

U-4 

6-6 

8 

49 

24 

11-6 

6-6 

8 

41 

22 

11-6 

6-7 

8 

33 

34. 

11-7 

e-8 

8 

26 

0 

11-8 

6*9 

8 

i8 

40 

U-9 

7-0 

8 

II 

32 

120 

71 

8 

4 

36 

121 

7-2 

57 

50 

12-2 

7-8 

51 

18 

12-3 

7-4 

44 

54 

12-4 

7-6 

38 

42 

12-6 

7-e 

32 

40 

12-6 

7-7 

26 

46 

12-7 

7-8 

21 

2 

12*8 

7-9 

15 

26 

12*9 

80 

lO 

0 

18*0 

81 

4 

42 

131 

8-2 

6 

59 

30 

13*2 

8*8 

6 

54 

26 

13-3 

8*4 

6 

49 

30 

13*4 

8-6 

6 

44 

40 

13*6 

8-6 

6 

39 

58 

13*6 

8-7 

6 

35 

22 

13-7 

8-8 

6 

30 

52 

13*8 

8*9 

6 

26 

28 

13-9 

9*0 

6 

22 

10 

14-0 

91 

6 

17 

58 

14-2 

9*2 

6 

13 

52 

14-4 

9-8 

6 

9 

50 

14-6 

9-4 

6 

5 

54 

16-0 

9*6 

6 

2 

2 

16-6 

9*6 

5 

58 

16 

160 

9*7 

5 

54 

34 

16*6 

9-8 

5 

50 

56 

17*0 

9-9 

5 

47 

24 

18*0 

Angle 

^  43'  56 

40  30 

37  10 

33  54 

30  40 

27  32 

24  26 

21  24 

18  26 

15  30 

12  38 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 


9 

7 

4 
I 

59 


// 


48 
2 

20 
40 

2 


56  28 

53  55 

51  26 

48  58 

46  34 

44  12 

41  52 

39  34 

37  18 

35  6 

32  52 

30  46 

28  38 

26  34 

24  31 

22  30 

20  30 

18  32 

16  36 

14  42 

12  50 


II  o 

9  10 

7  22 

5  36 

2  10 

58  47 

3  55  30 

3  49  14 

3  41  50 

3  34  54 

3  28  22 

3  22  16 

3  "  o 
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cut  through.  The  point  of  crossing  once  fixed  should 
not  be  altered  for  accommodation's  sake,  although  the 
point  of  the  switch  may  be  shifted  a  little  with  that 
object  The  leads  of  crossings  on  the  English  narrow 
gauge  generally  vary  between  i  in  5  and  i  in  12, 
I  in  10  is  the  lead  most  commonly  preferred,  but  in 
stations  where  the  speed  is  small  i  in  7  is  not  too  sharp ; 
they  are  distinguished  as  acute  or  obtuse.  In  steel 
crossings,  the  portions  of  rail  that  meet  at  a  point  are, 
for  a  few  feet  from  it,  all  cast  in  one  piece  of  steel  and 
fixed  to  a  block  of  wood ;  their  sizes  and  forms  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  maker. 

The  simple  turnout  from  a  straight  inain  line. 

To  determine  the  data  necessary  for  setting-out 
a  crossing;  let -^P, Zi?  be  the  two  rails  of  the  single 
main  line  ;  A  BCD  and  LM  those  of  the  branch.  The 
point  A  is  fixed  as  may  be  wanted,  the  length  of  switch 
(p)  and  its  rectangular  offset  (d)  are  fixed  quantities : 

hence  also  the  angle  ./4=sin~*—  ;  the  gauge  {g)  is  also 

b 

given,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  r  of  the  turnout,  is  a 
predetermined  quantity.  The  two  quantities  required  for 
setting-out  are  the  chord  BCy  by  which  the  point  C  may 
be  marked  on  the  rail  LE^  and  the  angle  of  crossing  ^ 
from  which  the  lead  can  be  calculated. 

Completing  the  figure  for  purposes  of  trigonome- 
trical calculation 

we  obtain  cos  6= cos  A  —  ^~^   ; 


and  the  chord  BC^g-^a  .  cosec 


2£' 

4>  +  A 
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If   0   be    a   predetermined   angle,  the    radius   of   the 
branch,  rrsi^^Ccosec  lIL — ""^J- 


Figure  38.    The  Turnout. 

The  results  of  the  formulae  are  given  in  the  following 
table  for  usual  gauges  and  lengths  and  clearances  of 
switch. 
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Table  for  setting  out  Crossings,  giving 
ALSO  their  Leads. 

(Turnout  from  a  straight  track. ) 


Broad 

Indian 

Irish 

Radius 

7-06 

6-5 

6*26 

in  Feet 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead 

One  in      Distance 

One  in      Distance 

One  in       Distance 

2000 

117           I22-I 

13-2          101-7 

13-5            984 

1500 

103           109-1 

II  -6          92-2 

1 1 -9            892 

1400 

9*9        106-4 

II-I            913 

11-5            871 

1800 

9-6          103-4 

IO-9          87-5 

III            84-8 

1200 

9*2        100-3 

10-5          85-0 

107            82-4 

1100 

89            969 

100          82' I 

10-3            79-7 

1000 

85          933 

96          794 

9-8          77-0 

900 

8-1          897 

91           76-3 

9.4          740 

800 

7-6          855 

8-6          729 

8-9          70-7 

700 

7-1          810 

81          69-1 

83          671 

600 

6-6          762 

7*5          650 

77          631 

600 

6-1          70-5 

69          60-3 

7-1          586 

400 

54          64-0 

6-2          550 

6-3          53*4 

800 

47          566 

5*4          487 

55         47-3 

200 

3-8          474 

4-4          408 

45          397 

Narrow 

Australian 

Metric 

Radius 

4-71 

8-6 

8*281 

in  Feet 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead 

One  in       Distance 

One  in       Distance 

One  in       Distance 

2000 

14-2            909 

16- 1            74-5 

16-5            71*0 

1600 

12-5            82-6 

14-2           62S-2 

146            65*0 

1400 

12-2            80-9 

138           66*7 

142            63-2 

1800 

II -7            78-6 

133           650 

138            621 

1200 

113            764 

129           63-3 

1 3*3         60-5 

1100 

10-9            74-0 

12-4           61-5 

12-8          58-7 

1000 

10-4            71-5 

1 1 -9           595 

1 2- 1              56-8 

900 

99          68« 

"■3          573 

"7          54-8 

800 

9-4          65-8 

107          54-8 

ii-o         52-5 

700 

8-8          624 

loi          523 

iO'4          50*0 

600 

8-2          574 

9'4          493 

97          47'2 

600 

TS          547 

8-6          459 

8*9          440 

400 

67          49-9 

77          420 

8-0         40-3 

800 

5-8         442 

6-7          37-4 

70          359 

200 

4-8          37-2 

55          315 

57         303 

For  the  four 

larger  gauges,  the 

length  of  switch  is 

15  feet,  the  throw 

4^  inches. 

For  the  two 

small  gauges,  the 

length  of  switch  is 

10  feet,  the  throw 

3  inches. 
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The  setting-out  may  be  constructively  set-out  on  the 
ground  as  follows,  without  either  tables  or  calculation, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  the  case  may  be. 

Mark  the  points  A  and  B  on  the  ground  according  to 
any  predetermined  length  {b\  and  clearance  (a)  of  switch ; 
determine  also  by  choice  a  suitable  lead  for  the  intended 
crossing,  let  it  be  i  in  m^  represented  in  the  figure  by 
the  ratio  of  ED  to  EC.  From  a  centre  at  B,  with  a 
radius =2^,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  switch,  describe  an 
arc  PQRS^  meeting  the  rail  at  P.     From  P  measure 

PR=^  2a  on  this  arc :  from  R  measure  a  chord  /?5=  — 

thus  fixing  the  point  5".  The  direction  BS  will  give 
the  position  of  C,  or  point  of  crossing.  By  drawing  BQ 
parallel  to  APm  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle 

QBS=^^-i —  as  required.     The  radius  r  of  the  branch 

can  afterwards  be  found  by  the  foregoing  formula. 

T/te  simple  turnout  from  a  curved  main  line, — The 
two  cases  correspond  generally  to  the  foregoing.  In  one 
case  the  turnout  curves  in  a  direction  similar  to  that  of 
the  main  line,  in  the  other  it  curves  in  a  reverse  direc- 
tion. 

The  corresponding  formulae  for  these  two  cases  are 
thus.  Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  main  track,  and  N  the 
angle  at  the  centre  of  the  main-track  curve,  which  is  sub- 
tended by  the  required  chord-distance  BC ;  the  terms 
correspond  in  all  cases ;  and  the  value  of  the  half  of 
the  angle  N  must  first  be  found. 

With  similar  curves  :  tan  ^  =  ^ cotg  ^ 

2      2R—a        **       2 

wT'^v.                              X      N      K^o>        ^     i>-\'A 
With  reverse  curves  :   tan  _  =  -* cotg  i— — 

2      2/C-M  2 
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And  in  either  case,  the  required  chord  distance 

„^    4>^A  N 

BC^g—a  cosec  -  cos  -.. 

If  4>  be  the  predetermined  quantity,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  value  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  branch,  is  : — 
With  similar  curves, 

r=-  f  ^c  cosec  lJ — ^> 

With  reverse  curves, 

r=i(5C'cosec^Z^-^). 

But  if  r  be  the  predetermined  quantity,  and  ^  be 
required.  In  either  case  first  calculate  the  side  ON  of 
the  triangle  ONC,  where  N  is  the  centre  for  the  main 
curve,  and  O  is  the  centre  for  the  branch  curve.     Then 

for  similar  curves,  as  d?C=r+^,  and  CN^R^^  the 

three  sides  of  the  triangle  are  given,  viz.  c^  n,  o,  and  their 
half  sum=j, 

and  tan  |=y/(£E4^). 

Also  for  reverse  curves ; — having  in  a  corresponding 

triangle  calculated  the  side  ON)  then  d?C=r+C  and 

I  2 

CN-^R--^\  thus  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle,  viz. 
r,  «,  Oy  are  given,  and  their  half  sum=.r. 


In  either  case  the  angle  ^  can  be  obtained  if  re- 
quired.    From  the  variety  of  curves  that  may  be  given 
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either  to  the  main  line  or  the  branch,  and  the  number  of 
combinations  that  might  be  formed,  tables  for  these 
cases  would  be  rather  lengthy,  and  require  a  book 
specially  devoted  to  them ;  the  calculations  however  are 
very  simple. 

It  is  evident  that  any  formulae  for  setting-out 
crossings  of  turnouts  can  only  be  modifications  of  those 
given  for  the  three  cases  here  dealt  with.  Simple,  or 
even  complicated  sets  of  turnouts  may  be  set-out  on 
the  ground  by  anyone  with  the  aid  of  the  above 
formulae  and  tables  ;  but  when  they  form  part  of  a 
cross-over  road,  or  of  a  series  of  them,  special  designs 
must  be  made,  and  the  setting-out  done  in  accordance 
with  them.  Designing  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  and  none  of  the  problems  involving  complicated 
curved  centre-lines  affect  the  setter-out  beyond  that 
he  has  to  set-out  the  work,  and  mark  switches  and 
crossing  points,  in  accordance  with  the  design  laid 
down  on  a  plan. 

The  designs  for  cross-over  roads  are  frequently  made 
without  the  introduction  of  intermediate  straights  be- 
tween reverse  curves  of  comparatively  small  radius  ;  in 
such  cases  it  rests  with  the  designer,  to  correct  this ; 
but  when  the  design  shows  tangent  points,  indepen- 
dently of  the  length  of  switch,  this  matter  can  be 
adjusted  by  the  setter-out,  without  altering  the  radii 
used,  either  by  setting  the  switch-point  back  or  by 
cambering  the  closure. 

Setting  back  a  switch-point. 

The  distance  to  which  the  point  should  be  set  back 
is  thus  obtained.    Let  b  and  a  be  the  length  and  throw 
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of  the  switch,  and  c  the  tangential  abscissa  to  the  given 
radius  of  curve  due  to  an  ordinate  ^ ;  ^  be  the  distance 
for  setting  back  the  tangent  point  along  a  straight 
line,  in  order  to  make  the  curve  tangential  at  the  heel ; 

then  d^  vl^^^-c ;  where  ^=  VJ^  ^{R-  a)\ 

In  case  the  curvature  is  such  that  c  is  greater 
than  \/?^^^^,  it  is  better  to  put  the  switch-point  at 
the  exact  tangent  point  of  design,  and  to  adjust  the 
closure  or  last  fixed  rail  by  cambering  so  as  to  fit  up 
to  the  switch-heel,  thus  allowing  the  error  in  flatness 
to  remain. 

Corresponding  adjustments  in  setting-out  can  be 
made  for  turnouts  from  curved  main  tracks,  setting  back 
for  errors  of  sharpness,  and  cambering  closures  for  those 
of  flatness. 

Radii  of  centrelines  of  constructed  railways. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  formulae  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  radius  of  the  centre-line  of  an 
actual  railway-curve  would  be  useful  both  to  surveyors 
and  engineers  in  the  field,  the  following  is  appended  to 
this  part  of  the  book. 

Let  C  be  the  chord  of  the  outer  rail,  measured  tan- 
gential to  the  inner  rail,  to  the  middle  of  the  metals 
everywhere. 

Ry  the  radius  of  the  centre  line  in  any  case,  whether 
the  line  be  of  single  or  of  double  track. 

gy  the  gauge  of  the  track,  and  s  the  six-foot  interval 
between  tracks,  which  frequently  varies,  and  requires 
measurement. 

The  formulae,  when  symmetrically  arranged  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation,  direct  and  converse,  are  (i)  for  the 
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chord  of  a  single  track,  (2)  for  that  of  the  inner  track  of 
a  double  line,  (3)  for  that  of  the  outer  track  of  a  double 
line. 

i?=ix^  or,  C=  2  v/^.  V^^  (i) 

^^2l^~'^l  ^^'  ^=2/i^-  '^2R^s-\-g  (3) 

The  first  set  of  formulae  is  applicable  to  any  singly 
case  required  in  the  field,  and  the  second  set  to  the  tabu- 
lation of  chords  corresponding  to  given  radii  in  round 
numbers  ;  the  same  unit  of  measurement,  whether  feet 
or  chains,  being  adhered  to  throughout 
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RO  UTE'SUR  VE  KS*. 

s 

Section  I.    Traverses  of  Routes  by  Land 

AND  Sea. 

ROUTE-SURVEYING  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
the  one  being  exploration  or  itinerary  surveys  on  com- 
paratively unknown  routes  by  land,  the  other  being  what 
is  familiarly  called  Navigation,  which  deals  in  corre- 
sponding manner  with  the  course  of  vessels  at  sea.  They 
both  follow  the  principles  of  a  large  Compass  Traverse, 
already  explained  and  exemplified  (see  pages  105  to 
1 10  and  Record  No.  III.),  and  vary  from  it  mostly 
in  that  the  distances  from  station  to  station  are  much 
greater,  and  more  coarsely  measured  or  estimated. 

The  portions  of  traverse  in  route-surveys  are 
generally  divided  into  journeys  of  one  day,  or  of  a  day's 
run  at  sea ;  the  traverse-stations  have  their  distances  apart 
fixed  by  local  considerations  on  land,  such  as  bends 
of  valleys,  ascents,  passes,  positions  of  villages,  while 
at  sea  these  distances  depend  on  the  times,  or  periods 
between  changes  of  course  arbitrarily  adopted  by  the 
sailing-master.  The  final  closing  of  such  surveys,  or 
traverse-work,  depends  on  such  previously  well-known, 
or  predetermined  points,  as  towns,  villages,  etc.,  or  at 
sea,  rocks,  ports,  harbours  and  islands,  whose  positions 
are  accurately  known,  and  laid   down  on  trustworthy 

U 
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maps  or  charts,  or  recorded  authentically.  Some  such 
points  also  serve  for  checking  intermediate  places  in 
the  route  ;  but  the  principal  means  of  daily  verification 
in  all  such  work  is  direct  astronomical  observation  aided 
by  good  chronometers  for  giving  differences  of  longi- 
tude. Hence  the  necessity  in  route-surveys  of  having 
men  capable  of  taking  such  observations,  of  having 
portable  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  of  also 
taking  copies  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  current 
and  the  following  year,  as  these  give  the  positions  of  all 
the  principal  celestial  bodies  for  Greenwich  mean  time. 
In  route-surveys  the  necessary  astronomical  observa- 
tions, for  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  are  made  at  least  once, 
or  twice*  a  day  ;  the  intervening  traverse-work  is  cal- 
culated and  reduced  to  a  single  meridian,  and  the  errors 
determined  ;  the  traverse-work  can  then  be  plotted  on 
a  plan,  to  some  convenient  scale,  with  names  of  places, 
dates,  times,  and  everything  desirable  or  suitable  for 
record. 

Such  surveys  are  not  generally  the  principal  object 
of  an  exploration,  but  are  more  frequently  subservient 
to  obtaining  knowledge  on  other  points ;  such  as  for 
military  purposes,  in  which  case  the  gradients  of  the 
country  or  of  the  roads  must  be  noted  as  suited  to 
artillery  or  not ;  the  condition  of  the  country  as  suited 
for  cavalry  to  act,  passes,  fords,  and  strong  positions, 
places  suited  for  ambuscade  or  cover  for  troops,  have 
to  be  noted  ;  the  amount  of  shelter,  food,  fuel,  and 
forage  that  might  be  obtained  ;  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  water  all  along  the  route,  the  times  and  seasons 
of  crops,  their  preparation  and  harvesting ;  the  amount 
of  timber  and  stone  available  for  hutting  and  bridges  ; 
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and  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
arms,  resources,  and  modes  of  organisation,  attack,  and 
defence.  *  Information  on  most  of  these  points  is  gene- 
rally useful  under  any  circumstances,  apart  from  purely 
military  considerations ;  and  although  it  is  essential  to  a 
military  route-report,  it  is  also  of  service  in  the  event  of 
any  engineering  or  mining  works  being  contemplated. 
In  drawing  up  such  reports  of  supplies,  shelter,  and 
accommodation,  care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish 
between  the  amount  available  on  an  emergency,  or  for  a 
permanence,  also  to  note  whether  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  trade  or  otherwise,  and  whether  they  have  been 
spoilt  by  gratuitous  gifts,  or  deceived  by  false  promises 
or  inducements. 

Sometimes  route-surveys  form  part  of  a  scientific 
exploration,  in  which  case  the  geological  features,  the 
mineral  resources,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  climate  and 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  country  are  sometimes 
the  most  important  subjects  of  observation ;  while  in 
others  the  anthropological  data,  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  the  people,  their  habits,  history,  customs,  superstitions, 
traditions,  ideas,  cleanliness,  prevalent  diseases,  virtues 
and  vices,  are  the  main  points  of  interest.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  duties  of  the  expedition  generally  fall 
rather  heavily  on  the  members  composing  it,  especially 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  mere  transit  and  arrange- 
ments for  passage  through  the  country  and  intercourse 
with  the  natives  form  serious  part  of  them. 

It  frequently  happens  too  that  the  mere  sight  of  sur- 
veying instruments  exercises  a  most  irritating  effect  on 
the  inhabitants,  who  may  look  on  them  as  forerunners 
of  annexation,  loss  of  independence,  or  religious  inter- 
ference.     Under  these  circumstances  the  survey-work 

u  a 
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and  the  observations  have  to  be  partly  carried  on  by 
stealth,  and  frequently  with  a  great  deal  of  hurry,  which 
is  very  prejudicial  to  good  work.  Sometirnes  armed 
opposition  or  insatiable  demands  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
are  rather  increased  by  any  amount  of  tact  and  forbear- 
ance; in  this  case  prompt  and  severe  measures  must 
be  relied  on,  without  regard  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  or 
are  opposed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

These  and  other  similar  interruptions  and  difficulties, 
such  as  illness,  breakage  of  instruments,  loss  of  baggage, 
non-arrival  of  supplies,  detention  by  floods,  etc.,  may 
interfere  very  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  expedition, 
and  render  it  necessary  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
survey  is  entrusted  shall  be  not  only  capable  of  survey- 
ing, and  taking  astronomical  observations,  but  shall  also 
be  a  scientific  man  in  other  respects,  a  fair  linguist, 
energetic,  active,  enduring,  courageous,  and  fertile  in 
resources  and  expedients. 

The  Traverse-work  of  an  itinerary  survey  being 
dependent  on  compass-bearings  and  measured  or  esti- 
mated distances ;  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  the 
magnetic  variation  of  the  compasses,  and. the  latitude 
and  longitude  should  be  daily  determined  at  starting 
and  closing  points  or  other  stations.  As  observations 
or  estimations  of  longitude  are  far  less  accurate  than 
those  of  latitude,  the  more  nearly  the  route  follows  a 
meridian,  the  more  correct  the  verification ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  checks  in  longitude  afforded  by 
them  may  frequently  be  disregarded,  while  those  in 
latitude  may  not.  The  traverse-work  should  be  made 
to  involve  the  smallest  possible  number  of  sights,  or 
changes  of  course,  within  practical  limits,  thus  making 
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the  lengths  of  straight  course  as  long  as  possible. 
For  measurement  of  distance  on  such  routes,  various 
forms  of  pedometer  have  to  be  depended  on  ;  and 
as  for  bearings  two  compasses  should  always  be  used 
to  check  each  other  for  both  forward  and  bacK 
bearings,  so  also  for  distances  two  pedometers  should 
be  used.  As  to  patterns  of  pedometer,  the  wheel- 
pedometer  is  good  on  smooth  and  level  ground,  while 
on  rough  and  hilly  routes  it  records  distances  in  ex- 
cess of  the  truth ;  the  suspended  or  watch-pedometer, 
or  passometer,  which  records  the  number  of  paces  taken, 
gives  results  which  have  to  be  reduced  or  augmented  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and  the 
length  of  pace  adopted  under  varying  conditions ;  it  is 
better  therefore  to  have  such  instruments  made  to  record 
the  number  of  paces,  than  the  number  of  miles  estimated 
by  the  instrument-maker,  and  then  suitable  allowances 
can  be  made  for  correction,  and  a  more  correct  mileage 
may  be  estimated. 

In  time-itineraries,  where  the  distances  are  merely 
estimated  from  the  recorded  times  of  departure  from 
and  arrival  at  certain  places  or  stations  in  the  route, 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  variation  of  speed 
in  journeying  ;  some  measurements  should  occasionally 
be  taken  to  test  it,  both  on  the  level,  and  on  ascents 
and  descents.  The  beginnings  and  endings  of  ascents 
and  descents,  also  any  peculiarities  of  the  ground  ?nd 
circumstances  affecting  the  speed,  and  halts  and  delays, 
should  be  invariably  noted  in  the  record  ;  for  such 
causes  may  combine  to  vary  an  otherwise  equable  speed 
by  as  much  as  a  half. 

Again,  as  the  observed  bearings,  whether  taken  in 
degrees  or  more  roughly  in  points  of  iii**,  should  fairly 
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represent  the  actual  directions  of  the  main  lines  tra- 
versed, it  is  advisable  to  take  these  when  clear  of  a  town 
or  of  any  exceptional  windings  of  route,  and  thus  reduce 
errors  due  to  such  causes  to  a  minimum.  In  any  case, 
however  rough  the  mode  of  estimating  distance  and 
bearing  may  be,  the  observations  themselves  should  be 
correct  within  the  capability  of  the  means  employed  ; 
otherwise  the  results  may  be  valueless  and  unfit  for 
reduction  to  plan  or  map. 

The  observations  for  latitude,  etc.,  should  invariably 
be  taken  with  the  utmost  precision  that  the  instruments 
admit,  and  as  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be  defective  and 
necessitate  rejection,  the  number  of  observations  should 
be  more  than  may  appear  exactly  sufficient.  The  eleva- 
tions of  various  points  on  or  near  the  line  of  route  are 
determined  by  detached  observation  with  aneroids  or 
hypsometers ;  they  should  be  correct  within  20  or  25 
feet  of  the  truth.  A  small  amount  of  hill-sketching  in 
the  bolder  portions  of  the  country  is  also  necessary,  the 
bearings  of  principal  peaks,  passes,  and  marked  features 
being  taken  from  several  points  to  determine  their  posi- 
tions. 

The  principal  cause  of  error  in  all  such  compass 
traverses  is  the  neglect  of  allowances  for  corrections  under 
the  before-mentioned  heads,  also  for  magnetic  storms, 
local  magnetic  attraction,  and  general  diurnal  or  other 
change  of  magnetic*  variation.  On  some  of  these  points 
information  may  afterwards  be  obtained  at  the  nearest 
magnetic  observatory.  The  day's  traverse,  or  run  and 
course,  should  invariably  be  plotted  daily  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  on  one  plan,  and  the  corrected  traverse,  after 
reduction  to  fit  in  with  the  observed  latitudes  and  esti- 
niated   longitudes   on   another.      At   the   close  of  the 
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expedition,  when  further  information  may  be  forth- 
coming, the  whole  can  be  finally  worked  up  to  a  scale  on 
which  the  actual  errors  become  invisible,  thus  making  a 
final  correct  plan  of  the  route. 

The  formulae,  and  the  method  used  in  the  reduction 
of  compass  traverses  to  a  single  meridian,  already  fully 
explained  at  page  106,  are  adopted  in  reducing  the  set  of 
traverses  of  a  day's  journey  to  a  resulting  total  difference 
of  latitude,  and  total  difference  of  departure  in  geo- 
graphical miles ;  other  formulae  in  connection  with 
geodetic  arcs  and  latitudes  are  given  at  pages  53,  54, 
and  exemplified  at  pages  63  to  66. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  route-survey  by  land 
comprises  a  portion  of  Thibet  explored  by  three  pan-, 
dits  ;  the  corresponding  records  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.  ot  the 
courses  traversed,  and  the  latitudes  and  elevations  ob- 
served, are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  whole  has 
been  taken  from  the  Indian  official  records,  as  affording 
a  better  illustration  of  such  operations  in  unexplored 
regions  than  anything  in  the  author's  possession  or 
experience.  The  tract  explored  includes  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles,  the  total  distance  traversed  being 
850  miles.  The  error  in  longitude  amounted  to  only  2^ 
minutes  on  the  direct  traverse  of  160  miles. 

The  values  of  the  pace  used,  as  tested  by  difference 
of  latitude,  were,  that  of  the  first  pandit  between  Badri- 
nath  and  Gartok,  2*495  feet ;  that  of  the  same,  between 
Gartok  and  Thok-Jalung,  2*512  feet ;  that  of  the  second 
pandit,  2*634  >  ^i^^  that  of  the  third  pandit,  2*495  feet. 
The  observations  for  latitude  were  190  in  number,  taken 
at  75  points.  Eighty  observations  of  altitude  were  also 
made.  The  check- bearings  on  the  various  mountain 
peaks   are  omitted  in   the   field-records    issued.      The 
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time  occupied  on  the  actual  work  was  about  five  months, 
and  from  the  dangerous  and  very  trying  climate  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed,  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  exploits  in  surveying  of  modem  times. 

In  Navigation  the  traverse  representing  the  vessel's 
course  commences  on  leaving  sight  of  land  of  known 
position,  and  closes  or  is  checked  under  similar   con- 
ditions ;  the  course,  or  courses,  are  set  according  to  two 
or  more  compasses,  the  direction  being  most  generally 
estimated  roughly  in  points  of  1 1^**,  while  for  the  actual 
true  course  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  deviation,  leeway 
of  the  ship  itself,  winds  and  set  of  current,  the  estimation 
for  these  allowances  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  local  currents  at  vari- 
ous places  in  various  seasons ;   the  speed  of  the  vessel 
through  the  water  is  observed  by  means  of  the  patent 
log,  and  to  this  also  correction  must  be  applied  for  con- 
trary or  favorable  sea-drift  and  incidental  currents,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  absolute  speed  from  time  to 
time.     The  calculation  or  reduction  of  the  day's  set  of 
traverses  is  then  made  as  in  a   compass  traverse  (for 
which  see  page  ic6),  either  with  the  aid  of  Gen.  Boileau's 
well-known  traverse-tables,  or  with  a  table  of  sines  and 
cosines ;   the  results  taking  the  form  of  a  difference  of 
latitude  and    a    difference   of  departure,   both    being 
denoted  in  geographical  miles. 

The  additional  calculations  at  sea,  beyond  those  of 
the  mere  reduction  of  traverse,  to  differences  of  latitude, 
and  departure  in  miles,  are  to  obtain  the  difference  of 
longitude,  the  day's  course,  or  mean  direction  followed  in 
the  traverse,  and  the  day's  run,  or  distance  estimated  in  this 
mean  direction ;  these  may  be  calculated  on  either  of  two 
principles,  the  middle  latitude  or  the  Mercatorial  method. 
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By  the  middle  latitude  method,  the  formulae  are : 

difference  of  longitude=^'^'^^^"^^."^'^T.'*"''^^'^^'"^ 

cosm  mid- latitude 

. ^^  ^  ^     diff.  of  lone  X  cosin  mid-latitude 

tang,  course = ttzt^ t-. — : — \ 5 

difference  of  latitude 

distance — ^^ff^^rence  of  latitude  x  radius  . 

cosin  course. 

If  the  Mercatorial  method  be  adopted,  a  table  of 
Mercatorial  or  meridional  differences  of  latitude  must 
be  used,  and  the  formulae  are : 

jx'cc  ^            c  \       -i.  J       mer.diff.latxdiff.  of  departure 
difference   of  longitude = —-- —. — —-- : 

difference  of  latitude 

.  ,  diff.  of  longitude  x  radius 

tangent  course  = :.V-i — -- — 1 \ 

men  dm.  latitude 

,.  ,  diff.  of  latitude  x  radius 

distance = -. 

cosincourse 

Another  mode  is  to  obtain  the  course  first,  thus : 

.  ,  diff.  of  departure  x  radius 

tan&rent  course = -^ ; 

gc     ».uun,c  ^.^  ^^  latitude 

and  afterwards  obtain 

difference  of  longitude ='"^''-  ^'^-  ^^*->^>"g-  '^""'^^  ; 

radius 

the  distance  being  obtained  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  Mercatorial  method  is  well  suited  to  the  long 
distances  performed  at  sea  in  24  hours  by  steamers,  and 
ships  under  favorable  circumstances  ;  but  for  the  shorter 
distances  travelled  by  land  in  journeys  of  eight  or  ten 
hours,  the  middle  latitude  method  is  sufficiently  exact. 

The  resulting  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude 
are  checked  by  the  results  of  astronomical  observation, 
and  by  chronometers  keeping  Greenwich  time  ;  and  thus 
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the  error  in  position  can  be  known  within  certain  limits, 
even  if  the  position  itself  is  not  fixed  with  sufficient 
certainty  by  these  two  modes  of  determination. 

The  method  of  reducing  and  calculating  the  daily 
courses  of  a  vessel  is  illustrated  by  the  examples 
actually  worked  out  on  the  voyage  which  are  given  in 
Record  No.  V.  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


Plotting  the  Route, 

The  plotting  of  a  series  of  days*  journeys  may  be 
made  for  nautical  purposes  on  charts  or  chart-paper, 
having  latitudes  and  longitudes  drawn  on  the  Merca- 
torial  principle.  These  however  possess,  what  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  landsman  the  defect,  of  not  being  scaleable 
anywhere  with  any  scale  of  equal  parts  :  hence  for  the 
traveller's  purpose  it  is  generally  better  to  plot  routes  on 
maps  or  plans  with  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  laid 
down  on  the  more  simple  principle  shown  in  the  at- 
tached sketch. 

In  this  the  lines  of  latitude  are  all  equidistant  paral- 
lel straight  lines,  while  the  lines  of  longitude  are  con- 
verging straight  lines,  the  middle  meridian  alone  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  latitude  ;  the  convergence 
is  laid  down  thus.  The  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in 
miles  at  the  upper  latitude  Z  is  calculated  =60  cos  Z,  and 
these  degrees  are  laid  down  to  scale  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  map  ;  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  miles 
at  the  lower  latitude  L  is  calculated  =  60  cosin  Z',  and 
these  degrees  are  laid  down  in  the  same  way  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  map.  The  corresponding  degrees  of 
longitude  above  and  below  are  then  joined  by  converging 
straight  lines.     Further  exactitude  may  be  obtained  by 
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laying  down  the  values  of  the  degree  of  longitude  at 
several  latitudes,  and  curving  the  meridians. 

Such  maps  admit  of  scaling  off  distances  in  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  afford  a  check  on  the  calculation  of 
course  and  distance ;  they  are  amply  accurate  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  route-survey  on  the  scales  usually 
adopted,  if  kept  within  the  limits  of  lO**  or  12**  of  longitude. 

Expeditionary  Surveys, 

Although  Route-Surveys  by  land  are  generally 
of  the  foregoing  type,  there  is  yet  also  a  type  of 
General  Survey,  based  on  the  principles  of  trian- 
gulation  and  measured  base  lines,  that  is  sometimes 
adopted  in  connection  with  expeditions.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  Expeditionary  Survey  conducted  during  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  by  Captain  Carter,  with  some  other 
surveyors  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department  In  that 
case  the  tract  of  country  covered  about  7000  square 
miles,  extending  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  on  each  side 
of  a  route  from  Annesley  Bay  to  Magdala.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  measure  a  base  line  at  about  every  forty 
miles  along  the  course,  to  triangulate  in  its  vicinity,  to 
connect  these  portions  by  lines  of  traverse,  and  to  fill 
in  detail  where  required  by  plane-table  work.  The  scale 
adopted  was  four  miles  to  an  inch.  The  first  base  line, 
measured  at  Zumaila,  was  about  three  miles  in  length  ; 
from  this  a  calculated  base,  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
beyond  the  hills,  was  arrived  at  by  triangulation,  and 
triangulation  thence  made  to  points  ten,  and  even  twenty 
miles  off.  The  instruments  used  were  a  portable  transit 
instrument,  three  six-inch  theodolites  with  eyepiece 
micrometers,  prismatic  compasses,  plane-tables,  a  set  of 
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chronometers,  an  aneroid  barometer,  and  some  hypso- 
meters.  The  work  effected  amounted  to  eight  observa- 
tions of  latitude  by  circum-meridian  altitudes,  and  six 
by  observation  on  the  pole  star,  five  azimuths,  fifty  time 
observations,  one  longitude  by  moon-culminating  star, 
and  one  by  the  moon's  zenith  distance. 

Five  base  lines  were  measured,  eight  triangles  com- 
pletely determined,  fifty  intersected  points  fixed,  and 
four  hundred  miles  of  traversing  done  with  the  subtense 
instrument ;  thirty  observations  of  height  taken  with  the 
theodolite,  and  fifty  with  the  thermometer.  The  time 
occupied  was  about  three  months. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has  read  the 
foregoing  chapters  that  such  combinations  of  ordinary 
triangulation  with  route-surveying  call  for  no  special 
explanation  or*  information  that  may  not  be  equally 
well  treated  under  those  separate  heads,  and  that  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  two  branches  of  practice  seve- 
rally is  equally  competent  to  undertake  the  combination. 

Section  2.    Rough  Astronomical  Observations. 

On  route-surveys,  as  well  as  occasionally  on  others, 
a  certain  amount  of  astronomical  observation  of  a  coarse 
order  is  necessary,  and  this  also  involves  the  necessity 
of  a  fair  but  correct  smattering  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  of  sufficient  practical  ability  to  apply  it 
within  the  required  limits.  The  following  remarks  are 
accordingly  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  supply  the  minimum 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  may  be  done. 

Astronomical  observations  are  based  on  measure- 
ments of  time  and  space  in  arc ;  the  observations  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  more  directly  practical  and 
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useful  calculations  depend  are  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  times  of  transit  over  the  meridian  of  a 
place,  or  of  arriving  at  any  position  in  the  celestial 
concave  convenient  for  special  observation.  It  hence  is 
necessary  for  the  practical  observer  to  be  able  to  observe 
altitudes  and  correct  or  clear  them  of  all  sources  of 
error;  and  secondly,  for  him  to  have  the  means  of 
observing  and  recording  transits,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  recording  the  exact  moment  of  an  observed 
transit,  or  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  transits  of 
two  bodies.  In  the  former  case  the  observer  must  be 
possessed  of  the  correct  absolute  time,  and  in  the  latter 
must  possess  the  means  of  estimating  time  correctly  for 
comparatively  short  intervals  only ;  or  in  the  one  case 
he  must  have  a  tolerably  correct  chronometer  of  known 
error  in  good  order,  in  the  other  a  good  watch.  A 
chronograph  recording  to  tenths  of  seconds  is  also  a  use- 
ful adjunct,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  subdivide  time  between  chronometer  beats. 

In  permanent  observatories  meridian  transits  and 
zenith  distances  may  be  observed  with  the  mural  circle, 
but  on  voyages  the  transit  is  generally  observed  with 
one  instrument  and  the  altitude  with  another.  The 
instruments  absolutely  necessary  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances consist  of  a  good  reflecting  repeating  circle 
or  a  sextant  in  good  adjustment,  an  artificial  horizon, 
barometer  and  thermometer,  and  a  portable  transit  in- 
strument with  two  stands,  the  second  one  being  for 
use  in  the  prime  vertical,  or  a  good  transit  theodolite, 
of  sufficient  width  between  the  supports  of  the  horizontal 
axis,  having  the  means  of  illuminating  the  cross-wires. 

At  sea  such  instruments  for  observing  transits  are 
dispensed  with,  and  angular  measurement  in  any  direc- 
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tion  with  the  sextant  acts  as  a  substitute.  There  is  no 
attempt  made  in  this  book  to  describe  or  explain  the 
handling  of  instruments,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  anyone  to  read  them.  A  few 
minutes*  experience  with  the  instruments,  aided  by  a 
competent  person  to  explain  their  manipulation,  is 
more  efficacious  than  hours  spent  in  poring  over  written 
explanations  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  instruments  and  appliances, 
the  observer  should  be  provided  with  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  the  year,  which  is  published  four  years  in 
advance,  and  gives  the  positions  of  the  more  important 
celestial  bodies  computed  to  Greenwich  mean  time,  and 
tables  of  some  of  the  more  useful  corrections,  also  with 
Tables  of  Six-  or  Seven-figure  Logarithms  of  numbers 
and  trigonometrical  ratios  for  calculating  to  seconds ; 
and  with  Four-figure  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  trigono- 
metrical ratios  for  the  calculations  in  which  seconds 
may  be  dispensed  with  ;  also  with  Star-Charts,  and 
maps  or  charts  of  the  locality. 

It  is  of  course  a  considerable  advantage  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  double  set  of  instruments  and  appliances,  as 
any  or  all  of  them  are  liable  to  damage  or  loss  in  travel. 

The  capabilities  of  the  traveller  or  route-surveyor 
may  be  limited  to  the  more  simple  observations  and 
calculations  for  obtaining  the  time,  the  latitude,  the 
longitude,  and  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

The  Time, 

If  the  observer  has  a  good  chronometer  giving  nearly 
Greenwich  mean  time,  and  either  gaining  or  losing  steadily, 
he  can  calculate  Greenwich  mean  time  for  the  moment  of 
any  observation  he  may  take ;  if  not,  he  has  to  be  re- 
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peatedly  and  continually  finding  the  time  and  correcting 
his  timepiece  by  observation  on  celestial  bodies  whose 
apparent  positions  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  ; 
while  in  the  former  case  he  need  check  his  chronometer 
only  occasionally. 

The  time  adopted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  is  astro- 
nomical time  reckoned  from  and  to  mean  noon  at 
Greenwich  ;  civil  time  is  twelve  hours  in  advance  of 
astronomical  time  ;  and  nautical  time  is  twelve  hours  in 
advance  of  civil  time.  Hence  the  nautical  day  ends  at 
the  noon  when  the  astronomical  day  of  the  same  date 
begins,  or,  as  the  jsailors  say,  the  Nautical  Almanac  is 
always  a  day  behindhand.  The  nautical  day,  like  the 
civil  day,  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  twelve  hours,  dis- 
tinguished by  A.M.  and  P.M.;  but  the  astronomical  day  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  hours,  counting  from  noon  to  noon. 

For  example : 

The  civil  time,  April  20th,  9  o'clock  A.M.,  is,  by 
astronomical  time,  April  19th,  21.  o'clock. 

The  civil  time,  April  20th,  4  o'clock  P.M.,  is,  by  astro- 
nomical time,  April  20th,  4  o'clock. 

In  the  same  way  also : 

The  nautical  time,  July  20th,  10  o'clock  A.M.,  is,  by 
astronomical  time,  July  19th,  22  o'clock. 

The  nautical  time,  July  20th,  3  o'clock  P.M.,  is,  by 
astronomical  time,  July  19th,  3  o'clock. 

(Nautical  time  will  probably  be  eventually  abolished.) 

Mean  solar  time  (whether  civil,  nautical,  or  astro- 
nomical), being  a  purely  artificial  arrangement,  based 
on  an  average  day  in  the  year,  or  an  average  interval 
between  two  consecutive  passages  of  the  sun  over  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  instead  of  an  actual  real  interval 
which  gives  apparent  local  time ;  the  equation  of  time 
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(which  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac),  or  difference 
between  apparent  and  mean  time,  is  the  correction 
necessary  in  reducing  observations  made  with  apparent 
local  time  to  mean  local  time ;  the  latter  may  then  be 
compared  with  Greenwich  mean  time  for  the  same 
moment,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  the  longi- 
tude of  the  place  of  observation  expressed  in  time. 
Apparent  local  time  might  be  obtained  most  simply  by 
observing  the  moment  of  transit  of  the  sun's  centre  over 
the  middle  wire  of  a  transit  instrument  fixed  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian ;  that  moment  is  apparent  local 
noon.  (The  observation,  however,  would  require  correction 
for  instrumental  adjustments ;  for  this  read  the  para- 
graph on  the  adjustment  of  the  Transit  Instrument) 
The  result  would  then  be  reduced  to  mean  time  by  apply- 
ing the  equation  of  time  ;  and  if  it  is  just  before  noon,  by 
adding  twelve  hours  and  altering  the  date  it  is  reduced 
to  astronomical  time ;  if,  however,  it  is  just  after  noon, 
the  date  and  hour  remain  unchanged  in  astronomical  as 
in  civil  time.  At  sea,  where  the  moment  of  apparent  local 
noon  is  important,  the  process  is  more  rough  ;  as  the  sun 
mounts  in.  the  sky  to  about  the  same  altitude  as  it  was 
at  noon  on  the  preceding  day,  the  chief  mate  shouts  to 
the  sailing-master,  '  It's  topping,  sir,'  and  the  skipper 
gets  ready  his  sextant ;  when  the  sun  just  appears  to 
get  stationary  without  ascending  or  descending,  the 
altitude  is  observed  with  the  sextant,  the  chronometer 
time  is  noted,  and  that  is  taking  a  meridian  altitude  at  sea, 
and  fixing  local  apparent  noon.  The  more  precise  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  take  several  observations,  recording 
altitudes  and  times  both  just  before  and  just  after  the 
sun  tops,  and  to  interpolate  the  mean  as  a  check  on  the 
apparent  noon  indicated  by  a  maximum  altitude. 
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Sidereal  time  corresponds  to  right  ascensions  of 
celestial  bodies  in  the  same  way  as  solar  time  corre- 
sponds to  terrestrial  longitudes,  the  former  being  reckoned 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  or  the  intersection  of  the 
ecliptic  with  the  equator,  the  latter  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  ;  the  one  being  convertible  into  the  other 
by  expressing  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time  by 
their  equivalents  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of 
measure  of  the  circle,  thus  i  hour=i5**»  i  min.=  i5', 
I  sec.  =  1 5''. 

The  interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  a 
star  over  the  meridian  of  a  place  is  a  sidereal  day,  and 
represents  correctly  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  A  sidereal  day  of  24  hours  sidereal 
time  is  thus  equal  to  23h.  56m.  4*0923.  of  mean  solar 
time.  As  right  ascensions  are  expressed  in  sidereal 
time,  observatory  clocks  are  regulated  to  keep  to  it,  and 
they  thus  show  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian  of 
the  place  at  any  moment. 

If  therefore  a  transit-instrument  be  correctly  ad- 
justed to  the  meridian  of  a  place,  the  transit  of  a  star  or 
planet  across  its  mean  wire  fixes  the  moment  when  its 
right  ascension  in  time  is  true  sidereal  time  for  the 
place.  The  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the 
principal  stars  and  planets  are  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  various  intervals  of  time,  and  can  hence  be 
interpolated  for  any  date ;  the  annual  variation  of  the 
right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  stars  being  small, 
the  proportional  part  for  any  date  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  fraction  of  the  year  corresponding  to  the 
date ;  this  is  also  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  two  above-mentioned  processes  aflFord  the  means 
of  checking  or  correcting  either  local  mean  solar  tiqie, 
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or  local  sidereal  time,  or,  using  both   operations,  of 
checking  one  by  the  other  and   comparing  the  clock 
with  the  chronometer ;  they  happen,  however,  generally 
to    assume   either  that   the    meridional    direction  has 
been  already   carefully   determined   or  approximately 
arrived   at.      In   the   case   of   mean  solar  time  being 
required  to  be  deduced  from  observations  on  the  moon, 
stars,  or  planets,  and  their  right  ascensions  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  it  must  of  course  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Sidereal  Time  of  Mean  Noon,  or  moment  for 
comparison  of  time  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
the  given  astronomical  day,  must  be  reduced  to  the  local 
meridian  by  applying  the  acceleration  due  to  longitude, 
adding  it  for  west  and  subtracting  it  for  east  longitude. 
The  reduction  of  the  right  ascensions  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  to  the  given  moment  can  be  effected  by  simple 
proportion,  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  moon,  whose 
right  ascensions  are  given  for  every  hour. 

The  method  of  observing  the  sun  at  equal  altitudes 
before  and  after  noon  avoids  tliis  difficulty  ;  it  may  be 
roughly  done  as  follows.  Set  up  a  transit-theodolite  in 
perfect  adjustment  with  its  vertical  circle  clamped  to  an 
altitude  of  some  even  number  of  degrees  or  minutes  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  sun  at  some  time  in  the  morning  ;  when 
the  sun  rises  to  this  altitude,  note  the  time  and  altitude, 
and  take  some  more  similar  observations  in  the  morning 
at  other  convenient  altitudes,  without  moving  the  instru- 
ment throughout  the  day ;  in  the  afternoon  observe  a  set 
of  times  and  altitudes  corresponding  to  the  former  in 
number  and  altitude.  The  mean  of  the  times  of  all  the 
observations  will  be  nearly  apparent  local  noon,  but  a 
correction  has  to  be  applied  on  account  of  the  change  of 
the  sun's  declination  in  the  interval  between  the  mean 
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of  the  morning  set  of  observations  and  the  mean  of  the 
afternoon  set. 

The  calculation  of  this  correction  is  based  on  the 
following  principle.  Let  SS'  be  a  circle  of  declination, 
PZ  a  meridian  of  the  place,  and  aaa  a  circle  of  altitude 
in  the  attached  figure  39.   If  the  declination  remains  un- 


FiGURE  39.    Correction  for  Equal  Altitudes. 

changed  in  the  interval  under  consideration,  the  polar  dis- 
tance PS'  in  the  afternoon  remains = PS^  the  polar  distance 
in  the  morning ;  but  if  the  declination  has  decreased, 
the  polar  distance  PJ  has  increased,  and  is  greater 
than  PS ;  while,  under  contrary  circumstances,  Ps^  the 
new  polar  distance  is  less  than  PS  ;  the  corresponding 
changes  of  declination  being  represented  by  ds'  and  os, 
and  the  corresponding  required  corrections  being  repre- 
sented by  the  arcs  cfS*,  oS'  on  the  circle  of  declination  ; 
while  ZP  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

Then  if  ar=the  required  correction  in  angular  seconds 
rf=  change  of  declination  in  the  interval, 

P=the  angle  5P5',and  (2= polar  distance  7^5 

f                              P  P\ 

x:=d  (  cotg  colat  X  cosec cotg  Q  x  cotg  —  ] . 

xa 
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This  result,  after  dividing  by  fifteen  to  reduce  it  to 
seconds  of  time,  must  be  added  to  the  half-interval  be- 
tween the  times  of  observation  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  distance  of  the  celestial  body 
from  the  elevated  pole  has  increased,  but  subtracted 
when  that  distance  has  diminished. 

As  to  the  declinations  themselves.  First,  for  the  sun, 
the  declination  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  both 
for  apparent  noon  and  for  mean  noon,  with  differences 
for  one  hour ;  the  difference  for  any  interval  can  then  be 
applied  to  obtain  the  required  reduced  declination  for  any 
corresponding  moment.  The  time  used  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  being  Greenwich  time,  the  local  time  of  observa- 
tion must  first  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  Greenwich 
time  by  applying  the  longitude  expressed  in  time ;  the 
difference  of  declination  for  the  interval  will  be  either 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  noon  declination  used  ac- 
cording as  the  declination  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  or  as 
the  Greenwich  date  precedes  or  follows  the  nearest  noon. 
Secondly,  for  the  moon,  whose  declination  is  given  for 
every  hour,  and  for  the  planets,  whose  declination  is  given 
for  every  day  at  mean  noon,  the  reduction  is  effected  in 
the  same  way.  Thirdly,  the  declinations  of  certain  stars 
are  given  for  January  ist,  with  their  annual  variations, 
to  which  the  fraction  of  the  year  can  be  applied  as  for 
right  ascensions,  as  before  explained. 

The  method  of  equal  altitudes  is  highly  accurate,  and 
is  independent  of  previous  observations. 

A  more  common  and  coarser  method  of  finding  the 
time,  assumes  that  the  latitude  is  known,  and  is  based 
on  a  single  altitude.  The  observation  is  made  on  a 
celestial  body  of  known  declination,  when  on  or  near 
the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  nearly  due  east  or  due  west 
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of  the  observer,  as  under  those  circumstaLnces  the  ap- 
parent motion  in  altitude  is  greatest,  and  thus  gives 
most  precision  in  result. 

Two  or  three  such  altitudes'  taken  with  a  sextant  or 

« 

a  reflecting  repeating  circle,  either  from  the  sea  horizon 
or  from  an  artificial  mercury  horizon,  are  corrected  for 
index  error,  horizon,  refraction,  and  parallax,  and  their 
mean  obtained ;  the  complement  of  this  is  then  the 
co-altitude,  or  zenith  distance,  forming  a  side  of  the 
spherical  triangle  under  consideration ;  the  correspond- 
ing times  of  observation  and  their  mean  are  also  noted. 
Now  the  quantity  required  is  the  interval  in  time 
between  the  azimuthal  direction  of  the  celestial  body  and 
the  meridian  of  the  observer,  which  is  represented  in  an- 
gular measurement  by  the  angle  ZPS  in  the  attached 
figure  40,  where  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the  elevated  pole,  5 
the  sun  or  star. 


Figure  40.    The  Hour-angle. 

The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  ZPS  are  given,  for 
ZS  is  the  zenith  distance  or  co  altitude,  ZP  is  the  co- 

*  For  explanation  of  the  process  of  taking  and  correcting  altitudes,  see 
the  followim?  paragraph  on  Latitude. 
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latitude,  and  PS  the  distance  of  the  celestial  body  from 
the  elevated  pole  is  equal  to  90  +  its  declination. 

Then  if  the  required  hour-angle  ZPS=h^ 
/=the  latitude 
/=the  polar  distance 
tf  =  the  altitude 

sm»  ^=radius«.  cos  j  (/  +  /+«).  sm\(p+l-a) 
2  cos  / .  sin  / 

The  obtained  hour-angle  is  then  reduced  to  its 
equivalent  in  time,  which  is  the  interval  between  the 
time  of  observation  and  the  time  of  apparent  noon, 
whether  earlier  or  later  as  the  case  may  be,  according  as 
the  celestial  body  was  rising  or  falling  at  the  time  of 
observation.  The  difference  one  way  or  the  other  be- 
tween twenty-four  hours  and  the  interval  in  time  is  the 
apparent  local  time  of  the  observation,  and  if  this  be 
corrected  by  applying  the  equation  of  time,  the  result  is 
the  true  local  time  of  the  observation.  This,  compared 
with  the  recorded  time  shown  by  the  chronometer,  shows 

ft 

the  chronometer  error  at  the  moment  of  mean  observation. 

This  last  method  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it 
utilises  the  altitudes  observed,  instead  of  neutralising 
them;  they  hence  require  careful  correction.  This  subject 
is  explained  in  the  following  paragraph  on  Latitude. 

These  methods  of  finding  the  time  are  illustrated  by 
examples  following  the  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  is  a  con- 
venient and  ready  mode  of  checking  from  tinie  to  time 
the  rate  of  a  watch  or  chronometer  that  is  known  to  go 
fairly.  Having  chosen  some  easily  found  familiar  star 
(and  a  second  one  as  a  reserve  when  required)  observe 
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and  note  its  altitude  when  near  the  prime  vertical  by 
sextant  or  reflecting  circle  and  artificial  horizon  ;  and 
note  the  time  by  the  watch,  supposed  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  corrected  by  results  of  previous  observations. 

If  the  rate  of  watch-error  is  to  be  found  every  three, 
seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  days,  set  the  angular  instrument 
to  the  angle  noted  on  the  required  day,  and  observing 
the  same  star,  note  the  time  of  passage  by  the  watch. 
For  acceleration  of  the  star  in  mean  time  subtract  3 
minutes  55*908  seconds  for  every  day  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  observations  from  the  time  noted  at  the 
first  observation  ;  the  diflference  will  be  the  correct  time 
for  the  second  observation.  Compare  this  calculated 
time  with  the  observed  time  to  obtain  the  error  gaining 
or  losing  in  the  interval,  and  thence  deduce  the  daily 
rate  of  gain  or  loss  for  the  watch. 

TJie  Latitude. 

The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  the  latitude  is  by 
observing  the  meridian  altitude  of  any  celestial  body 
whose  declination  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  ;  the 
sum  of,  or  the  difference  between,  the  meridian  altitude 
and  the  declination,  will  give  either  the  latitude  or  the 
complement  of  the  latitude. 

The  following  is  a  rule  that  avoids  hesitation  among 
the  four  cases.  Subtract  the  corrected  altitude  from  90**, 
and  thus  obtain  the  true  zenith  distance,  which  is  then 
marked  as  north  or  south,  according  as  the  zenith  is 
north  or  south  of  the  celestial  body ;  then,  if  the  de- 
clination is  similarly  marked  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
the  sum  of  the  two  is  the  latitude,  marked  in  the  same 
way,  but  if  the   declination  is  differently  marked,  the 
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difference  will  be  the  latitude,  and  will  be  marked  either 
north  or  south  like  the  greater  of  the  two  arcs  employed. 

This  method  of  obtaining  the  latitude  is  the  most 
common  one  ;  it  depends  on  a  single,  or  on  a  mean  of 
several,  closely  following,  observations  of  altitude,  which 
hence  must  be  fully  corrected  to  obtain  a  true  altitude. 

The  principles  on  which  these  corrections  are  based 
require  examination  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place  the  instrumental  correction  for  in- 
dex error,  if  any,  must  be  applied,  although  the  sextant 
or  circle  may  be  in  good  adjustment.  The  resulting  angle 
should  then  be  divided  by  two  if  an  artificial  horizon 
has  been  used  ;  but  if  the  sea  horizon  has  been  used  a  cor- 
rection for  dip  must  be  supplied,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  tables,  or  calculated.  The  eye  of  the  observer  being 
at  a  certain  height  (K)  above  the  true  horizon,  the  horizon 
is  hence  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  height,  but  this 
is  also  modified  by  terrestrial  refraction,  which  renders 
the  correction  uncertain  in  amount,  and  hence  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.     Its  value  is  nearly  - 
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when  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  subtractive. 

The  remaining  corrections  for  altitudes  to  be  applied 
afterwards  are  three  in  number ;  first  for  refraction, 
second  for  parallax,  and  third  for  semi-diameter. 

Refraction  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
in  bending  a  ray  of  light,  thus  forcing  us  to  see  a 
celestial  object  at  an  apparent  elevation  which  is  higher 
than  its  true  position ;  hence  the  correction  for  refrac- 
tion must  be  subtracted  from  the  observed  altitude.  Its 
iamount  varies  with  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  body  observed,  but  also  depends  on  the  humidity. 
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density,  and  temperature  of  the  air,  and  is  hence  very- 
variable.  In  England  the  amount  is  nearly  zero  for 
observations  in  the  zenith,  and  about  S7'82  seconds  for 
altitudes  of  45^  and  about  33  minutes  for  the  horizon.  •  It 
is  generally  obtained  from  tables,  and  modified  by  ob- 
servation ;  hence  the  need  of  recording  the  meteoro- 
logical condition  at  times  of  astronomical  observation. 

The  correction  for  Parallax  is  the  reduction  of  verti- 
cal angles  observed  on  the  earth's  surface  to  a  position 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  mean  terrestrial  position 
convenient  for  reference.  This  correction,  if  necessary, 
is  always  to  be  added  to  the  observed  altitude.  In  ob- 
servations of  the  stars  it  is  inappreciable,  but  in  those 
of  the  sun  and  planets  the  small  angles  by  which  the 
parallax  is  measured  may  be  used  without  the  interven- 
tion of  their  sines,  though  the  correct  formula  for  the 
parallax  (/)  at  any  altitude  {A ),  is 

sin/=sin  Hy.  cos  A^ 

where  H  is  the  horizontal  parallax,  which  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  the  sun  for  every  seven  or  ten 
days,  and  for  the  planets  for  every  day. 

In  observations  of  the  moon,  which  is  so  much  nearer 
the  earth,  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  earth's 
radius  at  various  latitudes  has  its  effect  on  the  parallax 
of  observations  taken  at  such  latitudes.  The  equatorial 
horizontal  parallax  (P)  for  the  moon  is  hence  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  every  Greenwich  mean  noon 
and  midnight ;  while  for  any  latitude  (/)  the  true  hori- 
zontal parallax  must  be  computed  by  the  formula 


H^p{x~^i^ 


where  c  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  representing 
the  compression  of  the  earth  at  that  latitude.     Tables 
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exist  which  effect  this  computation  ;  there  is,  however, 
the  further  necessity  of  modifying  these  results  to  suit 
the  altitude,  in  accordance  with  the  former  formula. 

The  correction  for  Semi'diameter,  —  Altitudes  being 
generally  observed  to  the  upper  or  lower  edge  or  limb 
of  the  larger  heavenly  bodies,  the  angular  value  of  the 
semi-diameter  must  be  added  or  subtracted  to  reduce 
the  observation  to  the  centre. 

The  semi-diameters  are  all  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  every  day ;  but  in  the  special  case  of  the 
moon  the  semi-diameter  (s)  given  is  that  when  she  is  in 
the  horizon  ;  this  has  to  be  further  corrected  for  the  alti- 
tude of  observation, as  she  draws  nearer  the  observer  as  she 
mounts  in  the  sky.  by  adding  to  it  the  following  amount 
=i''(o'OOOOi9xsin  A')  where  A'  is  the  altitude  already 
corrected  for  everything  up  to  and  inclusive  of  parallax. 

These  corrections  must  be  applied  to  all  similar 
observations  of  altitude  whose  values  are  utilised  in 
calculation.^  Apparent  altitudes  differ  from  true  alti- 
tudes in  being  uncorrected  for  refraction  and  parallax. 
In  the  foregoing  method  of  determining  latitude,  the 
altitude  is  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  a  single  obser- 
vation at  an  exact  time ;  it  is  better  therefore  to  have 
two  instruments  and  two  observers  acting  simultaneously 
as  checks  on  each  other. 

When,  however,  all  the  work  is  done  by  one  observer, 
who  does  not  wish  his  results  to  depend  on  a  single 
meridional  altitude,  he  may  take  several  altitudes  at  a  few 
minutes  before  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  meridional 
passage,  and  then  deduce  a  mean  altitude  for  a  moment 
differing  by  a  small  interval  of  time  from  the  mean  time 

1  A  small  set  of  tables  for  correcting  altitudes  is  given  in  the  author's 
'  Pocket  Logarithms  *  and  reproduced  in  Section  IV. 
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of  apparent  noon.  A  small  extra-meridional  correction 
has  then  to  be  applied,  which  is  based  on  the  approxi- 
mate latitude  (Z)  and  the  declination  (Z^;,  and  is  equal  to 

cos  L  .  cos  D    versin  h 
sin  {L±D)        sin  i"  ' 

where  A  is  the  hour-angle  for  the  mean  interval.  In  the 
event  of  the  celestial'  object  being  the  sun,  moon,  or 
any  planet,  the  allowance  for  change  of  declination  in 
the  interval  must  also  be  made. 

A  second  method  of  determining  the  latitude  consists 
in  observing  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  a  circum- 
polar  star  ;  the  mean  of  these  is  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
which  is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  If,  however,  the 
circumpolar  star  is  one  whose  declination  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  whose  polar  distance  can  thus 
be  obtained,  a  single  altitude  at  its  inferior  passage  may 
be  sufficient,  in  which  case  the  latitude  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  corrected  altitude  and  the  polar  distance. 

A  third  method  of  determining  the  latitude,  applic- 
able to  northern  latitudes  only,  consists  in  observation 
of  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star  at  any  time,  whether  in 
the  meridian  or  not.  Tables  for  this  purpose,  with  ex- 
planation, are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  are 
hence  unnecessary  here. 

To  determine  the  Meridian, 

I.  Bisect  the  horizontal  angle  formed  by  t\vo  positions 
of  a  star  or  of  the  sun  when  arriving  at  the  same  altitude 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  bring  this  direction  down 
vertically  by  plumb-line  or  otherwise  to  the  ground,  and 
mark  it  firmly.  At  night  a  light  showing  through  a  hole 
in  a  board  is  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
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2.  The  mean  between  the  eastern  and  western  elonga- 
tions of  a  circumpolar  star  is  the  meridional  direction. 

3.  At  the  moment  when  a  truly  vertical  circle  cuts 
both  the  pole  star  and  the  star  Alioth  (e  Ursae  Majoris) 
this  direction  is  the  meridian. 

4.  If  it  be  preferred  to  make  use  of  some  easily 
fixed  and  found  position  for  an  instrument,  and  also  of 
some  conspicuous  object,  such  as  a  church-spire,  for  refer- 
ence at  any  subsequent  time,  the  azimuth  of  this  latter 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  mean  of  the  angles 
made  with  it  by  the  extreme  positions  of  stars  explained 
in  methods  Nos.  I  and  2. 

5.  If  the  latitude  is  known,  and  the  sun  or  a  star  of 
known  declination  be  observed,  a  single  altitude  will 
suffice,  and  the  azimuth  may  be  calculated  by  the 
same  process,  as  time  is  found  from  a  single  altitude, 
the  required  angle  in  this  case  being  Z  instead. of  P 
(see  the  figure)  ;  for  PZS  is  the  supplement  of  the 
azimuth. 

6.  The  variation  of  the  compass  being  simply  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true  meridian,  any  of 
the  above  methods  for  obtaining  either  the  true  meri- 
dian or  a  correct  azimuth  of  a  fixed  object  enable  it  to 
be  obtained  from  them  ;  but  at  sea  it  is  usually  found  by 
observing  the  bearing  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set, or  when  it  is  a  semi-diameter  above  the  horizon,  as 
this  allows  roughly  for  refraction. 

7.  If  the  true  azimuth  of  the  sun  be  required  at  any 
time  at  sea,  it  can  be  calculated  from  the  altitude  (a), 
the  polar  distance  (/),  and  the  latitude  (/),  in  the  same 
triangle  as  the  hour-angle  (see  figure  40)  by  the  formula 

sin«  >g_cos  \ (p-hl+a) .  QOs\{p-^l-a) 
2  sin  a  sin  I 
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The  Longitude, 

1st.  The  difference  of  longitude  is  most  easily  and,  if 
the  places  are  not  very  distant,  also  most  exactly  deter- 
mined by  means  of  good  chronometers  that  gain  or  lose 
steadily  and  equably.  If  a  chronometer  giving  true  local 
mean  time  at  one  place  be  conveyed  to  another  place 
whose  local  mean  time  is  accurately  observed  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  transferred  chronometer,  the 
difference  between  these  two  local  times  is  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  two  places  expressed  in  time, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  gaining  or  losing  of  the 
transferred  chronometer. 

The  longitude  in  time  is  reduced  to  longitude  in  arc 
by  multiplying  severally  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds 
of  time  by  fifteen,  and  thus  converting  them  into  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  of  arc. 

Comparing  timepieces  is  a  matter  that  requires  a 
little  practice,  more  especially  when  the  number  of  beats 
to  a  second  is  different  in  each  of  them.  The  mode  is 
to  listen  to  the  beats  of  both  timepieces  while  watching 
them,  and  counting  those  of  one  of  them  up  to  the 
exactly  coincident  beat,  when  the  time  by  the  first  time- 
piece is  immediately  recorded,  and  the  counting  of  the 
beats  of  the  other  commenced  and  kept  up,  till  by  seeing 
its  hand  at  some  conspicuous  division,  the  minutes  and 
hours  of  the  latter  can  be  noted  by  eye.  The  exact 
moment  of  coincidence  can  then  be  fully  recorded. 

2nd.  When  chronometers  fail  or  require  checking, 
and  when  from  any  cause  a  telescope  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  meridian,  as  at  sea,  the  method  of  lunar  distances 
may  be  employed  ;  this,  if  all  the  observations  and  the 
rather  long  calculation  be  very  accurately  performed, 
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enables  the  longitude  to  be  obtained  with  certainty  to 
within  twenty  miles. 

The  direct  observation  of  lunar  distance  may  be 
true  to  30  seconds  with  tolerable  certainty  ;  taking  this 
amount  of  error  as  a  guide  to  results,  it  will  occasion  a 
difference  of  one  minute  in  time,  or  of  fifteen  angular 
minutes  in  longitude,  while  the  errors  inherent  in  the 
corrections  for  refraction  will  certainly  produce  more 
than  five  minutes*  more  error,  or  20  minutes  in  all. 

In  the  event  of  calculated  altitudes  being  used  in- 
stead of  observed  ones,  there  is  then  the  liability  to 
error  in  juxta-meridional  cases  from  the  assumed  latitude 
on  which  they  depend,  or,  in  other  cases,  from  error  in 
time. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  by  this  method  the  lon- 
gitude may  be  obtained  from  a  set  of  such  observa- 
tions to  within  ten  miles,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
errors  will  compensate  each  other  in  the  mean;  this 
cannot,  however,  be  justified,  as  means  of  sets  simply 
have  the  result  of  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  worst 
observations,  while  they  also  diminish  that  of  the  best. 
It  is  hence  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  by  this  method 
to  get  results  nearer  than  the  limit  above  mentioned. 

In  making  use  of  the  moon's  motion  to  determine 
longitude  under  the  above  circumstances,  its  position 
must  be  determined  at  the  moment  of  observation  by 
its  angular  distance  from  some  known  heavenly  body 
measured  with  a  sextant  or  reflecting  circle,  while  the 
true  altitudes,  both  of  the  moon  and  of  the  star,  sun  or 
planet  observed,  are  also  necessary  for  the  same  moment. 
The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  mean  time  the  distances  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  the  planets,  and  certain  principal  stars ;  hence 
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the  observer  can  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  corre- 
sponding to  the  ascertained  lunar  distance,  while  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  true  local  mean  time  is 
the  longitude  estimated  from  Greenwich  expressed  in 
time,  which  can  then  be  reduced  to  angular  measure- 
ment, as  before  explained. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  conducting  this  obser- 
vation at  sea  is  to  have  three  observers  with  three  instru- 
ments, so  that  the  two  altitudes  and  the  lunar  distance 
may  be  perfectly  simultaneous ;  the  lunar  distance  re- 
quires correction  for  semi-diameter  and  for  refraction, 
while  the  observed  altitudes  must  be  corrected  as  before 
explained  in  the  paragraph  on  latitude.  The  lunar  dis- 
tance itself  requires  most  precision,  as  one  second  of 
error  in  observation  causes  about  two  minutes  of  error 
in  longitude.  The  calculation  necessary  is  best  illus* 
trated  by  example,  for  which  refer  to  the  collection  of 
examples  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

When  one  observer  alone  is  available,  the  lunar  dis- 
tance is  observed,  and  the  two  altitudes  may  be  calcu- 
lated ;  the  latitude  in  this  case  must  be  known,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  celestial  object,  and  the 
sidereal  time  of  mean  noon,  if  the  object  is  other  than 
the  sun ;  so  also  by  previous  observation  the  local  time. 
Having  these,  the  two  zenith  distances  must  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  same  moment,  and  corrected  for  refraction 
and  parallax  to  get  the  apparent  zenith  distances.  This 
calculation  is  the  converse  of  the  problem  before  ex- 
plained for  determining  the  hour  angle.  (See  figure  40.) 
In  this  case  ZS  is  one  true  zenith  distance  required  for 
the  given  time,  ZP  is  the  given  meridian  zenith  distance 
for  the  same  object  obtained  from  the  latitude  and  decli- 
nation, 2SiAZPS  is  the  hour-angle;  then  ZP^  PS^  and  the 
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hour  angle  P  are  given,  and  ZS  is  the  side  required. 
The  formulae*  required  and  used  in  the  Example  are 

sin'-0=sin* .  cos  lat.  cos  decl. ; 

2 

z  mer  Z P 

sin*  -  «  sin*Z?-f  sin« '- •  whence  Z5=^, 

2  2       '  ' 

and  the  required  altitude =90— -sr. 

The  other  method  for  the  single  observer  involves 
his  observing  the  altitudes  also ;  in  this  case  he  must 
take  several  sets  of  observations,  noting  the  times  of 
each,  and  using  tlie  means  of  the  observed  times  and 
lunar  distances.  Each  set  of  observations  will  then 
include,  first,  an  observed  altitude  of  the  star  used  ; 
second,  an  observed  altitude  of  the  moon ;  third,  the 
lunar  distance  itself,  or  several  reduced  to  a  mean  dis- 
tance for  a  mean  time ;  fourthly,  the  altitude  of  the 
moon  ;  and  fifthly  the  altitude  of  the  same  star  or  celes- 
tial body.  The  required  altitude  of  either  moon  or  star 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  mean  lunar  distance 
can  be  obtained  by  interpolation  from  the  differences 
of  times  and  differences  of  altitude.  The  time  inter- 
vening between  the  two  observations  of  altitude  of 
the  moon  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  change  of  declination. 

If  it  is  required  also  to  fix  the  time  simultaneously, 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  either  the  moon  or  the  other 
celestial  object  near  the  prime  vertical ;  and  if  several 
lunar  distances  are  observed,  it  is  also  better  to  choose 
celestial  objects  that  are  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  moon,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  thus  neutralising 
the  effect  of  certain  errors  in  those  pairs  of  cases. 

>  />  is  a  mere  intermediate  angle  in  the  calculation. 
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The  lunar  distance  itself  is  measured  between  the 
moon's  bright  limb  and  the  nearest  limb  of  the  other 
celestial  body,  and  corrected  for  the  semi-diameters  of 
both.  When  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  the  star 
are  very  unequal,  the  effect  of  refraction  on  each  semi- 
diameter  will  be  different,  and  the  correction  for  semi- 
diameter  does  not  admit  of  accurate  determination 
even  with  the  aid  of  tables.  It  is  usual  to  avoid  such 
cases  when  possible.  Thus,  if  in  the  attached  figure 
41,  RV  \s  the  difference  of  altitudes  oi  M  and    V, 


.^v 


Figure  41.    Ths  Lunar  Distance. 


representing  the  projection  of  moon  and  the  planet 
or  star,  if  the  angle  VMR  is  greater  than  30**,  or  if 
either  altitude  AM  or  A' Vis  less  than  15**,  the  case  is 
unsuited  to  very  accurate  calculation. 

TAe  calculation  for  lunar  distances  may  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  special  Lunar  Tables,  which  give  many  pages 
of  special  tables  for  this  purpose ;  but  these  are  gene- 
rally very  intricate  and  confusing.  The  more  natural 
plan  is  to  make  use  of  ordinary  tables  of  logarithms, 

Y 
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and  a  more  self-evident  mathematical  method,  as  fol- 
lows.' Let  a  and  /3  be  the  apparent  altitudes,  and  a!  ff 
the  true  altitudes  of  the  star  and  moon  respectively,  and 
7  the  apparent  lunar  distance,  and  cr=^(a  +  ^+7). 

cos  a'  cos  ff  , 


Then  sin*i?=cos  o- .  cos  cr—  7 . -^  \ 

'     cos  a  cos  p 

and  sin*  -^  =  cos*  ^ sWD 

2  2 

whence  7',  the  true  lunar  distance,  is  obtained. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  at  sea  an  indistinct 
horizon  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  observed  altitudes 
and  render  calculated  altitudes  necessary  as  before  ex- 
plained. 

In  this  class  of  calculation,  the  involved  computation 
of  time  is  often  unavoidably  tedious  ;  but  as  regards  the 
clearing  of  the  lunar  distance  itself,  far  too  many  dif- 
ficulties have  been  made.  The  problem  consists  mathe- 
matically in  the  reduction  of  an  arc  that  undergoes 
change  due  to  the  corrections  in  the  two  altitudes.  The 
corrections  are  due  to  two  causes,  refraction  and  parallax. 
First  as  to  refraction  ;  the  barometric  and  thermometric 
readings  enable  this  to  be  calculated  (see  table  of  al- 
titude-corrections in  the  Pocket  Logarithms)  within 
moderate  limits  of  accuracy ;  beyond  these,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  such  readings  are  true  for  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  observer  only,  while  the  visual  ray,  affected 
by  refraction,  passes  through  atmosphere  under  other 
conditions,  hence  the  estimated  corrections  for  refraction 
in  altitude  cannot  be  absolutely  correct  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  error  to  adopt  mean  refraction  in  preference, 
and  thus  arrive  further  from  the  truth  ;  while  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  to  make  use  of  such  Lunar  tables  as 

1  /)  is  a  mere  intennediate  angle  in  the  calculation. 
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merely  arrive  at  corresponding  results  through  a  circuitous 
blind  method. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  which 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  observer.  The  compres- 
sion of  the  earth  at  any  latitude  is  not  absolutely  known 
by  formula,  the  earth  being  an  irregular  spheroid ;  but 
a  close  approximation  may  be  used  in  the  reduction  of 
the  parallax. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  semi-diameters  in  inclination, 
the  limit  before  mentioned  regarding  difference  of  alti- 
tudes can  be  generally  adhered  to,  and  a  star  may  be 
observed  in  preference  to  the  sun. 

Finally,  when  a  lunar  distance  is  observed  under 
favourable  circumstances,  so  that  calculated  results  may 
possibly  be  true  to  seconds  of  arc,  seven-figure  logarithms 
should  be  employed  in  reducing  the  calculation. 

Under  any  circumstances,  when  a  telescope  can  be 
set  to  an  altitude  or  directed  to  the  zenith,  another 
method  should  be  employed  in  preference. 

3rd.  Lunar  Transits. — The  use  of  a  portable  transit 
instrument,  set  up  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  enables 
this  more  accurate  method  of  determining  longitude  to 
be  adopted  on  land,  even  if  the  timepiece  available  is 
rather  faulty,, as  it  merely  requires  the  measurement  of 
a  short  interval  of  time. 

There  are  certain  stars  having  nearly  the  same 
declination  and  right  ascension  as  the  moon,  that  are 
termed  moon  culminating  stars,  which  may  be  seen  and 
recognised  when  the  sun  happens  not  to  be  too  near. 
The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  these  stars,  also  the  right  ascension  of 
the  moon  s  bright  limb  and  the  declination  of  her  centre 
at  the  instant  of  their  respective  transits  at  Greenwich. 

Y3 
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Since  then  we  have  the  computed  times  of  transit  over 
the  Greenwich  meridian  of  both  the  moon  and  a  moon 
culminating  star,  and  can  observe  at  any  place  with  the 
transit  instrument  and  a  good  watch  the  times  of  transit 
of  the  same  two. bodies,  the  difference  between  the  com- 
puted Greenwich  interval  and  the  observed  local  inter- 
val in  time  is  proportional  to  the  longitude. 

The  moon's  right  ascension  being  discovered  by 
observing  her  transit,  and  her  position  being  given  for 
each  hour  of  mean  time  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  corresponding  Greenwich 
time  may  be  found  by  a  simple  proportion  ;  but  as  an 
observation  would  be  effected  on  the  bright  limb,  the 
right  ascension  recorded  in  sidereal  time  must  be  cor- 
rected for  semi-diameter,  either  added  or  subtracted. 
This  short  period  varies  inversely  with  the  distance  of 
the  moon  and  the  cosine  of  her  declination  ;  but  as  this 
interval  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  upper 
and  lower  transit  on  the  Greenwich  meridian,  an  inter- 
mediate quantity  may  be  adopted  in  proportion  to  the 
approximate  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

These  methods  of  obtaining  longitude  are  illustrated 
by  examples,  in  the  next  section. 

The  Adjustments  of  t fie  Transit  Instrumait. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter,  which  are 
intended  merely  as  a  guide  to  such  rough  astronomical 
observations  as  may  be  useful  on  route-surveys,  the  use 
of  the  portable  transit  instrument  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  has  been  referred  to  as  applied  to  the  two  simple 
cases  of  finding  the  sidereal  time  and  observing  lunar 
transits.  The  transit  may,  however,  also  be  used  for 
determining  latitude  by  observation  on  the  sun  or  a  star  in 
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the  Prime  Vertical,  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  ;  in 
this  case  a  second  stand  is  extremely  useful,  as  it  enables 
the  instrument  to  be  moved  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  obtaining  latitude  by  this  method,  a  correct 
timepiece  is  unnecessary,  but  the  approximate  time 
is  required,  and  the  approximate  longitude.  At  the 
moment  that  the  sun  or  star  arrives  at  the  Prime  Vertical 
its  altitude  is  observed  and  corrected  (A),  its  declination 
(D)  is  obtained  with  the  help  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  the  latitude  (L)  is  obtained  by  the  formula : 

sin  Z =sin  Z>  X  cosec  A, 

Under  any  circumstances  the  transit  instrument 
should  be  put  in  as  good  adjustment  as  possible,  and 
even  in  route-survey  work  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
compute  and  apply  corrections  on  account  of  defective 
adjustment. 

First  as  to  the  adjustments  themselves. 

Collimatio7i, — The  line  of  sight  through  the  centre 
wire  must  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  turning  axis 
of  the  telescope  ;  this  is  checked  by  observing  on  some 
distant  object  with  the  centre  wire,  and  then  reversing 
the  instrument  in  its  Y's  or  supports,  and  repeating  the 
observation  ;  half  the  difference  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  object  should  be  corrected  by  using  the  colli- 
mating  screws. 

Level, — The  turning  axis  of  the  telescope  should  be 
truly  level.  To  check  this,  use  the  striding-level,  whose 
scale  is  graduated  usually  to  units  equal  to  fifteen  seconds 
of  arc,  and  read  the  scale  at  both  ends,  then  reverse 
the  level  and  again  read  the  scale  at  both  ends,  thus 
obtaining  four  readings ;  then  the  required  correction  to 
be  applied  by  turning  the  levelling  screw  is  one-fourth 
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of  the  difference  between   the  sum   of  the   two   east 
readings  and  the  sum  of  the  two  west  readings. 

Azimuth. — The  two  preceding  adjustments  having 
been  made,  the  centre  wire  will  describe  a  true  vertical 
circle  when  the  telescope  turns  on  its  turning  axis ;  but 
even  if  the  instrument  was  originally  set  up  exactly  to 
the  meridian,  these  adjustments  have  affected  this,  and 
the  resulting  deviation  in  azimuth  must  be  adjusted  by 
turning  the  azimuth  screw.  This  requires  much  pre- 
cision, which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  measuring  the 
length  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  correcting  the 
number  of  threads  in  an  inch  of  the  screw  effecting  the 
adjustment.  This  will  enable  the  observer  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  one  revolution,  and  to  know  how  much  to 
turn  the  screw  for  the  amount  of  movement  required. 

It  is  usual  to  set  up  or  fix  some  distant  terrestrial 
object  (a  pole  bearing  a  serrated  cross-bar),  in  the  meri- 
dional direction  by  observation  on  a  circumpolar  star  at 
its  eastern  and  western  elongations.  To  check  this,  when 
the  instrument  is  set  up  it  is  usual  to  observe  the  upper 
aiKi  lower  transits  of  a  circumpolar  star.  The  interval  of 
time  between  them  should  be  exactly  twelve  hours  of  side- 
real time  ;  if  not  the  observed  intervals  will  indicate  to 
which  side  the  deviation  in  azimuth  lies;  as,  if  the  western 
interval  (i.e.  that  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  transit) 
be  too  small,  the  deviation  is  to  westward  of  the  pole, 
and  the  converse. 

To  obtain  the  actual  value  of  the  angular  error  in 
azimuth,  observe  the  upper  transit  of  one  circumpolar 
star  5  in  the  attached  figure,  and  the  lower  transit  of 
another  circumpolar  star  s,  not  differing  very  considerably 
from  the  former  in  declination.  If  then  ZSs  be  the 
incorrect  meridian  of  observation  of  the  instrument,  and 
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ZPH  the  true  meridian  passing  through  the  pole  P  \  the 
angle  Z  represents  the  error  in  azimuth,  Psy  PS,  are  the 


H        H 

Figure  42.    Error  in  Azimuth. 

polar  distances  of  the  stars  5  and  s  ;  ZP  is  the  colati- 

tude,  then 

.     y>_sin  Ps .  sin  PS .  sin  SPs 
^       "  sin  {Ps-i-PS).  sin  ZP' 

The  value  of  the  angle  SPs  in  this  expression  varies 
according  as  the  deviation  is  east  or  west ;  if  i?,  r  be 
the  right  ascensions,  and  7",  /  the  observed  times  of  tran- 
sit of  the  stars  S^s  respectively,  for  the  case  of  a  devia- 
tion east, 

5Pj=24-{(ie-r)-(r-/)} 

and  for  the  case  of  a  deviation  west, 

5/^j=(/e-r)-(r-/); 

also  since  the  angle  Z  is  a  very  small  angle,  and  the 
angle  SPs  a  very  large  one,  their  sines  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  angles  or  supplements  used  instead. 

These  three  adjustments  for  coUimation  level  and 
azimuth  can  be  perfected  only  by  repeated  approxima- 
tion ;  any  errors  left  remaining  should  be  noted  for  use 
in  applying  corrections  to  any  observations  that  may  be 
taken  afterwards. 

The  correction  (c)  for  coUimation  error  to  be  applied 
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is  thus  obtained.  Fix  a  permanent  scale  on  the  distant 
terrestrial  meridian  mark,  which  is  suited  to  the  distance; 
then  fifteen  seconds  of  arc  to  the  radius  expressed  by 
the  distance  will  be  equivalent  to  one  second  of  time  in 
the  error ;  the  equatorial  collimation  correction  {e)  being 
thus  obtained,  the  correction  {c)  for  transits  of  other 
bodies  having  other  declinations  will  be 

^=^.sec  Dy 
and  must  be  marked  either  E  or  W^  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  correction  for  level  error  (I)  to  be  applied  is  thus 
obtained.  Let  n  be  the  inclination  of  the  turning  axis 
to  the  horizon  shown  by  the  level ;  then  the  transit  of 
any  celestial  body  whose  altitude  is  A  and  declination 
is  D  is  affected  to  the  extent  of  the  following  value, 

/=«.sin  A  .sec  D, 

As,  if  n  be  expressed  in  units  of  fifteen  seconds  each,  / 
will  be  in  seconds  of  time,  the  divisions  on  striding-levels 
are  generally  made  equal  to  i^  seconds  of  arc,  or  a  tenth 
of  a  second  in  time. 

The  correction  for  azimuth  error  (a)  affecting  the 
transit  of  any  celestial  body  having  a  declination  D 
at  an  altitude  A  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula, 
where  rf=the  azimuthal  deviation  before  determined. 

assd.cos  A  .sec  D. 

The  care  of  chronometers  requires  special  attention 
on  journeys  or  route-surveys  by  land  or  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  points  in  which  care  is  required 
in  transit  and  manipulation. 

1.  The  chronometer  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  an  equable  temperature,  free  from  jerks,  swinging 
motion,  and  changes  of  position. 

2.  It  should  always  be  wound  up  at  the  same  hour, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  steadily  turning  the  key 
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only  for  a  sufficient  number  of  counted  times,  the  last 
two  being  wound  very  gently. 

3.  Every  opportunity  of  checking  its  error  and  rate 
of  gaining  or  losing  should  invariably  be  taken  ;  and  the 
results,  together  with  pressure,  temperature,  and  weather, 
should  be  recorded  for  reference. 

4.  The  method  of  comparing  chronometer  and  time- 
pieces before  described  should  be  invariably  adopted. 

Section  3.    Explanatory  Examples. 

These  examples  may  be  worked  out  with  the  help  of 
ordinary  trigonometrical  tables  and  formulae;  a  collection 
of  the  latter  is  given  at  pages  54  and  55  of  Part  I. 
For  altitude  corrections,  see  Section  4,  Part  IV. 

The  Time, 

I.  By  meridian  observation  of  the  sun. 

February  23,  i860. 

The  moment  when  the  sun  arrived  at  its  highest,  or  when  it  was  on  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  was  shown  by  a  watch  or  chronometer  to  be 

12  h.  4  min.  54  sec. 

Now  the  local  time  of  mean  noon  was  12  h.  o  min.    o  sec. 

and  the  equation  of  time  for  the  date  was 
Hence  the  local  time  of  apparent  noon  was 


13 

41 

12 

13 

41 

12 

4 

54 

8 

47 

And  as  the  watch  was  then 

the  error  of  the  watch  was  8  47        slow. 

2.  By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

The  following   are    the    times  recorded    by  chronometer.    Altitude 
74°  7d ;  on  February  10,  i860. 


Wires 

Preceding  limb  in  Morning 

Wires           In  Afternoon. 

(I) 

9  h.'27  min. 

7  87  sec. 

(5)        2  h.  44  min. 

5*25  sec. 

<2) 

9      28 

3-50 

(4)        2      44 

59-50 

(3) 

9      28 

59-50 

(3)        2      45 

55-50 

(4) 

9      29 

5525 

(2)        2      46 

5025 

(5) 

9      30 

4925 

(I)        2      47 

'4640 

Mean  wire  9      28 

59-05 

Mean     2      45 

5530 

giving  noon  by  chronometer  to  be  12  h. 

7  min.  27"I7  sec 
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Wires 
(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Following  limb  in  Morning 
9  h.  32  min.  34*25  sec. 


9 
9 
9 
9 


Mean  wire  9 


33 
34 
35 
36 

34 


3175 
28-50 

26*00 

22*50 

28*60 


Wires 

In  Afternoon. 

(5) 

2h. 

38  min. 

33*50  sec. 

(4) 

2 

39 

30*00 

(3) 

2 

40 

26*00 

(2) 

2 

41 

2375 

(I) 

2 

42 

20*05 

Mean 

2 

40 

2675 

giving  noon  by  chronometer  to  be  12  h.  7  min.  27*67  sec. 

The  mean  of  the  two  sets  of  observations  gives  12  h.  7  min.  27*42 
instrumental  corrections  — 17*09 

Corrected  mean  12        7  10*33 

And  using  the  equation  of  time,  app.  noon  was  at  12       14  30'I3 

Hence  the  error  of  the  chronometer  was  7  19*80  slow 

3.  To  determine  by  a  single  altitude  the  true  mean 
time  at  sea  on  November  4,  1 863  ;  (I.)  in  the  morning 
and  (II.)  in  the  afternoon. 

I.  At  approximately  8.30  a.m.,  in  latitude  46^  45'  N,  the  corrected  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  was  12°  59' ;  the  equation  of  time  16  min.  17  sec.  ;  the 
sun's  declination  15®  19' 23"  less  i'48"-  15°  17' 35". 

To  calculate  the  hour-angle  k. 

Altitude  ...» 
L.cosec.  polar  distance 
L.sec.  latitude 

L.COS.  half  sum 
L.sin.  remainder 


Log  sin  '  of  half  the  hour-angle  25^  26^  49" 

2 


Equivalent  hour-angle  in  time  is 


Equation  of  time      .         .        . 
True  mean  local  time 
or  in  civil  time  was 

II.  At  approximately  3.30  p.m.,  in  latitude  47®  22^  N.,  the  corrected 
altitude  of  the  sun  was  10^55';  the  sun*s  declination  15^  19^  23"  plus  3^29" 
«=  1 5°  22' 52". 


.         I2«  59' 

.     io5«  18' 

0-01567 

.      46^  45' 

0*16419 

.      82<»  31' 

91 1474 

.      69^  32' 

9*97168 

19*26628 

6' 49" 

963314 

3  h.  23  min. 

25  sec. 

24 

20      36 

25 

-16 

17 

20      20 

08 

8      20 

8  instead  of  8,30 
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To  calculate  the  hour 

Altitude  . 

L.cosec.  polar  distance 

L.sec.  latitude 

L.COS.  half  sum 
L.sin.  remainder 


angle  k. 

io°  55' 
105   23 

47    22 

81^50^ 
70   55' 


Log  sin  -  of  half  the  hour-angle  26°  57' 43" 


001585 
0*16922 

915245 
9*97545 

19-31297 

965648 


.     Equivalent  hour-angle  in  time  is         .  3  h.  35  min.  42  sec. 
Equation  of  time  .         .         .         .         —16  17 

True  mean  local  time        .         .         .  3       19  25 

Or  the   civil    time  was,    instead    of 

3.30  p.m 3       19  25        p.m. 

4.  To  determine  error  of  chronometer  by  a  single 
observation  of  the  sun  on  February  22,  i860,  in  lat. 
5i°23'36''N. 

h.  min.      sec. 

Sun*s  declination        .        .    =9  59  •39*5      Following  limb  observed. 
Time  of  transit  over  mean 

wire        .         .         .         .     22  24    30 

Corr. level,  coll.,  and  azimuth  —  0*23 

22  24    29*77 
Passage  of  semi-diameter  in 

sidereal  time  ...  <       5*95 

22  23    23*82 
Sun's  Right  ascension  for  date 

and  place        .         .         .     22  24      9*50 

Clock  error        ...  45*68    Slow. 

Comparison  of  Chrtmometer  with  Clock. 

h.      min.      sec. 
Mean  of  clock  error  is         .  44*86    Slow;    clock  gaining  0*2 

sec.  daily. 
Times  of  comparison :  clock      7    48    35  On  February  22. 

44*86 
True  time  by  clock     .         .       7    49     19*86    Sid.  time. 

Chronometer  .         .        .       9    32    30*5      M.  solar  time. 
Sid.  time  at  mean  noon  pre- 
cedin    at  Greenwich  was    22      6    29*82 
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Change  of  R.A.  for  I  hour 
-  9'52S,  change  for  2  min. 
lo  sec.  of  £.  longitude  «= 
9-528  X  "osd    .        .         . 

Sid.  time  at  mean  noon 
locally    .... 

Compl.  of  24  hours    . 

Sid.  time  of  comparison  after 

mean  noon 
Equivalent  in  mean  solar  time 

Error  of  chronometer,  slow 


min. 


sec 


•34 


22 

6 

2948 

I 

53 

3052 

7 

49 

19-86 

9 

42 

50-38 

9 

41 

1489 

9 

32 

30s 

8 

44*39 

5.  To  find  the  mean  time  of  apparent  noon,  February 
23,  i860.  Given,  longitude  2  min.  10  sec.  E. ;  chrono- 
meter error  8'47"'s6 ;  rate  losing  daily  4" '60. 

The  last  of  six  readings  on  a  reflecting  repeating  circle,  with  an  artificial 
horizon,  was  340^ii'35";  giving  the  observed  mean  altitude  of  the  sun's 
lower  limb  28**2o'57"-9;  and  the  corrected  altitude  28**35'25"'45.  The 
times  of  observation  and  their  differences  from  that  of  apparent  noon  were 
as  follows : 

h.       min.      sec. 


The  time  of  apparent  noon 

12 

0      0 

Equation  of  time  at  Greenwich 

13     41*22 

Correction 

■0'353><4"6  +  6o 

•01 

M.T.  of  apparent  noon 

12 

13     41-23 

Chronometer  error    . 

8    4756 

App.  noon 

by  chronometer 

12 

4     53-67 

TiroeK 

DifTe 

rences 

Venin  A'f-un  x" 

1st 

12      8    48 

3 

54-33 

29*06 

2nd 

12      10     31 

5 

37 

62*02 

3'd 

12      II     49 

6 

55 

94-05 

4th 

12      12     55 

8 

183 

126*60 

5th 

12      14     28-5 

9 

3483 

180-18 

6th 

12      15     36 

10 

4233 

225-01 

Mean  of  intervals  min.     sec. 

or  M.T.  of  app.  noon  W.  .  7    27-49 

Allowance  for  long.  E.  .        .  2     10 
Time  of  observation  on  sun, 

W.  of  roer.  of  Greenwich    .  5     17-49 


119-63 
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The  Latitude. 

1.  At  sea  on  November  4,  1863  ;  the  latitude  was 
required  at  8.20  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  at  3.20  p.m.,  dependent 
on  an  observation  of  the  sun  in  the  meridian  ;  the  sun 
and  the  place  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

The  observed  meridian  altitude  ....       27°  24' 
Corrections  for  dip,  refr.  par.  and  semid.     .        .  +10 

Corrected  meridian  altitude         .         .  .       27     34 

90 

Zenith  distance 62  26  N. 

Declination — 15  21  S. 

Latitude  at  noon 47  5  N. 

Correction  for  3  h.  and  40  min —  o    20 

Latitude  at  8.20  a.m. 46°  45' N. 

Correction  for  3  h.  20  min.          .         .         .         .      +0     17 
Latitude  at  3.20  p.m. 47O  22'  N. 

2.  On  shore  in  longitude  2  min.  10  sec.  E. ;  the  lati- 
tude was  required  on  February  23,  i860;  the  mean  time 
of  apparent  noon  being  5  min.  17*49  sec.  by  chronometer. 

(See  The  Time,  Example  5  for  time.) 

Declination  at  Greenwich .        .        .        •      9®  59'   39" "5 
Change  of  Declination,  55  '09  per  hour,  for 
the  time 4*84 

Decln.  corrected  to  M.T.  of  observation    .  9    59    34*66 

Mean  altitude 28    20    57*90 

Refraction  for  this  alt.         .                 .  -.1     ^i*yo 

Parallax +           7-65 

Semi-diameter +16     11*60 

Correction  given  below  '23*55 

Colatitude  •     3^    36    23*66 

Latitude  .  -51^  23'   36"*34  N. 
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Formula  for  correction* 

cos  L  .  cos  D    vers  h 
sin  (Z  ±  D)       sin  \" 

L.  cos  approximate  latitude 
L.  cos  approximate  declination 
Ar.  comp.  L.  sin  zen.dist.  . 
Log  119*63  versin  ^-i-sin  i" 
Log  rate  losing  4*66    . 

lx)g  correction  83-55  =  i'23"-55 

The  Azimuth. 

r.  At  sea,  at  8  h.  20  min.  a.m.  on  November  4, 1863, 
in  latitude  46^45'  N.,  the  corrected  altitude  of  the  sun 
was  1 2*^59',  and  its  corrected  declination  15**I7'3S'';  re- 
quired its  true  azimuth. 


979518 

999336 

•05548 
2*07784 

'00005 

1*92191 


L.sec.  altitude 

I2« 

59' 

0-01125 

Polar  distance  . 

105 

17 

35" 

L.sec.  latitude 

.           .        46 

45 

0*16419 

L.C0S.  half  sum 

82 

31 

9*11474 

L.cos.  remainder 

22 

46 

35 

9*96480 
19*25498 

Log  sin  ? 

*> 

.           .         250 

5' 

40" 

962749 

True  azimuth  50®  11'  20"  E. 

2.  At  sea,  at  3  h.  20  min.  p.m.  on  November  4,  1863, 
in  latitude  47^22'  N.,  the  corrected  altitude  of  the  sun 
was  lo^'ss',  and  its  corrected  declination  is*'22'52''; 
required  its  true  azimuth. 


L.sec  altitude 
Polar  distance  . 
L.sec  latitude 

.         IO«> 

.     105 

47 

55' 
22 

22 

52" 

000793 
0*16922 

L.COS.  half  sum 
L.COS.  remainder 

81 
.       23 

50 
32 

52 

915245 
9*96223 

19*29183 

Log  sin- 

.       26'' 

16' 

0^ 

9*64591 

True  azimuth  52°  32'  o"  W. 
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The  Longitude, 

I.  Finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  lunar  distance. 

(Example  taken  from  Thomson's  Lunar  Tables.) 

Apparent  time  of  ship,  March  25,  i  h.  38  min.  18  sec. 
Approx.  lat.  N,,  15^  42' '5;  approx.  long.,  72^  40^  £. 
Bar.  297;  therm.  76;  height  of  eye,  17  feet;  index  error,  -5. 
Sun's  alt.  61°  56';  moon's  alt.  U.L.  47**  34'  E.  of  meridian. 
Distance  of  sun  west  of  moon,  69®  45'  53". 


Time  by  chron.,  25th 
App.  long,  in  time 
Red.  equa.  of  time 

Greenwich  M.T.,  24th 
Red.  S.T.M.N.,  25lh 

Sun's  obs.  altitude 

Semi-diameter 

Dip 

Sun's  app.  alt. 

Moon's  obs.  alt.  U.L. 

Red.  semi-diameter 

Dip 

Moon's  app.  alt. 

Red.  parallax 

For  therm.     . 

Moon's  true  alt. 

Moon's  red.  P.D. 

Latitude 

Half  sum 

Difference 

Hour-angle,  W. 

Moon's  red.  R.A. 

Sum  less  24  h 

Sid.  T.M.  noon,  25th 

Sid.  h  from  noon 

Retard. . 

Mean  time  of  obs. 


h.  m.  lec. 

I   38  18 
-4  50  40 

+  6    4 

20  53  42 
o  II  23 


61 


si 

16 


-4 
62    8 


o 

3 
I 

2 

o       t      n 

47  34  CO 

14  59 
-4    I 

47  15  00 

36    I 

3 

47  51  4 
67  15  40 

15  42  30 
65  24  37 
17  33  33 


h. 
21 

4 
I 


m.  sec. 

3  18 
52  44 
56  2 
II  23 
44  39 

-17 
44  22 


53 


69  45 
-5 

14  59 
16    3 

70  16  50 


Obs.  lunar  distance 
Index  error    . 
Moon's  red.  semi.  . 
Sun's  semi.    . 
App.  lunar  distance 

Clearing  lunar  distance  performed 
in  Example  3. 

True  lunar  distance 
Dist.  N.A.  18  h.  24th 
Difference  from  N.A. 


Corresponding  interval  . 
Correction  N.A.     , 
G*".  time  from  N.  A. 
Mean  G^.  time,  24th 
Mean  time  of  ship,  25th 
Longitude  in  time  .      E. 
Longitude  in  arc    .      E. 

Logs 
-03514  l.cosec. 

•01653  I'Sec. 

'61923  l.cos. 

•47950  J- sin. 

915046 


o  /        // 

69  41  24 
68  22  58 

1  18  26 

h.  m.  sec 

2  53    8 

•f  I 

18    o    o 

20  53    9 
I  44  22 

4  51  13 
72  48  15 


( In  this  example  the  moon's  true  altitude  should  be  diminished  by 
53"  for  refraction ;  the  total  refraction  being  50'.  See  corrections  in 
Example  3.) 
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2.  Finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  lunar  distance. 

(Example  taken  from  Thomson's  Lunar  Tables.) 


Apparent  ship  time,  March  25,  6  h.  52  min.  30  sec. 
Approx.  lat.  N.,  15®  53';  approx.  long.  E.,  72**  40^. 
Barom.  (29"  7;  therm.  72®;  height  of  eye,  18  feet ;  index  error, 
Star's  alt.  49^  4'  E.  of  meridian;  moon's  alt.  L.L.  58^  41'. 
Distance  of  star  R^[ulus  E.  of  moon,  71^  14'  25". 


-?) 


h.  m.  sec. 

A               ^               JJ 

App.  chron.  time,  25th 

.     6  52  30 

Obs.  lunar  distance 

71  14  25 

App.  long,  in  time 

.  -4  50  40 

Semid.  remote  1.    . 

-15      2 

Red.  eq.  of  time    . 

+  6  00 

App.  lunar  distance 
Clearing  performed  sep 

70  59  23 

G"».  M.T.,  2Sth      . 

.     2    7  50 

arately. 

Red.  S.T.M.N.,  25th 

.     0  II  23 

Of// 

'                    *0 

e      #       /' 

True  lunar  distance 

70  33  20 

Stars  obs.  alt. 

.  49    4    0 

Dist.  N.A.  noon,  25th  . 

71  33  44 

Dip 

.       -4    8 

Difference  from  N.A. 

I     3  24 

Corr.  50",  therm.  -2 

-0  48 

h.  m.  sec 

Star's  true  alt. 

.  48  59    0 

Corig.  interval 

2     8     I 

Correction  N.A.     . 

+  2 

Moon's  obs.  alt  L.  L. 

.  58  41     0 

Correct  interval 

283 

Red.  semid.  . 

+  15    2 

Time  at  G\  of  dist.  2Sth 

000 

Dip 

-4    2 

G**.  mean  time 

a    8    3 

Moon's  app.  alt.     . 

.  58  52    0 

Local  mean  time    . 

6  58  26 

Red.  parallax 

54  26 

•"•^ 

0         /         // 

* 

Moon's  true  alt. 

.  59  46  26 

Longitude  in  time  .      E. 

4  50  23 

0       i      // 

Longitude  in  arc    .      E. 

72  35  45 

Star's  true  alt. 

.  48  59    0 

Logs 

Star's  P.D.    . 

.  77  16    0 

'01081  l.cosec. 

» 

Latitude 

•  15  53    0 

■Of  69 1  l.sec. 

Half  sum 

.  71    4    0 

•51 1 17  l.cos. 

Difference     . 

.  22    5    0 

'57  514  l.sin. 

1 

h.  m.  sec. 

Hour  angle  W. 

.    21    10  54 

91 1403 

Star's  red.  R.A.     . 

.    10     0     4 

Sum  less  24  h. 

.     7  10  58 

S.T.M.N.,  25th    . 

11   23 

Sid.  h  from  noon  . 

.     6  59  35 

Retardation  . 

-I    9 

Mean  time  of  obs.  . 

.     6  58  26 

(In  this  Example  the  refraction  of  the  moon's  altitude  would  amount 
to  about  —33";  it  appears  to  have  been  omitted.) 
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3.  Clearing  the  lunar  distance,  Example  No.  i. 

Correction  s. 


I      u 


a.  Sun's  app.  altitude     62    8    2  1.  sec  0*33631 

iS.  Moon's  app.  altitude  47  15    o  1.  sec  0*16826 
7.  App.  lunar  distance    70  16  50 

a'.  Sun's  true  altitude     62    7  37  1.  cos  9*66978 

iS'.  Moon's  true  altitude  47  50  11  1.  cos  9*82689 


<r-7   . 


89  49  56  1.  cos  7*46100 
19  33  ^  1*  cos  9*97421 


D^.  +31*" 
Min.  —  *2 
Bar.  —  '3 
Ther.-   1*5 

+  29*0 


Ref.    —29* 
Par.    +   4* 


-25 


jt 


54-" 

-  -5 

-  -5 

—    2*9 

50*1 

36'     1" 

35'" 


Anti-logs, 

1.  sin*  7*43045     *oo2694 


ti 


54  58  54    1.  cos  975878 

1.  cos*  9*51756     '329280 


1.  sin*  9*51400    *326586 
34  51    o    L  sin  975700 
y.  True  lunar  distance  69  42    o 

(The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  cause  mentioned  in  Example  i.) 

4.  Clearing  a  lunar  distance.  Data  of  observation 
taken  from  a  case  in  Woodhouse's  Astronomy.  Using 
six-figure  logarithms. 

a.  Star's  app.  alt.         2^  24  59    1.  sec  0*055758 

61  36  50    1.  sec  0*322931 
33  30  31 


fi.  Moon's  app.  alt. 
7.  App.  lunar  dist. 


a '.  Star's  true  alt 
fif.  Moon's  true  alt. 

<r-7 
D 


28  23  14 
62    2    o 

61  46    5 
28  15  44 

45  "  37 


W 


cos  9*944362 
COS  9*671134 

cos  9*674900 
COS  9*944872 

sin*  9*613957 

COS  9*847885 
cos*  9*695770 

sin*  8  930547 
sin  9*465274 


Corrections, 

a  fi 

Ref.  -105"  -31" 
Corr.  alt.  61°  36'  19' 
Hor.  par.         53'  59* 

9*67718 

8*19602 

7*87320 
Red  par.       +25'  41" 

*4i  1 109 
•496330 


'085221 


16  58  24 
y.  True  lunar  dist      33  56  48 

A  result  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Woodhouse. 

Z 
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5.  Calculating  an  altitude  for  an  observation  of  lunar 
distance. 

The  moon*s  meridian  zenith-distance  was  19^  7d  16"  on  February  27, 
in  latitude  N.  3°  42'  d'\  what  was  its  altitude  at  7  h.  i  min.  27  sec.  of  mean 
time  on  the  same  day ;  the  sid.  time  of  mean  noon  being  22  h.  24  min. 
47  sec. ;  moon's  hor.  par.  54'  57". 


Mean  time     . 

• 

0        9       99 

7    I  27 

True  altitude 

0     ' 
.     70  33  42 

Eqniy.    sid.    hour    1 

rom 

Par.  in  altitude 

-18  17 

noon . 
Sid.  T.  mean  noon 

■ 

7    235 

Refraction 

.        . 

•1-       20 

• 

22  24  47 

Sum  less  24  h.  or  R.  A.  of 

App.  alt.  of 

moon 

.     70  15  4S 

meridian    . 

• 

5  27  22 

Moon's  R.A. 

• 

5  '9  12 

Hour  angle    . 

• 

8  10 

Half  its  equiv.  in  arc 

• 

I     I  IS 

log  sin'   . 

6  •SOI  60 

Moon's  decl.  N.     . 

• 

23    2  16 

log  cos    . 

9.96391 

Latitude  N.    . 

• 

3  42    0 

log  cos    . 

9-99909 
6^46460 

•000291 

Half  Mer.  Z.D.      . 

• 

9  40    8 

sin* 

•028209 

Half  true  Z.D. 

• 

9  43    9 
19  26  18 

sin* 

•028S00 

True  alt.  of  moon   . 

• 

70  33  42 

6.  Finding  the  longitude  on  land  by  lunar  transit. 

In  latitude  S^ ^23^36^' ^34  N.,  hi  Febrvary  i860,  the  follovring  transits  of 
the  moon  and  h  Geminorum  were  observed  in  sidereal  time. 


MoOIl 

Star 

b.  m.     sec. 

h. 

m.      sec. 

Observed  transits   . 

.     6  31  36-64 

7 

10  59-73 

Coll. 

-16 

-*«5 

Level 

-•OS 

-•03 

Az. 

-■07 

--©7 

Corrected  transits  . 

.    6  31  3636 

7 

10  59-48 

Interval 

.    0  39  23-12 

R.  A  for  Greenwich 

.    6  32  30-79 

7 

II  48*03 

Interval 

.    0  39  17*24 

Difference  of  intervals 

.    0    0    5-88 

Difference  for  I  h.  fro 

tm  N.A.            • 

i6o^9S 

•88x6o-i-i6o-9S-« 

2'-I92-    . 

2' 

11" 

•52 

correction 

.           •           • 

•28 

E 

■          •           • 

a' 

II" 

•  8 
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Corrections  for  the  Transit  Instrument 

I.  To  determine  by  observation  the  equatorial  in- 
tervals of  a  transit  instrument  on  January  12,  i860,  in 
latitude  5i**23'36  N.,  and  longitude  2  min.  10  sec.  E. 

Vertical  circle  west,  and  star  above  pole. 


Wire 

Observations 

Obs.  Intervals 

Equat.  Inter 

h.    m. 

sec 

m. 

sec 

sec 

A 

6     21 

36 -3 1 

—  II 

47-63 

33-87 

B 

6    27 

2953 

-  5 

54-41 

17-00 

C 

6    33 

23-61 

•33 

-oi 

D 

6    39 

1818 

+  5 

54-24 

16-98 

E 

6    45 

12-08 

•i-ii 

4814 

33-95 

Mean 

6    33 

23 '94 

■u 

sec. 

0 

/ 

n 

A 

II 

4763 

a     2 

56 

54-45 

log  sin 

8-71 12806 

87 

15 

2-4 

log  cos 

8-6809381 

3387 

8 

28-09 

log  sin 

7-3922187 

B 

5 

5441 

a      I 

28 

3615 

log  sin 

8-4111240 

4 

15-03 

log  cos 

8-6809381 

17*00 

log  sin 

7-0928621 

C 

0-33 
o*oi 

~ 

4-95 
•13 

log  sin 
log  cos 
log  sin 

5-3796994 
8*6809381 

4-0606375 

D 

5 

54-24 

«      I 

28 

33 -60 

log  sin 

8*4109157 

4 

14-80 

log  cos 

8-6809381 

• 

16-98 

log  sin 

7-0918538 

-E 

II 

4814 

«  a 

57 

2-10 

log  sin 

871 15932 

8 

29-28 

log  cos 

8-6809381 

33*95 

log  sin 

7-3925331 

Hence,  for  reduction  to  mean  wire  from  centre  wire  add  o-oi  when 
vertical  circle  is  west  and  star  above  pole. 

2.  To  determine  the  equatorial  coUimation  error  of 

Z2 
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the  same  instrument  at  the  same  place  and  date,  also  the 
level  and  azimuth  errors. 

The  inequality  of  pivots,  a  permanent  portion  of  the  level  error,  n  this 
instrument  amounted  to  d'^oy,  the  remainder  of  the  error  will  vary  with 
every  observation. 

The  equatorial  coUimation  error  {e)  is  constant  for  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

The  azimuthal  deviation  (</)  is  the  mean  result  of  observations,  and  is 
practically  a  constant  quantity. 

Observations  on  S  Ursse  Minoris.     Star  below  pole. 


Wires 

Obs.  transits 

Levels  (») 

Conr.  levels  (/)  Transiu  corr.  for  1< 

h. 

m.    sec 

sec. 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

sec. 

1st 

6 

6    31 

+  •33 

4*13 

6 

6 

3513 

2nd 

6 

II     23 

+  •34 

4*26 

6 

II 

27-26 

2nd 

6 

20    595 

+  •41 

513 

6 

21 

463 

1st 

6 
6 

25    4SS 
16      6-5 

+  •28 

+  ■43 
-•03 

350 

5*oi 

6 

25 

52*01 

Centre 

6 

16 

ii'Si 

Mean 

• 

.        . 

• 

.        . 

6 

16 

1475 

CoUimation  error  (r)  for  8  Ursse  Minoris,  3*24 

For  correcting  the  levels 

cos  86°  35'  55"  ^^ 

Exju.  coll.  errors  — 3*24  cos  86®  36'  .  .  .  ^0-19 
Adding  for  reduction  to  mean  wire  .  .  .  »0'0l 
£qu.  coll.  error  on  Jan.  12,  was    .  .  0'20 

When  the  vertical  circle  E.,  and  star  above  pole,  it  is  —0*20. 
When  the  vertical  circle  W.,  and  star  above  pole,  it  is  -f  0'20. 
Next  for  azimuth  error : 

Tran«its  corr.  for  C  and  L.  R.A.  from  N.A. 

h.     m.       sec  h.     m.       *sec. 

8  Ursae  Minoris    .        .     6     16     1475  ^    '7      2*32 

Sirius .        .        .        .     6    38    11*57  6    39      0*99 

Differences  .        .  21     57*82  21     58*67 

Azimuth  error  on  this  0*85. 

Azimuth  deviation  — r — 5 — _.» ^_§___^  «o-o7 

cos  Acqs  A^    11*28  — '966 

cos  D     cos  D 
deviiUion  £.  of  N.,  star  S.  of  zenith. 
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3.  Determining  the  corrections  for  the  same  instru- 
ment on  February  10,  i860. 

Observations  on  8  Ursae  Minoris.     Star  below  pole. 


'ires 

Obs.  transits 

Levels  (»)  Corr.  levels  (/)  Trans,  corr.  for  le 

h,     m.        8. 

h.    m.          s. 

E 

6      7    435 

+  03 

+    "33 

6      7    4383 

D 

6    12    32 

+  •05 

+  -56 

6     12     32*56 

D 

6    21     52 

+  "lO 

+  1-13 

6    21     5313 

E 

6    26    42 

+  •28 

+  316 

6    26    45'i6 

Mean    6    17     13*67 
Centre       6     17     13  ^.^*  —'22  6     17     1278 


Collimation  error  (r)  for  5  Ursse  Minoris  .  .  .  0*89 

Equatorial  coll.  error,  ^s 0-89  cos  D  .  .  .  =0-05 

Adding  for  reduction  to  mean  wire  .  .  .  sO'Oi 

Equal  coll.  error  on  February  10  .  .  .  .  ^0*06 

When  the  vertical  circle  is  W.,  and  star  below  pole,  it  is  + 

above  pole,  it  is  — 

Next,  for  azimuth  error : 

Trans,  corr.  for  C.  and  L.  R.A.  from  N.A. 

8  Ursa  Minoris    .        .     6     17     13*67  6     17      6  99 

Sirius .         .         .         .     6    38      5  84  6    38      0-91 
Differences  .        .        .          20    52*17  20    53*92 

Azimuth  error  on  this,  I  '75. 

Azimuth  deviation 1^ — -^ L25        «o.,5 

cos  A    cos  A'     12*58-  *966 

COS  D    cos  jy 

deviations  E.  of  N.,  star  S.  of  zenith. 

Taking  the  permanent  means  of  the  preceding  corrections  for  the  same 
instrument,  without  readjustment,  they  are 

For  inequality  of  pivots,  <y'*03. 

For  equatorial  collimation  error,  ^— J  (o*20+ 006) -0*13. 

For  azimuthal  deviation,  ^-  i  (0*07  +  0*15)  =  o*i  i. 

In  some  other  examples  given,  e  is  taken  as  «o*09  or  0*13. 


J 
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4.  The  application  of  the  foregoing  corrections   is 
shown  in  detail  in  the  following  example. 

On  February  10,  i860,  it  was  required  to  find  the  clock  error  by  a 
transit  of  the  sun.  The  declination  being  14^30^;  the  zenith  distance 
65°S3'40^  altitude ;  z/^^&zcT  vertical  circle  west. 


Wires 

Preceding  limb 

Following  limb 

h. 

m.      s. 

h.     m. 

s. 

I 

21 

30    57 

21    33 

20 

2 

• 

31    24 

33 

37*5 

3 

31    41 

33 

55 

4 

31    59 

34 

12*5 

5 

32    16-5 

34 

30 

Means 

20 

31    39*5 

21     33 

55 

R,A.  at  Greenwich 

Mean  of  preceding  and  foil.  limb. 

h. 

in.        sec 

h.      m. 

8. 

21 

33    43*67 

21      32 

4725 

Corr.  for  longitude 

•35 

—  •10  / 

21 

33    43*32 
5637 

-•06  C 
—  '14  a 

Clock  error  slow 

21      32 

46-95 

Levels 

.    £. 

W. 

Corrections 

9*7 

9*9 
19-60    - 

9*45 
9*3 
1875-0*85 

Inequality- (0-03  +  {  0-85) 

»  -0-24 

/«— 0*24  cos 

zenith  dist.  x  sec  /> 

«  "422  X  —  •24«  —  'lOI 

<■«■  —0*06  sec 

D 

--•060 

a«  —  O'lS  sin  zenita  dist.  x  sec  Z> 

=  -  141 

( 
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Section  4.    Tables  for  Correcting  Altitudes. 

Altitude  Corrections— Dip. 

(From  Pocket  Logarithms.) 


Height 
of  Eye 

Feet 

1 

DipofSe 
Dip 

/           IT 

0    59 

a  Horizon 

Height 
of  Eye 

Feet 

81 

Dip 
r        // 

5    29 

Height 
of  Eye 

Feet 
5 

Dip  of  Shore  Horizon  for 
Dbtances  in  miles 

im.       {m.        xm.      i^m 

/             *             /            1 

6443 

2 

I 

24 

88 

5 

34 

10 

II 

8 

6 

5 

3 

I 

42 

88 

5 

39 

15 

17 

12 

9 

7 

4 

I 

58 

84 

5 

44 

80 

22 

15 

12 

9 

6 

2 

12 

86 

5 

49 

25 

28 

19 

15 

12 

6 

2 

25 

40 

6 

n 

80 

34 

23 

17 

14 

7 

2 

36 

46 

6 

36 

86 

39 

27 

20 

16 

8 

2 

47 

50 

6 

58 

40 

45 

30 

23 

19 

9 

2 

57 

55 

7 

18 

50 

56 

37 

27 

22 

10 

3 

7 

60 

7 

37 

x^m. 

1 

am. 

/ 

aim. 

t 

3  m. 

11 

3 

16 

65 

7 

56 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

3 

25 

70 

8 

14 

10 

4 

3 

3 

3 

18 

3 

33 

76 

8 

31 

15 

6 

5 

5 

4 

14 

3 

41 

80 

8 

48 

20 

8 

6 

6 

5 

16 

3 

49 

86 

9 

5 

26 

10 

8 

7 

6 

16 

3 

56 

90 

9 

21 

80 

12 

10 

8 

7 

17 

4 

4 

96 

9 

36 

85 

14 

II 

9 

8 

18 

4 

II 

100 

9 

51 

40 

15 

12 

10 

8 

19 

4 

17 

110 

10 

19 

50 

19 

«5 

12 

10 

20 

4 

24 

180 

10 

47 

4". 

5  m. 

6m. 

7m. 

81 

31 

180 

II 

H 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22 

37 

140 

II 

39 

10 

3 

3 

3 

28 

43 

150 

12 

3 

16 

4 

4 

84 

49 

160 

12 

27 

80 

4 

4 

85 

55 

170 

12 

50 

25 

5 

5 

86 

I 

180 

13 

12 

80 

6 

5 

87 

7 

190 

13 

33 

85 

7 

6 

^ 

88 

13 

800 

13 

$5 

40 

7 

6 

6 

89 

18 

850 

15 

38 

50 

8 

7 

7 

80 

24 

800 

16 

51 
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Altitude  Corrections— Refraction. 
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Altitude  Corrections— Refraction  {continued). 
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Altitude  Corrections— Parallax. 
The  Moon's  Parallax  in  Altitude. 
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SUBTRACTIVE  QUANTITIES  FOR   CONVERSION  OF 
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A  A 


V.  I 


Detail  of  Daily  Traverse. 

S«pt  9,  1863.  At  noon ;  latitude  observed 
29%i  S. :  Greenwich  time  by  chron.  aoh.  02  m. 
59  s.  :  slow  18  m.  32  s.,  losing  3" "9  daily. 
Longitude  by  chronometer  9°  19'  30"  £. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  at  noon  on  the 
day  before  were  31°  50  S.  and  11°  29'  E. 

The  courses  during  the  24  hours  were  : 


Sept  II,  1863.    Latitude  obs.  9€P  34'  S. 
Greenwich  time  by  chron.  ao  h.  07  m.  32  s. 
slow  18  m.  39  s. ;  long,  by  chron.  54"  49^  E. 

Courses  in  the  Ust  24  hours. 
Points    Mileb   N.      W.  o    t 

N.  4i  W.     79    53       58*5    Lat.  left   27  58  S. 
N.  4JW.      54    32-2    43*4        <iiff-        lasN- 
Pts. 


Points  Miles  N. 
N.s  W.  49  27-2 
N.6   W.      4        1*5 

S.siW.  5    S.2-4 

N.  3i  W.  16      i2'4 

N.3    W.  10        8*3 

N.4iW.  25J    19-6 

K.  2i  W.    30      26*5 

N.2  VV.     16      14-8 

Pts.       N.  iio'3 
Var.  24  W.    S.     2-4 

N.  io7"9 
Course  N.  43'  W. 


W.  o    I 

40*7  Lat.  left    31  50  S. 
3*7      diff.  X  48  N. 

4*4  Lat.  in      30  02  S. 

lo'i  Mid.  lat.  30  56 
5*6  Long,  left  IX  29  E.' 
i6-x       diff.  XS7W. 


Var.  2I  W. 


85*2  iox*9    Lat.  in     26  33  S. 
1x4'      Mid.  lat.  27  15 

Long,  left  7  45  £. 
diff.       I  54  W. 


Course  N.  50®  W. 
Distance  133  miles. 


Long,  in  5  51  E. 


14*1   Long,  in     9  32  E. 


6-1 


xoo'8 


1X7 
Distance  148  miles. 


Sept.  10, 1863  At  noon ;  latitude  observed 
37^58'.  Greenwich  time  by  chron.  20  h.  xx  m. 
40  s.,  slow  x8  m.  36  s.  losing  3'' '9.  Longitude 
by  chron.  7*^44  45  E. 


Points  Miles  N.  W. 
N.  4  W.  44  3X-I  3X-I 
N.  5  W.  31  17 '2  25-8 
N.  si  W.  XI  5*2  9*7 
N.  4i  W.  47  jg2  36"3 
Var.  2i  W.         83*3  102 '9 

X17' 


Lat.  left  29  41  S. 
diff.       X  23  N. 

Lat.  in    28  18  S. 


Mid.  lat.  28  59 
Long,  left  9  20  E. 
diff.       X  57  W. 

Long.  in.  7  23  E. 


Course  N.  51^  W.    Distance  132  miles. 


Sept.  13, 1863.  Lat.  obs.  25°  ix'.  Chronom. 
time  20  h.  50  m.  42  s.  Slow  x8  m.  43  sec. 
Longitude  by  chron.  3®  57*  45"  E. 

Points     Miles    N.      W.  o    * 

N.  4iW.    116    77*9    85-9    Lat  left  26348. 

diff.  x2oN. 
Var.  ai  W.                     95' 


Course  N.  47°  49' W. 
Distance  116  miles 


Lat  in     25  14  S. 
Mid.  lat.  25  54 

Long,  left  5  49  £. 
diff.         X  35  W. 

Long,  in   4  14  E. 


Sept  13,  1863.  At  noon ;  lat  obs.  24^*  02'  S. 
Greenwich  time  by  chron.  20  h.  43  m.  25  s. 
Slow  18  m.  47  8.  Longitude  by  chron.  2^  ai' 
15"  E. 

W.  o    / 

37*1    Lat  left  25  11  S. 

37'9       diff.  X08N. 

75*0    Lat.  in  24  03  S. 


Points    Miles 
N.  4  W.    52I 
N.4IW.    49 


N. 
37*x 
3X-X 


68-2 


Course  N.  48°  W. 
Distance  102  miles. 


83'      Mid.  Ut.  24  37 
Long,  left  3  58  E. 
diff.        X23W. 

Long,  in    2  35  E. 


V.    2 


Sept.  14,  1863.  At  noon  ;  lat  obs.  aa®  15'  S. 
Greenwich  time  by  chron.  20  h.  37  m.  40  s. 
Slow  18  m.  51  s.  Longitude  by  chronometer 
o^yis^W. 

Pointe    Miles    N.       W.  ^    , 

N.  4  W.    171     i2o'9    xao*9   Lat.  left  34  oa  S. 

131'        diff.        a  oa  N. 
Lat.  in   aa  00  S. 

Mid.  lat.  a3  ox 
Long.  lefta  az  £. 
diff.        aiiW. 

^  ^T      n «,  Long,  in  o  10  E. 

Course  N.  45°  W. 

Distance  171  miles. 


Sept.  15,  1863.  At  noon ;  lat.  obs.  ao**  37  S. 
Greenwich  time  by  chron.  and  long,  not  noted. 
Very  stormy  day. 

Points     Miles    N.      W.  ^    , 

N.4iW.    157    105-4    0-04  Lat.  left  aa  15  S. 

g'o6  diff.       1 45  N. 

a'lo  Lat.  in    ao  30  S. 

ii6'3  Mid.  lat.  sz  22 

zafi'  Long,  left  o  3    E. 
diff.        a6   W. 


Course  N.47<»49'W. 
Distance  157  miles. 


Long,  in  a  zoW. 


SepL  x6,  1863.  At  noon ;  lat,  obs.  z8**56  S. 
Greenwich  time  by  chron.  ao  h.  37  m.  43  s., 
slow  z8  m.  59  s.  Longitude  by  chronom. 
4°  45' 30"  W. 

Points     Miles  N.  W.                       ^    , 

N.  4i  W.        64  4-4  Lat.  left  ao  27  ^. 

N.  4iW.      37    23  297      diff.         Z28N. 

N.  si  W.    Z20    61-7  Z02-9  Lat.  in      z8  59  S. 

Var.  2  J  W.  877  Z37     Long,  left  a  zo  W. 

X46'         diff.       a26W. 

Cou«eN.57-W.  Long,  in  736  W. 

Distance  Z63  miles. 


Reduction  of  Longitude 
App.  local  time 
Equation  of  time 
True  mean  local  time 
Greenwich  time  for  same  moment 
Longitude  in  time     . 

Longitude  in  degrees  W. . 
Correction        „  .        . 

True  longitude 


h.  m.  s. 

ao  34  01 

5  ox 

20  39  00 

20  46  42 

Z7  42 

O      I      II 

4  ^5  30 
20  00 

4  45  30 


Summary  of  Eight  Days* 
Courses. 


Lat. 
Sept.  Obs. 

o     / 
31  50 

29  4z 

37  58 

36  34 

35  zi 

34  oa 

33    Z5 

ao  37 
z8  56 


8 

9 
zo 
zz 

Z3 

13 
14 

z6 


9 
zo 
zz 

Z3 
13 

14 

15 

x6 


Long. 
Chron. 

ZI  39  E. 
9  aoE. 
7  45  E. 
5  49  £• 
3  5«£. 
3  31  E. 
o  3W. 
3  zoW. 
446W, 


Sept.        Course 


NW.43 
NW.  51 
NW.  50 
NW.  47  49' 
NW.  48 
NW.4S 

NW.  47  49' 
NW.  57 


I^t.     Long, 
by  account 

9  3aE- 


o  / 
30  03 

s8  z8 

26  33 

as  X4 
34  03 

33  00 
ao  30 
18  59 


7  33  E. 
SSiE. 
4  14  E. 
2  35  E. 
o  zo  E. 
2  zoW. 
436W. 


Distance 


T48  miles 

Z3a 

X33 

xz6 

zoa 

X7Z 

157 

Z63 

A  A  2 


V 


RECORD 


N9  VI. 


ROUTE-SURVEY    IN    THIBET, 


VI.  I 


Route— 
Badrinath  to  Thokjalung. 


a 
.9 


&.9 

Is 


S-9 


o 


hadrinath     9  45 
a        338    o 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 

12 

Lumarti 
>3 
14 
IS 
16 

»7 
18 

>9 
Tolling 

30 


31 
22 


33 
24 
25 
2S 
36 

28 
29 


313  o 
3  30 
351  30 
330  o 
344  o 
3«5  30 

24  30 
22  45 

67  o 
358  o 

ft       n 

28  O 

6  30 

25  O 

27  O 
37  o 
76  45 

52  o 

68  o 


47  o 
85  o 
62  o 

44  30 
88  Z5 
250  o 
98  30 
68  o 
ao  45 

48  o 


«1 


Places  where 

latitude  was 

observed 


3400  L.  O.  t 

X200 

I 

700 
3300 
6100 
4000 

xoooo 

12700 

X 1700  Crest  of  pass 

xz8oo 

11700 

2760  L.  O. 

4700 

6000 

6800  L.  O.  Chirkong 
Z2400 

I2000 

5500  L.  O.  Barku 

lOOOO 

L.  O.  Totling 
12300  L.  O.  Nairding 
38200 

32300  L.  O.  Khangiah 
50340  L.  O.  Gugti  camp 
50600 
13700 

5300  L.  O.  Gugti«Ia 

4500 
X1300 

4x00 

3O0O  L.  O.  Chojo-Gugti 

8000 

9300 
X3300 

X5300  L.  O.  Giamchichu 
50800  L.  O.  Kiangma 
56000 

t  The  observed  latitudes 


Number 
of  Station 

Forward 
Bearing 

«  S          Places  where 
«  g           latitude  was 
p!eiu              observed 

30 

0     1 
20    0 

3700 

3x 

44  30 

5000  L.  0.  Giadiunaf 
30600 

3a 

70    0 

Z9900 

33 

94    0 

4000  L.  0.  Thokjalnns 
6000  End  of  Bazar 

Route — Giachuruf  to  Gartok. 

Giacfauruf  316  30 

23700 

2 

300    0 

19x00  L.  0.  Shildnng 

3 

290    0 

4x00 

4 

246    0 

2000  L.  0.  Giamcbuphu 
5700 

5 

29X    0 

9400 

6 

323    0 

4400 

7 

289    0 

8000  L.  0.  Thankar 
17x00 

8 

272    0 

9800 

9 

225    0 

3500 

xo 

276    0 

6300  L.  0.  Pika 

xz 

308    0 

2300 

Z2 

242  30 

2000 

»3 

290    0 

3300 

«4 

258    0 

3000 

IS 

26s  30 

900  L.  0.  Borloing 
16500 

16 

258    0 

ixzoo 

«7 

287    0 

10000  L.  0.  Marku 

x8 

209    0 

6700 

«9 

255    0 

7890 

20 

226  X5 

5900  L.  0.  Dak-Maru 

2X 

260  30 

Z9900  L.  0.  Ra]a)ung 
29000 

22 

227  45 

9500 

23 

X43    0 

19500  L.  0.  Lnjanchumik 

84 

130    0 

as 

150    0 

30400  L.  0.  Loa-Gong 
473C0L.  0.  Gargunsa 

26 

129    0 

26700  L.  0.  Gartok 

follow  on  the  route  record. 


VI.    2 


Route  of  third  Pandit — 


LUJANCHUMIK  TO  TOTLING. 

e  3         i-§        8  i          Pl<u:«s  where 
|cA         |g         SC            latitude  was 
2*0        £«        P«6««             observed 

II 

2'o 

28 
29 

0    ' 

"4  30 
131     0 

•5 
u|  s           Places  where 
§  C           latitude  was 
PL4&H              observed 

4000 

4900  L.  0.  Tibuphu 

Luian 
Cnumik 

\  3«9  «S 

16700 

30 

X03     0 

Z0200 
4000 

2 

3 

4 

3«4  30 

309  30 
326  4a 

6300  L.  0.  Tashikang 
18400 
3500  L.  0.  Damakolok 

3x 
3a 

33 

69  30 
XO4     0 
X87   30 

1700 
4100 
600  L.  0.  Dunkhar 

5 

6 

31X 
312 

0 
30 

6700 

1700  L.  0.  Demckok 

34 

z8x    0 

4800 
34300  L.  0.  Tolling 

Demchok 

312  30 
224  30 
194  30 

zooo 

3900 

5390  L.  0.  Demchok-phu 

7 

8 

Route  of  second  and  third 

9 

186 

30 

8800 

Pandits— Barku  to  Shipki. 

lO 

169 

30 

aioo 

Barku 

229    0 

X0400 

II 

12 

178 
158 

0 
30 

SSoo 

4000  L.  0.  Deboche 

a 
3 

234  30 
244    0 

9500 
9500 

2x900 

4 

287    0 

3000 

»3 
M 

150  30 
197  30 

12300 
5300  L.  0.  Medokdiog 

5 

6 

30s    0 
290  30 

Z7OO 
Z7OO 

«5 
i6 

117 
z6o 

0 
30 

7200 

3500  L.  0.  Dilchachini 

7 
8 

234    0 
284  30 

3700 
3000 

8800 

9 

340    0 

3300  L.  0.  Puling 

'7 

i8 

150  30 
tS3    0 

20500 
6aoo  L.  0.  Lamoch« 

zo 

XX 

294  30 
389    0 

3000 
7900 

7500 

12 

292    0 

3500 

19 

20 

«67 
>34 

30 
0 

2500 

2600  L.  0.  Jiasumdo 

13 

«4 

335    0 
305    0 

4500 
3900 

31 
22 

206 

233 

0 
0 

12300 
800  L.  0.  Chokche 

»5 
z6 

333    0 
333    0 

1900 

X3300 

4x00 

»7 

345    0 

3300 

23 

33  A. 

317 
308 

0 
0 

2700 

5600  L.  0.  Rabgialinjir 

x8 
19 

332    0 
335    0 

4500  L.  0.  Rildighang 
2200 

*3 

143 

0 

1800 

20 

30X    0 

3300 

24 

25 

139 

Mt 

0 
30 

1500 

7600  L.  0.  Shangche 

21 
22 

398    0 
308    0 

9500 

7200  L.  0.  Ri 

26 

142 

0 

6200 
3600 

23 

355    0 

8500  L.  0.  Bridge 
19300 

27 

160 

0 

4x00 

«4 

324  30 

4600 

VL  3 


Number 
of  Statioi 

Forward 
Bearing 

•2 
«  S    Places  where 
S  g     latitude  was 
(Sfa      observed 

as 

27830 

3x00  L.  0.  DoDgkhang 
8800 

36 

983  0 

3400  L.  0.  Miang 
XX500 

97 

ai6  0 

4000 

98 

303  0 

500  L.  0.  Tlak 
3900 

99 

315  0 

3300 

30 

964  0 

8550  L.  0.  Kuak 
X3900  L.  0.  Shipid 

Route  of  second  and  third 
Pandits— Shipki  to  Mukpa. 


Shipki 

84  0 

X39a> 

3 

X35  0 

3300 

3 

X32   0 

9900 

4 

303   0 

500 

5 

167  30 

6600  L.  0.  Tiak 

6 

X73  30 

3800  L.  0.  Kuaog 
4500 

7 

333  30 

3800 

8 

305  0 

x6oo 

9 

X70  30 

4000  L.  0.  Sang 
X3300 

xo 

z6o  0 

9000 

II 

90  0 

5000  L.  0.  Sumna 
8600 

13 

133  0 

3300 

13 

X06  0 

3300 

14 

36  0 

330O 

*5 

53  30 

X3OO 

16 

zoi  30 

4700  L.  0.  Biar 
6300 

17 

X57  30 

3700 

18 

«  X36  30 

4500 

19 

139  0 

800  L.  0.  Sarang 
3800 

30 

«5«  45 

3700 

gcA 

S5'B 


31 

93 

"3 
»4 
a5 
36 

97 

28 

a9 
30 
3t 
3a 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4X 
4a 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Places  where 

latitude  was 

observed 


T 


1 


VI.  4 


Route  of  second  and  third 
Pandits— Gartqk  to  Chirkong. 


Number 
of  Sution 

Forward 
Bearing 

w  g    Places  where 
Q  g     latitude  was 
£&(«      observed 

Gartok 

>£ 

/ 
0 

9900  L.  0. 

2 

959 

0 

7500 

3 

2X3  30 

5800 

4 

259 

0 

8000 

5 

3«7 

0 

5200 

6 

292  30 

5200 

7 

3«5 

0 

8000 

8 

38s 

0 

4400 

9 

3»5 

0 

3200 

to 

270 

0 

2800 

XX 

309 

0 

X0500 

X2 

230 

0 

3500 

13 

306 

30 

3x00 

14 

270 

0 

X3SOO 

«S 

X46 

0 

17300 

i6 

169 

0 

x6ooo 

17 

95 

0 

4000  L.  0.  Dunkhar 

x8 

185 

X 

5200 

19 

X79 

0 

23700  L.  0.  Totling 

ao 

X23  30 

9x00 

21 

200 

0 

X7300 

22 

252  30 

6000  L.  0.  Manguang 

a3 

225 

0 

9000 

34 

242 

0 

7700 

as 

230 

0 

7500  L.  0.  Chixkong 

Route  of  third  Pandit — 

GlACHURUF  TO  JiACHAN. 


Giachttruf 

X55  0 

7900  L.  0. 

2 

90  0 

2600 

3 

X70  0 

5200 

4 

208  0 

2400 

S 

X98  0 

5600 

6 

X35  0 

9600 

7 
8 

9 
xo 

XX 


f^n 


&£ 


Places  where 

latitude  was 

observed 


o 
X24 


o 


xoooo  L.  O.  Lapta  Rebo 
X93    o     7000  L.  O.  Nagpo 

xoooo 
245  o  8900 
2x6  o  xx6oo 
X90   o    X8900  L.  O.  Jiachan 


Route —Milam  to  Gartok. 


Milam 

33  0 

6400 

2 

5  0 

9000 

3 

22  30 

2800 

4 

333  »o 

8aoo 

5 

30  0 

5000 

6 

26  20 

6x00 

7 

52  0 

2x500 

8 

48  40 

3600 

9 

90  0 

X400 

xo 

7X  40 

2900 

XX 

3830 

2500 

X2 

53  30 

X9500 

13 

46  0 

15400 

X4 

26  0 

X5400 

X5 

350  ao 

xx8oo 

x6 

358  xo 

7000 

X7 

26  0 

6700 

x8 

28  20 

2x00 

19 

72  90 

6000 

20 

32  ao 

6800 

2X 

3x8  20 

22600 

22 

322  xo 

X0500 

23 

3*5  40 

X0800 

a4 

335  0 

22900 

as 

3x9  0 

20200 

26 

L.  0.  Gaito 

VI.  5 


Route— Gartok  to  Milam. 


e 
6  3 


a6 

a? 
s8 

99 

30 

31 
3a 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4» 
4a 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 

5 

3 

3 
I 


Places  where 

latitude  wa^ 

observed 


o     / 
170  ao    Z0300  L.  O.    Gartok 

14Z  90      8800 
X55  30 


4300 

155  30  X0500 

196  ZO  Z2IOO 

335   O  3200 

335  30  31300 

33Z  30  6000 

X71  o  3500 

ao3  o  3500 

303  10  3500 

29 1  40  ZO5OO 

X70  50  3600 

300  O  IZOOO 


I  Namochi 


196    0 

3000 

»97  30 

7300 

194  30 

9700 

I  Pongpu 
JNagbo 


177  30  13800 

176    o  13000 

176    o  5700 

130  30  x6ioo 

173   O  X3400 


x66  o 
153  10 

309  30 

X85   O 

213  O 


7900 
8200  ) 

2800  '    "^  °**  previous 
90001'      "*"'*'    fr°°* 
6400  i       M"*" 
—      Milam 


Mean  Latitudes  of  Various 
Stations. 


Chojo-Gugti 

Giamchuphu 

Thankar 

Burkung 

Marku 

Dakniam 


3«  54  "7*5 
3a  36  57-5 
33  30  476 
3a  3a  53*x 
3a  3«  3"6 
3a  30    3'o 


Ralajung 

0     /      // 
33  27  53-6 

Ju  camp 

3a 

X8  33*8 

Gargunsa 

3a 

845-6 

Loagong 

3» 

57  45*6 

Dunkhar 

31 

4X  36'9 

Totling  Monastery  3X 

30    4*7 

Mangnang 

31 

31    47*3 

Tashikang 

3a  30  X3*x 

Damakolok 

3a 

38    97 

Demchok 

3a 

41  38-5 

Demchok-phu 

3a 

38  307 

Deboche 

3a  a9    8*7 

Medokding 

3a 

30  X4'o 

Dilchachini 

3a 

13    3*7 

Lamoche 

3a 

0478 

Giasumdo 

31 

59  43'o 

Chokche 

31 

S3  s8-3 

Rabjialing 

31 

S3  370 

Shangche 

31 

49  i6'o 

Tibuphee 

31 

43    07 

Barku 

31 

25  5a  0 

Puling 

3» 

3o  ao'2 

Rildighang 

31 

3»     P'9 

Ri 

31 

36  585 

Bridge  Satlaj 

31 

4X     8'o 

Dongkhang 

31 

45  49'7 

Miang 

3' 

47  16-3 

Tiak 

31 

46  59*5 

Shipki 

3X 

48  25-6 

Kuang 

3» 

43  5a-6 

Sumna 

3x 

36  43*a 

Biar  or  Bekar 

3« 

37  3a'i 

Sarang 

31 

34  10-3 

Changjam 

31 

t7  x8-6 

Nonam 

31 

«o  33'4 

Nilung 

31 

6  X7-9 

Mukpa 

31 

3  io'8 

Lapurebo 

33 

0  33*0 

Jiachan 

3a 

5  a7-3 

Nagpo 

31 

53  «9"a 

VI. 


Abstract  from  Observations  for  Latitude  taken  with 
6-INCH  Sextants. — Nos.  44  and  45. 
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VII.  I 


RECORD 

N?  VIL 

ABSTRACT  FROM  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE 
BOILING  POINT  TAKEN  IN  THE  ROUTE- 
SURVEY  OF  THIBET. 


No.  of 
Station 

Action. 
Date 

Watch 
Time 

Therm.      i 

Therm. 

Height 

Place 

No. 

Boiling 
Point 

No. 
30 

In  Air 

above 
Sea 

• 

z 

June  a8 
July    4 

5  4a  P.M. 

Badrinath 

aa 

i95'40  1 

6o'o 

xoa84 

a 

8  30A.ii. 

Mana 

»> 

X05X0 
xBa'o     1 

•I 

64*0 

X05X0 

I 

»     a8 

9    0    „ 

Crest  of  pan 

30 

38 

370 

18576 

t*     30 

Noon 

Lumarti 

>» 

'BsS     , 
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A    CATALOGUE    OF 

SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES 

MADE  AND  SOLD  BY 

G.  BAKER,  m  &  245,  HIGH  H0L60RN,  LONDON,  W.G. 

{Opposite  Day  dr»  Martin's),     Established  1765. 
TBANSIT  THEODOLITES. 

£,     s.     d. 
A  first-rate  6-in.  Transit  Theodolite,  either  bronzed  or  bright,  of  the  highest 
possible  finish;  with  vertical  circle,  horizontal  limb,  and  verniers, 
divided  on  silver  to  20m'.     The  clamping  and  tangent  adjustments  of 
the  most  approved  make;    with  erecting  and  inverting  eye-pieces, 
tripod-stand,  mahogany  case,  and  fittings  complete         ...from  £2^  to  26  10    o 

A  ditto,  without  the  vertical  arc       from  £22,  10s.  to  24  10    o 

A  5-in.  Transit  Theodolite,  with  vertical  circle,  horizontal  limb,  and 
verniers,  divided  on  silver  to  30m' ;  and  in  all  other  respects  precisely 

similar  to  the  above,  complete from  £22.  los,  to  24  10    o 

A  ditto,  without  the  vertical  arc         from  £21.  to  22  10    o 

A  4-in.  ditto,  with  vertical  arc,  &c.,  divided  on  silver  as  above  from  £20,  to  22  10    o 

Ditto,  ditto,  without  vertical  arc        from  £iS.  los.  to  21    o    o 

Brass  Triangles  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned,  for  tunnelling,  mining,  &c. 

where  the  ordinary  stand  cannot  be  used  126 

Strong  Leather  Cases  for  any  of  the  preceding  from    150 

THEODOLITES. 

A  first-rate  6-in  Theodolite,  either  bronzed  or  bright,  of  the  highest  possible 
finish;  with  vertical  arc,  horizontal  limb,  and  verniers  divided  on 
silver  to  20m'.  The  clamping  and  tangent  adjustments  of  the  most 
approved  make ;  with  erecting  and  inverting  eye-pieces,  tripod  stand, 
mahogany  case,  and  fittings,  complete 24    00 

A  first-rate  5 -inch  Theodolite,  divided  on  silver  to  30m',  in  every  other 
respect  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding  

A  ditto  4-in.  Theodolite,  divided  on  silver  to  30m* 

Strong  leather  Outside  Cases,  with  straps  for  ditto from 

LEVELS. 

A  best  i2-in.  Gravatt's  Dumpy  Level,  either  bronzed  or  bright ;  with  extra 
eye-piece,  tripod  stand,  mahogany  case,  and  fittings  complete 

A  ditto,  with  silver  ring  compass        

A  14-in.  Dumpy  Level,  similar  to  the  above 

A  ditto,  with  silver  ring  compass        

A  Portable  lo-in.  Dumpy  Level,  suitable  for  Builders',  road,  draining,  and 
agricultural  purposes,  &c. ;  with  parallel  plates,  tripod  stan^  and 
mahogany  case  complete 

Drainage  Levels  of  all  descriptions,  kept  in  stock,  or  made  to  order   from 

Strong  Leather  Outside  Cases,  with  straps,  for  the  above  instruments  ^^zv 

Contouring,  or  Reflecting  Levels,  with  divided  arc  to  show  gradients 

Abney's  Improved  ditto...         

Leather-covered  cases  for  ditto from 

Masons,  Builders^  Carpenters,  zxA  PUUelayer^  Levels^  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 

from    020 
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C.  Baker's  List  of  Surv^ing  Instruments^  &c. 


LEVELLINa  STAVEa 

£,    s.    d. 
Sopwith's  portable  14-fl.  Sliding  Staff,  made  of  the  best  seasoned  Maho- 
gany, French-polished,  and  strongly  bound  with  brass  I  15    o 

Ditto,  screwed  throughout,  for  India  and  tropical  climates 2    o    o 

i6-ft.  ditto  ditto  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...25^ 

14-ft.  ditto  Extra  Strong,  and  Screwed  throughout,  with  painted  face  and 

ni£urcs  ••«  •«•  •••  •••  •■•  •••  •■•  •••  *••     s  Xw     w 

16-ft.  ditto  ditto ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3    ^   '^ 

Extra  Sets  of  Papers,  in  English,  or  Metres,  per  set 020 

Leather-bound  Canvas  Cases  for  any  of  above         /rom    010    o 

Levelling  Staves,   in  every  variety  of  pattern,   made  to  order,  repaired, 
repainted,  or  repapered,  at  the  lowest  prices, 

PICKETS  or  BANGING  POLES. 

Pickets,  or  Ranging  Poles,  shod  with  iron,  painted  in  two  or  three  colours, 

6-il.  (paint^  in  feet)         each  026 

8-ft.  ditto  ditto  ...        ...         ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ,^  030 

I o-ft.  ditto  ditto...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ,,  040 

10  Link  ditto  ditto        „  033 

Hooks  to  ditto  for  Chains,  2s.  extra. 

ANEBOID     BABOMETEBS. 

FOR  ASCERTAINING  ALTITUDE,  &c. 
Beautifully-finished  Compensated  Watch-form  Aneroid  Barometer,  with 

E 1 X C  wrtoC  «••  •••  ••■  ■••  •*•  •••  •■•  *••  .•■        ^     m \^       \M 

Beautifully-finished  Compensated  Watch-form  Aneroid  Barometer,  with 

altitude  scale         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    3  15    c> 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  revolving  altitude  scale 4    o    o 

A  very  portable  ditto,  I  i  inch  in  diameter,  in  silver  case 5     5    o 

Best  make  Pocket-Size  Aneroid  Barometer,  24  inches  in  diameter,  with 

metallic  dial,  and  compensated,  in  case 2  15 

Ditto  ditto,  with  altitude  scale  3    o 

Ditto  ditto,  with  revolving  altitude  scale       3    3 

Ditto,  Hutchinson's  pattern 3    3 

Very  superior  Aneroid  Barometer  (ordinary  size)  with  plate-glass  front  and 

raisied  dial,  and  divided  to  y^  of  an  inch,  with  index 3  17    6 

Ditto  ditto,  with  raised  dial,  compensated,  and  divided  to  -j^  of  an  inch, 

with  altitude  scale  and  revolving  index from    4  10    o 

N.B. — ^This  instrument  is  adapted  for  ascertaining  altitudes  very  accurately, 
and  is  most  useful  to  the  Surveyor,  as  a  preliminary  instrument 
for  taking  levels,  as  it  will  show  sufficiently  distinct  the  variations 
to  I  yard. 

Ordinary  Aneroid  Barometers...  from    i  10    o 

Leather  Cases  and  Slings  to  either  of  the  above,  from  ^s,  6d,  each. 

Portable  Thermometer from     036 

Boiling-point  Apparatus,  for  determining  elevations,  consisting  of  a  copper 
vessel  and  stand,  two  thermometers  divided  to  1^  of  a  degree,  and 
leather  sling  case from    3  10    o 

POCKET    MAGNETIC   COMPASSES. 

Pocket  Magnetic  Compasses  from  2s.  6ii.  each. 

Ditto,  watch-form,  with  Agate  Cap,  Bar,  Needle  and  Stop,  in  German 
Silver,  from  12s.  each. 


C.  Baker's  List  of  Surveying  Instruments ^  &c. 


POCKET  MAGNETIC  COMPASSES  (continued). 

Singer's  Patent  Magnetic  Compasses,  plain /rom  o    36 

Ditto  ditto,  with  German  Silver  watch-form  cases from  012    6 

Geological  Compasses from  o  10    6 

ANEMOMETEBS. 

Biram*s  Anemometer,  for  ascertaining  the  currents  of  air  in  mines,  air- 
shafts,  &c.,  pocket  size     25^ 

o-in  ditto*     •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••  3  ^ 

M^^U^m     VUHU                         •••                      ■••                       •■•                      •••                       ••>                       •■•                       •■■                      •■•                       •••  im          \^          ^^ 

Lowne's  improved  portable  Anemometer,  with  two  Dials,  r^stering  to 

JlyxA/w    ICwL*         •■•                      ■••                      •••                      •••                      mm «                      •••                      •••                      •••                       •••  ^           ^           V 

Ditto,  ditto,  5  Dials      400 

Either  of  the  "above  can  be  supplied  to  read  metrically  at  5s.  extra. 
Darcys  Current  Meter  (Pitot's  improved),  to  determine  the  velocity  of 

currents  of  water    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  600 

PBISMATIC    COMPASSES 

A  superior  3-in.  plain  Prismatic  Compass,  with  self-acting  stop     i  12    6 

A  ditto            ditto           Ditto,  with  azimuth  glasses         2    5    o 

A  superior  si-in.  plain  Prismatic  Compass,  with  self-acting  stop 2    2    o 

A  ditto           ditto           Ditto,  with  azimuth  glasses         2  12    6 

A  ditto  ditto  Ditto,  with  azimuth  glasses  and  silver  divided  ring 

from  3  10    o 

Hutchinson's  improved  3-in.  plain  ditto        I  10    o 

The    Improved    Prismatic    Compass,    with   divided    Circle    Clinometer 

attached,  to  take  vertical  angles 220 

Leather  Cases,  with  sling  straps,  for  ditto     fivm  066 

Stands  for  ditto,  with  bsdl  and  socket  joint i  10    o 

BOX  SEXTANTS,  fto. 

A  highly- finished  Box  Sextant,  divided  on  silver,  with  silver  vernier       ...  3    3    o 

A  ditto  ditto,  with  sun-glasses  complete        376 

A  ditto  ditto,  with  telescope 3  '5    o 

A  ditto  ditto,  with  supplementary  arc from  400 

Leather  cases,  with  sling  straps          from  070 

A  highly-finished  metal  NAXJTICAIi   SEXTANT,  divided  on  silver  to 
10  seconds,  with  silver  vernier,  extra  telescopes,  mahogany  case  and 

fittings  complete,  as  recommended  by  the  Admiralty  for  Cadets       ...  5  15    o 

A  ditto  ditto,  larger  size                      880 

A  ditto  ditto,  with  double  frames        12  12    o 

Artificial  Horizons  of  all  descriptions from  i  10    o 

CBOSS  STAVES  AND  OPTICAL  SQUABES. 

Brass  Octagon  Cross  Staves,  with  socket  for  stand from  060 

Circular  Brass  ditto,  with  divided  circle  and  vernier,  rack  adjustment  and 

compass      ^    from  I  12    6 

Optical  Square o  15    o 

Ditto  ditto,  with  adjustment 100 

PEDOMETEBS  AND  PASSOMETEBS. 

Pedometers  in  silver  cases,  for  ascertaining  distances  by  walking...   from  200 

Passometers,  with  three  dials  registering  to  25,000  paces,  in  silver  cases...  450 


C.  Baker^s  List  of  Surveying  Instruments,  Src. 


LAHD  CHAINS.                       £.  s,  d. 

50-fl.  Land  Chain,  with  circolar  rings        ^,  to  o    7  o 

66-ft  ditto                       ditto                      (a,  too    8  6 

loo-ft.  ditto                      ditto                      lOr.  too  i'^  o 

50-ft.  Improved  ditto,  with  oval  rings         080 

66-ft.  ditto                      ditto                      o  10  o 

loo-ft.  ditto                       ditto                      p  15  o 

50-ft.  Extra  Stout  ditto,  with  massive  brass  handles         010  6 

66-ft.  ditto                      ditto                      o  12  6 

lOO-ft.  ditto  ditto  100 

French  20-M^tre  Land  Chains           o  10  o 

Ditto               ditto               extra  strong       o  12  6 

^\rro inS,  per  sex  •••         •••         •••         •••  ■•.         ...         ••.         •••         •••     u     \.  o 

FATEITT  TEMFSBED  STEEIi  CHAINS. 

50-ft.  Patent  tempered  Steel  Chain,  very  light  and  portable         o  10  6 

66-ft.  ditto  ditto           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  o  15  o 

lOO-ft.  ditto  ditto ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  o  17  6 

Standard  Chains  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

TAPES. 

3-ft.  to  6-ft.  Portable  Spring  Pocket  Tapes  ...        .«.        ...    from  026 

33-ft.  Improved  Waterproof  Tape,  in  leather  case o    4    6 

5o.ft.  ditto  ditto  from  ^,  to  080 

66-ft.  ditto  ditto  fivm^s.  6d.  to  o  10    o 

loo-ft.  ditto  ditto  fivmios.to  o  12    o 

33.ft.  Chesterman's  Patent  Metallic  Tape,  in  feet,  inches,  and  decimals 

or  nniu>    ■■•    •••    •••  •••    •••    ••■    •••    •••  ••«  %^     w  ^3 

50-ft.  ditto  ditto           ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...080 

66-ft.  ditto  ditto           ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     o  10    o 

lOO-ft.  ditto  ditto           ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     o  14    o 

Common  Tapes  of  all  descriptions  from    026 

New  Tapes  fitted  to  Old  Cases, 

PATENT    8TEEI1    TAPES. 

20-ft.  Patent  Steel  Tape         o  13  o 

33'ft>  ditto        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  o  16  o 

4C^ft.  ditto        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  o  19  o 

Sw*l»*  UltvO        •••        ••■        •■•        •••        ••■        ■■•        ••■        ••■        ■••     m  2    O 

Vw^lL*  xXaHw       ••■        ••«        •••        •••        •••        «••        •••        •••        •••    A    O    \3 

J[Ow*H«  QIllO      •■■      «••      •••      •■■      •••      ••»      ••■      ■••      •••   Z   O   O 

Pocket  ditto,  3  feet  and  upwards,  with  spmg,fivm  4s.  each, 
%*  All  the  above  are  kept  in  Stocky  divided  decimally ^  and  according  to  the 
French,  Spanish^  Portuguese,  and  other  Foreign  Systems. 

C.    BAKER,    OPTICIAN, 

244  &  245,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

An  Extensive  Assortment'  of  Second-hand  Transits,  Theodolites,  Levels, 
and  other  instruments,  by  the  most  esteemed  makers,  always  in  stock,  at  Uie  Lowest 
Prices. 

All  kinds  of  Mathematical,  Optical,  and  Drawing  Instruments  Repaired  or  Altered  on 

the  Fretftises  with  Punctuality  and  Despatch, 

N.B. — Seoond-Hand  Instrumeiits  purchased  or  taken  in  Ezchan^. 

Comitry  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Cash,  or  Post-Office  Order  payable  at  the 

High  Holbom  Branch. 
Cheques  crossed  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 


I- 


London,  November^  1882. 
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INCLUDING   MANY   NEW   AND   STANDARD  WORKS  IN 

ENGINEERING,  ARCHITECTURE,  AGRICULTURE, 

MATHEMATICS,  MECHANICS,  SCIENCE,  ETC. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CROSBY  LOGK^WOOD  &  CO., 

7,  STATIONERS'-HALL   COURT,  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C. 


ENGINEERING,   SURVEYING,  ETC. 


Humberts  New  Work  on  Water-Supply. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  the  WATER-SUPPLY 
of  CITIES  and  TOWNS.  By  William  Humber,  A.-M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.  Illustrated  with  50  Double  Plates, 
I  Single  Plate,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  upwards  of  250  Wood- 
cuts, and  containing  400  pages  of  Text.  Imp.  4to,  6/.  6f.  elegantly 
and  substantially  half-bound  in  morocco. 

List  0/  Contents : — 


I.  Hbtorical  Sketch  of  some  of  the 
means  that  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  Cities  and  Towns.— 
II.  Water  and  th^  Foreign  Matter  usually 
associated  with  it. — III.  Rainfall  and 
Evaporation. — IV.  Springs  and  the  water- 
bearing formations  of  various  districts. — 
V.  Measurement  and  Estimation  of  the 
Flow  of  Water.— VI.  On  the  Selection  of 
the  Source  of  Supply.— VII.  Wells.- 
VIII.  Reservoirs. — I  A.  The  Purification 
of   Water. — X-    Pumps. — XI.    Pumping 


Machinery.— XII.  Conduits. — XIII.  Dis- 
tribution of  Water. — XIV.  Meters.  Ser- 
vice Pipes,  and  House  Fittings. — Xv.  The 
Law  and  Economy  of  Water  Works.— 
XVI.  Constant  and  Intermittent  Supply. 
— ^XVII.  Description  of  Plates. — Appen- 
dices, ^ving  Tables  of  Rates  of  Supply, 
Velocities,  &c.  &c.,  together  with  Specie- 
cations  of  several  Works  illustrated,  among 
which  will  be  found : — Aberdeen,  bideford, 
Canterbury,  Dundee,  Halifax,  Lambeth, 
Rotherham,  Dublin,  and  others 


"  The  most  systematic  and  valuable  work  upon  water  supply  hitherto  produced  in 
English,  or  in  any  other  language  ....  Mr.  Humber' s  worlc  is  characterised  almost 
throughout  by  an  exhausliveness  much  more  distinctive  of  French  and  Germau  than 
of  English  technical  treatises."— ^x^m^rr. 

Humberts  Great  Work  on  Bridge  Construction. 

A  COMPLETE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  CAST  and 
WROUGHT-IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  indudine 
Iron  Foundations.  In  Three  Parts — Theoretical,  Practical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  William  Humber,  A.  -M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  M.  Inst. 
M.E.  Third  Edition,  with  115  Double  Plates.  In  2  vols.  imp.  4to, 
6/.  i6r.  6^.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


« 


'A  book — and  particularly  a  large  and  costly  treatise  lixe  Mr.  Humber's — which 
has  reached  its  third  edition  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  establislied  its  own 
reputation.  ** —Engineering, 


WORKS  IN  ENGINEERING,   SURVEYING,   ETC, 


Humberts  Modem  Engineering. 

A  RECORD  of  the  PROGRESS  of  MODfeRN  ENGINEER. 
ING.  First  Series.  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hy- 
draulic, Railway,  Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c.  By 
William  Humbsr,  A.-M.  Inst  C.E.,  &c.  Imp.  4to,  with 
36  Double  Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale,  and  Portrait  of  John 
Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  descriptive  Letter-press,  Speci- 
fications, &c.     3/.  31.  half  morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams, 


Victoria  Sution  and  Roof.  L.  B.  &  S. 
C.  R.  (8 plates);  Southport  Pier  (2  plates); 
Victoria  Station  and  Roof,  L.  C.  &  D.  and 
G.  W.  R.  (6  plates) ;  Roof  of  Cremome 
Music  Hall ;  Bridge  over  G.  N.  Railway ; 
Roof  of  Station,  Dutch  Rhenish  Bail  (2 


«« 


plates) :  Bridge  over  the  Thames,  West 
London  Exteubion  Railway  (^  ^'^^ '  ^'' 
mour  Plates  :  Suspension  Bn<^;e,  Thames 
(4  plates) :  The  Allen  Encine  ;  Suspension 
Bridge,  Avon  (3  plates; ;  Undei^ground 
Railway  (3  plates). 
Handsomely  lithographed  and  printed.  It  will  find  favour  with  many  who  desire 
to  preserve  in  a  permanent  form  copi^  of  the  plans  and  spediications  prepared  for  tho 
guidance  of  the  contractors  for  many  important  engineering  works."— i^M^fXMifr. 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Second 
Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Doable  Plates,  Portrait  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, C.E.,  &C.,  and  descriptive  Letterpress,   Specifications, 

&c     3/.  3r.  half  morocca 

List  of  the  Platts  and  Diagrams. 
Birkenhead  Docks,  Low  Water  Basin 
(15  plates) ;  Charing  Cross  Station  Roof. 
C  C.  Railway  (3  plates} ;  Digswell  Via- 
duct, G.  N.  Railway ;  Robbery  Wood 
Viaduct,  G.  N.  Railway  ;  Ir*n  Permanent 
Way;  Clydach  Viaduct,  Merthyr,  Tre- 
degar, and  Abergavenny  Railway  ;  Ebbw 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Third 
Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  40  Double  Plates,  Portrait  of  J.  R.  M 'Clean, 
Esq.,  late  rres.  Inst.  C.E,  and  descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifica- 
tions, dec.     3/.  31.  half  morocca 

List  oftkt  Plates  and  Diagrams* 


Viaduct.  Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Aberiga- 
venny  Railway ;  College  Wood  Viaduct, 
Cornwall  Railway  ;  Dublin  Winter  Palace 
Roof  (3  plates)  ;  Bridge  over  the  Thames, 
L.  C  and  D.  Railway  (6  plates) ;  Albert 
Harbour,  Greenock  (4  plates). 


Main  Drainagb,  Mbtrofolis 
i^ortASide. — Map  showing  Interception 
of  Seweis ;  Middle  Level  Sewer  (a  plates •; 
Outfall  Sewer,  Bridge  over  River  Lea  (3 
plates);  Outiall  Sewer,  Bridge  over  Marsh 
Lane,  North  Woolwich  Railway,  and  Bow 
and  Barking  Railway  Junction ;  Outfall 
Sewer,  Brioce  over  Bow  and  Barking 
Railway  (3  plates);  Outfall  Sewer,  Bridge 
over  Hast  London  Waterworks'  Feeder 
(a  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer,  Reservoir  (a 
plates);  Outfall  Sewer,  Tumbling  Bay 
and  Outlet ;  Outfall  Sewer,  Penstocks. 
SffutJk  Side. — Outfall  Sewer,  Bermondsey 


Branch  (a  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer,  Resei^ 
voir  and  Oittlet  (4  plates) :  Outfall  Sewer, 
Filth  Hoist;  Sections  of  Sewen  (North 
and  South  SidesX 

Thames  Embankmsnt.— rSectkn  oC 
River  Wall ;  Steamboat  Pier.  Westminster 
(a  plates) ;  Landing  Stain  between  Cha- 
ring Cross  and  Waterloo  Bridges  ;  Yoric 
Gate  (a  plates) ;  Overflow  and  Outlet  at 
Savoy  Street  Sewer  (3  plates) ;  Steamboat 
Pier,  Waterloo  Bridge  (1  plates);  Junc- 
tion of  Sewers,  Plans  and  Sections ;  GoUies, 
Plans  and  Sections ;  Rolling  Stock ;  Gra- 
nite smd  Iron  Forts. 


HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Fourth 
Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Portndt  of  John  Fowler, 
Esq.,  late  Vte&,  Inst.  C.E.,  and  descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifica- 
tions, &C.    3^1  3r.  half  morocco. 

List  oftkt  Plates  and  Diagrams, 


Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station,  Main 
I>rainase,  Metropolis  (4  plates) ;  Barrow 
Docks  Is  plates) ;  Manquis  Viaduct,  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso  Railway  (a  plates) ; 
Adam's  Locomotive,  St.  Helen's  Canal 
Railway  (a  plates) ;  Cannon  Street  Station 
Roof.  Channg  Cross  Railway  (3  plates) ; 
Road  Bridce  over  the  River  Moka  (a 
plates).  Telegraphic  Apparatus  fur  Meso- 


potamia ;  Viaduct  over  the  River  Wye, 
Midland  Railway  (3  plates) :  St.  German's 
Viaduct,  Comvndl  Kailway  (a  plates) ; 
Wrought-Iron  Cylinder  for  DivinrBell ; 
Millwall  Docks  (6  plates) ;  Milroy's  Patent 
Excavator,  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
(6  platen)  ;  Harbours,  Porta,  and  Break- 
waters (3  plxUesX 
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Strains,  Formula  &  Diagrams  for  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  for  the  CALCULATION  of  STRAINS 
in  GIRDERS  and  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES,  and  their 
STRENGTH  ;  consisting  of  Fonnulse  and  Corresponding  Diagrams^ 
with  numerous  Details  for  Practical  Application,  &c  B7  William 
HUMBER,  A.-M.  lust  C.E.,  &C.  Third  Edition.  With  nearly 
100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  Crown  8to,  *js.  6d,  cloth. 
"  The  system  of  employing  diagrams  as  a  sobstitDte  for  complex  computatioBS 

is  one  justly  coming  into  great  favour,  and  in  that  re^tct  Mr.  Uuaber's  volimie  is 

fully  up  to  the  times.** — EngiMfering. 

Strains. 

THE    STRAINS    ON    STRUCTURES   OF    IRONWORK; 

with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.   By  F.  W.  Shbilds, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.  Royal  8vo,  $s.  cloth. 

"The  student  cannot  find  a  better  book  on  this  subject  thanMr.Sheilds'.** — Engineer. 

Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  Materials^  enlarged, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS, 
with  Roles  for  application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of 
Suspension  Bridges,  Railways,  &c. ;  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
Power  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  the  effect  of  Inclined  Planes 
and  Gradients.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow, 
P\R.S.  The  whole  arranged  and  edited  by  W.  Humber,  A-M. 
Inst  C.E.  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates,  \%s,  cloth. 
"  The  standard  treatise  upon  tlus  particular  subject." — Engineer, 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  the  STRENGTH  of  CAST  IRON 
and  OTHER  METALS.  By  T.  Tredgold^  CE.  5th  Edition. 
To  which  are  added,  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Strength,  &c., 
of  Cast  Iron,  by  E.  Hodgkinson,  F.R.S.     8vo,  12s,  dodu 

*^^  Hodgkinson's  Researches,  separate,  price  6f.   . 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS,  and  FORMULAE 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notdnes,  Weiis, 
Pipes,  ai^  Rivers.  With  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General 
Imbnnation  on  Rain-fall,  Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage^ 
Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill  Power.  By  John  Neville, 
Civil  Engineer,  M.R.LA.  Third  Edition,  carefiiUy  revised,  with 
considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  14;.  cloth. 

"Undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  elaborate  compilation." — Iron. 

**  Alike  valuable  to  students  and  en^neen  in  piacdce." — Mining  youmoL 

River  Engineering. 

RIVER  BARS :  Notes  on  the  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  on 
their  Treatment  by  '  Induced  Tidal  Scour,*  with  a  Description  ot 
the  Successfiil  Reduction  by  this  Method  of  the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By 
I.  J.  Mann^  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board.  With  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  ^s,  6d,  cluth. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC  MANUAL.  Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and 
Explanatory  Text  Intended  as  a  Guide  in  Hydraulic  Calculations 
and  Field  Operations.  By  Lowis  D*A.  Jackson.  Fourth 
Edition.  Rewritten  and  Enlai^ed.  Large  Crown  8vo.  \InthepresA. 
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Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 
LEVELLING ;  showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway 
and  Civil  Engineering,  in  the  Construction  of  Roads ;  with  Mr. 
Tblfo&d's  Rules  for  the  same.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms, 
F.G.S.,  M.  Inst  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  very  carefully  revised,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting  out 
Railway  Curves,  and  Mr.  Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  I^jring 
out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo^ 
%s,  6d,  doth.  \*  Trautwine  on  Curves,  separate,  tr. 

"  The  text-book  on  leveUinc  in  most  of  our  engineerins  schoob  and  coUeges.^-^ 

Practical  Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING :  Explaining  in  detail  the  Setting 
out  of  the  Works,  Shaft-sinking  and  Heading-Driving,  Ranging 
the  Lines  and  Levelling  under  Ground,  Sub- Excavating,  Timbenng, 
and  the  Construction  of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels  with  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for,  and  the  Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  the 
work.  By  F.  W.  Simms,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M. I. C.E.  Imp.  8vo, 
with  21  Folding  PUtes  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  30J.  cloth. 
"  It  has  been  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  text-book  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clark 
has  added  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  hooV.*'-'Enginter, 

Steam. 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and  Port- 
able. Being  an  Extension  of  Sewell's  Treatise  on  Steam.  By  D. 
Kinnear  Clark,  M.I. C.E.    Second  Edition.     i2mo,  41.  cloth. 

Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By  Henry  Law,  M.  Inst  C.E. 
Including  a  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Engineering,  by  George  R. 
Burnell,  M.I.CE.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  with  large  additions 
on  Recent  Practice  in  Civil  Engineering,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.    i2mo,  71.  6</.,  cloth  boards. 

Gas^L  ighting. 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS  :  a  Catechism  of  Gas- 
Lighting  for  Householders,  Gasfitters,  Millowners,  Architects, 
Engineers,  &c  By  R.  Wilson,  CE.  2nd  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

Bridge  Construction  in  Masonry y  Timber,  &  Iron. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION  IN  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  AND  IRON ;  consisting  of 
46  Plates  from  the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  sdect 
Works.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  the  Practice  of  Setting  out  Works, 
with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.  Imp.  4to,  2/.  12/.  6^  haS-moroccow 
"A  vork  of  the  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  HaskoU's  experience,  must  prove 
invaluable.    The  tables  of  estimates  considerably  enhance  its  value."— J^V'^Kf'vif. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES,  showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Vaids 
of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &a,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an 
average  of  80  feet.  By  Joseph  Broadbent,  C.E.,  and  Fran'CIS 
C^MPiN,  C.E.     Cr.  8vo,  oblong,  51.  doth. 
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Tramways  and  their  Working. 

TRAMWAYS  :  their  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING. 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  M.LC.E.  Supplementary  Volume; 
recording  the  Progress  recently  made  in  the  Design  and  Construc- 
tion of  Tramways,  and  in  the  Means  of  Locomotion  by  Mechanical 
Power.     With  Wood  Engravings.      8vo,  I2J.  doth. 

Tramways  and  their  Working. 

TRAMWAYS:  their  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  With  Wood  En- 
gravings, and  thirteen  folding  Plates.  The  Complete  Work,  in 
2  vols.,  Large  Crown  8vo,  301.  cloth. 
**  AH  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  all  railway  engineers  have  turned 
Co  the  author's  work  '  Railway  Machinery.'" — The  Engineer. 

Pioneer  Engineering. 

PIONEER  ENGINEERING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 
Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New 
Countries.  By  Edward  Dobson,  A.I.C.E.  With  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Revised  Edition.  i2mo,  5^.  cloth. 
*'  a  workmanlixe  production,  and  one  without  possession  of  which  no  man  should 
start  to  encounter  the  duties  of  a  pioneer  engineer.^' — AtAenaum. 

Steam  Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  T.  M. 
GOODEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "The  Principles 
of  Mechanics,"  "The  Elements  of  Mechanism,"  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s,  doth. 
"  Mr.  Goodeve's  text-book  is  a  work  of  which  every  youn^  engineer  should  pos- 
sess himself."— JI/mwv^  ^ffuma/. 

Steam. 

THE  SAFE  USE  OF  STEAM  :  containing  Rules  for  Unpro- 
fessional Steam  Users.    By  an  Engineer.  4th  Edition.  Sewed,  6d. 
**  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  explosions  would 
become  sensations  by  their  niity/'—EMgiisA  MechoMie, 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY  :  Comprising  Instructions  for  the 
Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron,  in  the  Fitting-Shop,  Foundry, 
and  Boiler- Yard.  Arranged  expressly  for  the  use  of  Draughts- 
men, Students,  and  Foremen  Engineers.  By  Francis  Camfin, 
C.E.     i2mo.  3 J.  6d,  cloth.  \Just  published. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING:  Comprising  Metallurgy, 
Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinery,  Manu- 
facture of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c   By  F.  Campin,  C.E.  3^.  cloth. 

Works  of  Construction. 

MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION :  a  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of 
Works  of  Construction.  By  F.  Campin, C.E.  i2mo.  3^.  6d.  cL  brds. 

Iron  Bridges,  Girders,  Roofs,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  IRON 
TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS, 
ROOFS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS.  By  F.  Campin,  C.E.  i2mo,3j. 
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Boiler  Construction^ 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE  BOOK: 
Boiler  Construction.  By  Nelson  Foley,  Cardiff,  late  Assistant 
Manager  Palmer's  Engine  Works,  Jarrow.  With  29  fiill-page 
Lithographic  Diagrams.    Folio  7.\s,  half-bound. 

Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  srdEd.  Imp.  8vo,  Sf.doth. 

Oblique  Bridges. 

A  PRACTICAL  and  THEORETICAL  ESSAY  on  OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES,  with  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  Geo.  Watson 
Buck,  M.  I.  C.  E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson 
Buck,  M.I.C.E.  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Dia- 
grams for  Facilitating  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Bridges,  by 
W.  H.  Barlow, M.I.C.E.  Royal  8vo,  I2J. cloth. 
*'  The  standard  text  book  for  all  engineers  regardks  skew  arches.**— •f^^^mMr. 

Gas  and  Gasworks. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GASWORKS  AND  THE 
MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL-GAS. 
Originally  written  by  S.  Hughes,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition.  Re-written 
and  enlarged,  by  W.  Richards,  C.E.     i2mo,  5^.  cloth. 

Waterworks  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

WATERWORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of  CITIES  and  TOWNS, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  Eng- 
land as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By  S.  Hughes.  4J.  6^.  doth. 

Locomotive- Engine  Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING ;  a  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael 
Reynolds,  M.  S.  E.  Fifth  Edition.  Comprising  A  KEY  TO  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.8vo,4J.6rf.cL 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  sapplicd  it  wdl." — Engineer. 

The  Engineer^  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER,  FIREMAN, 
AND  ENGINE-BOY.    By  M.  Reynolds.     Crown  8vo,  4f.  6</. 

Stationary  Engine  Driving. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING.  A  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  Charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Rey- 
nolds. Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  4J.  W.  doth.  \Ju5t  published. 

Engine- Driving  Life. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE  ;  or  Stirring  Adventures  and  Inci- 
dents in  the  Lives  of  Locomotive  Engine- JDrivers.  By  Michael 
Reynolds.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth. 

Continuous  Railway  Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  their  Construc- 
tion and  Performance.  With  copious  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Tables.    By  Michael  Reynolds.     Large  Crown  Svo.  9^.  cloth. 

\yust  published. 
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Construction  of  Iron  BeamSy  Pillars^  &c. 

IRON  AND  HEAT  ;  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 
construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the 
Action  of  Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.  By  J.  Armouk,  CE.   31. 

Fire  Engineering. 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE  BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Manage- 
ment ;  Remarks  on  Fire- Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Presenration  of 
Life  from  Fire ;  Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English 
Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ;  Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.,  &a 
By  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.  With  numerous  lUustiationsy 
handsomely  printed,  544  pp.,  demy  8vo,  l/.  4/.  cloth. 
"  We  can  most  heartily  commend  this  book.'*— J?NtjpiiM#rr>(^. 

"Mr.  Young's  book  on  '  Fire  Engines  and  Fire  Brigades*  contains  a  mass  of 
information,  which  has  been  collected  from  a  varietjr  of  sources.  The  subject  is  so 
intensely  interesting  and  usefiil  that  it  demands  consideration." — Building  Ntvn, 

Trigonometrical  Surveying. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Geo- 
graphical and  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Recon- 
naissance, Levelling,  &c.,  with  the  most  useful  Problems  iu  Geodesy 
and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  Li£UT.-Gen.  Fromb,  R.E.,  late  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlai^ed,  and 
partly  Re- written.  By  Captain  Charles  Warren,  R.E.  With 
19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  idr.  cloth. 

TcJ>les  of  Curves. 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  and  MULTIPLES 
for  setting  out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  By  Alexander 
Beazeley,  M.  Inst  C.E.  S^ond  Edition.  Printed  on  48  Cards, 
and  sold  in  a  doth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  31.  dd, 
**  Each  table  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  whicl^  being  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves 
die  hands  free  to  manipulate  the  instrument." — Engineer. 

*'.  Very  handy  ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these 
cards,  which  he  puts  into   his   own  card-case,  and   leaves  the   rest  behind." — 

Engineering  Fieldwork.  \Athenaum. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK, 
applied  to  Land  and  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,  and  Submarine 
Surveying  and  Levelling.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  consider- 
able additions,  and  a  Supplement  on  WATERWORKS,  SEWERS, 
SEWAGE,  and  IRRIGATION.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  CE. 
Numerous  folding  Plates.    In  i  Vol.,  demy  8vo,  i/.  5j.|  cl.  boards. 

Large  Tunnel  Shafts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 
A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.     By  T.   H.  Watson  Buck, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North- Western 
Railway.    Illustrated  with  Folding  Plates.    Royal  8vo,  I2x.  cloth, 
"  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  pnu:tical  value  to  the  mason,  and  the 
observations  on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  templates,  will  be  'found  of  considerable  use.    We  commend  the  book  to 
the  engineering  profession,  and  to  all  who  have  to  build  nmilar  shafts."— ^nuVSi^m/ 
Newt. 

'*  Will  be  xesarded  by  civil  en^neen  as  of  the  utmost  value,  and  calculated  to  save 
much  time  and  obviate  many  mistakes,  "-^oliiery  Guardian, 
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Survey  Practice. 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE :  for  Reference  in  Surveying, 

Levelling,  Setting-out  and  in  Route  Surveys  of  Travellers  by  Land 

and  Sea.     With  Tables,   Illustrations,  and  Records.     By  Lowis 

D' A.  Jackson,  A. -M.  I.  C. E.    Author  of  ' <  Hydraulic  Manual  and 

Statistics,"  &c.     Large  crown  8vo,  izr.  6</.,  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  vade-rrucum  for  the  surveyor.    We  can 

recommend  this  book  as  containing  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the 

accomplished  surveyor. ** — Atkett4eMtH. 

"  A  general  text  book  was  wanted,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  treatise.  .  .  .  We  cannot  recommend  to  the  student  who  knows 
something  of  the  mathematical  principles  of  the  subject  a  better  course  than  to  fortifv 
hLs  practice  in  the  field  under  a  competent  surveyor  with  a  study  of  Mr.  Jackson^ 
useful  manual.  The  field  records  illustrate  every  kind  of  survey,  and  will  be  found 
an  essential  aid  to  the  student."— ^kiA/i'm^  News. 

**  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  pnctical  expe- 
rience which,  aided  by  a  clear  and  lucid  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  both  a  very 
useful  one  and  very  agreeable  to  read." — Builder. 

Sanitary  Work. 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND 
IN  VILLAGES.  Comprising : — i.  Some  of  the  more  Common 
Forms  of  Nuisance  and  their  Remedies  ;  2.  Drainage ;  3.  Water 
Supply.  By  Chas.  Slagg,  Assoc  InsL  C.  E.  Crown  Svo,  3J;  doth. 
"A  very  useful  book,  and  may  be  safely  recommended.  The  author  has  had 
practical  experience  in  the  works  of  which  he  treats." — Buildtr, 

Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Com- 
prising an  Historical  Sketch  and  Description  of  the  Locomotive 
Engine.  By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E.  With  large  additions  treat- 
ing of  the  Modern  Locomotive,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  C.E., 
M.LC.E.,  Author  of  "Tramways,  their  Construction  and  Working," 
&C.,  &C.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo.  y,  6d.  doth  boards. 
"  The  student  cannot  fail  to  profit  largely  by  adopting  this  as  his  preliminary  text- 
book."—/rviii  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 

"  Seems  a  model  of  what  an  elementary  technical  book  ihould  be." — Ac€ulemy, 

Fuels  and  tlieir  Economy. 

FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy ;  consisting  of  an  Abridg- 
ment of  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and  the  Prevention 
of  Smoke."  By  C.  W.  Williams,  A.I.CE.  With  extensive 
additions  on  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of 
Fuel— Coal,  Coke,  Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  &c. ;  by  D.  Kin- 
near  Clark,  C.E.,  M.LC.E.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo.  4^.  cloth  boards. 
"  Students  should  buy  the  book  and  read  it,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory treatises  on  the  combustion  and  economy  of  fuel  to  be  \iaA^*--Engituer, 

Roads  and  Streets. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  AND  STREETS.  In 
Two  Parts.  I.  The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Roads.  By 
Henry  Law,  C.E.  Revised  and  Condensed.  II.  Recent 
Practice  in  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets :  including 
Pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  and  Asphalte.  By  D.  Kinnear. 
CuiRK,  C.E.,  M.I.C.E.  Second  Edit,  revised.  lamo,  5j.  cloth. 
"  A  book  which  every  borough  surveyor  and  engineer  must  possess,  and  which  will 

be  of  considerable  service  to  architects,  builders,  and  property  owners  generally.*-* 

BuUdini  News* 
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Sewing  Machine  {The). 

SEWING  MACHINERY ;  being  a  Practical  Manual  of  the 
Sewing  Machine,  comprising  its  History  and  Details  of  its  Con- 
struction, with  full  Technical  Directions  for  the  Adjusting  of  Sew- 
ing Machines.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  Author  of  "Electro 
Plating :  a  Practical  Manual ; "  "  Electric  Light :  its  Production 
and  Use."    With  Numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo,  7s,  6d,  cloth. 

Field-Book  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  and  CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E. 
Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  ¥ath  Rules,  Explanations  of 
Systems,  and  Use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  Plotting 
the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Sec 
Square  only;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting  out  and  Re- 
ducing Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary 
manner;  Setting  out  Curves  with  the  Theodolite  by  Tangential 
Angles  and  Mmtiples  with  Right  and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the 
Instrument ;  Setting  out  Curves  without  Theodolite  on  the  System 
of  Tangential  Angles  by  Sets  of  Tangents  and  Offsets ;  and  Earth- 
work Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in  depth. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  4th  Edition,  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  12s.  doth. 
"  The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  might  have  added  that  the  separate  tables 

of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the 

genuine  traverse  tables  existmg  all  the  same."— yl  thetueum. 
"Cannot  fail,  from  its  portability  and  utility,  to  be  extensively  patronised  by  the 

engineering  professtoo." — MiniMg  JounuU, 

Earthwork^  Measurement  and  Calculation  of. 

A  MANUAL  on  EARTHWORK.  By  Alex.  J.  S.  Graham, 
C.K,  Resident  Engineer,  Forest  of  Dean  Central  Railway.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.     i8mo,  xs.  dd,  cloth. 


As  a  really  handy  book  for  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  equal  to^  it ;  and  the 

iray  engineers  and  others  employed  in  the  measurement  and  calculation  of  earth- 

woric  will  find  a  great  amount  of  practical  information  very  admirably  arranged,  and 


available  for  general  or  rough  estimates,  as  weU  as  for  the  more  exact  calculations 
required  in  the  engineers'  contractor's  offices.**— i4r/tMir. 

Drawing  for  Engineers^  &c. 

THE  WORKMAN'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGINEERING 
DRAWING.  By  John  Maxton,  Instructor  in  Engineering 
Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  formerly  of  R.  S.  N.  A., 
South  Kensington.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  With  upwards 
of  300  Plates  and  Diagrams.  i2mo,  doth,  strongly  bound,  4x. 
"  A  copy  of  it  should  be  kept  lor  reference  in  every  drawing  office." — Engmjnrmg, 
*'  Indispensable  for  teachers  of  engineering  drawing."— 'ilf^cAamcr'  MagoMmt, 

Wealds  Dictionary  of  Terms. 

A    DICTIONARY  of  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 

BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,   METALLURGY, 

ARCHiEOLOGY,  the  FINE  ARTS,  &c.     By  John  Wbalk. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining 

Records,  Editor  of  '*  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.**   i2mo,  ds.  cL  bds. 

"  The  best  small  technological  dictionary  in  the  language."— i4nc4ft^/. 

"  The  absolute  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  character  can  only  be  judged  of  after 

extensive  consultation,  and  from  our  examination  it  appears  very  cocrect  and  very 

complete.  "—i/MMif  Journal, 
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MINING,  METALLURGY,  ETC. 

f— 

Coal  and  Iron. 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  :  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of 
the  Principal  Seams  of  Coal,  with  returns  of  their  Produce  and  its 
Distribution,  and  Analyses  of  Special  Varieties.  Also,  an  Account 
of  the  occurrence  of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  or  Seams  ;  Analyses  of 
each  Variety  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Pig  Iron 
Manufacture  since  the  year  1740,  exhibiting  the  economies  intro> 
duced  in  the  Blast  Furnaces  for  its  Production  and  Improvement. 
Bj  Richard  Meade,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  With 
Maps  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Ironstone  Deposits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     8vo.,  £\  Sx.  cloth.  \Just  published. 

Metalliferous  Minerals  and  Mining. ' 

A  TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.     By  D.C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on 
Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."    With  numerous  wood  engravings. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  12s.  6d,  cloth. 
"  Without  question,  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  xnost  practically  useful  work  we 

have  seen  ;  the  amount  of  information  given  is  enormous,  and  it  is  given  concisely 

and  intelligibly/' — Mining  youmoL 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 
Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S., 
Mining  Engineer,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding 
Plates.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  i2mo,  3^.  td,  doth  boards. 
"  Mr.  Davies  has  written  a  useful  and  practical  hand-book  on  an  important  industry, 
with  all  the  conditions  and  details  of  which  he  appears  familiar." — Enginttring, 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON :  con- 
taining Outlines  of  the  History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods  of 
Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Mannfiactnie  of 
Iron  and  Steel,  &c  By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.  With  Numerous  Illustrations, 
i2mo.     5 J.  6^. ,  cloth  boards.  \yusi  published. 

Manual  of  Mining  Tools. 

MINING  TOOLS.     For  the  use  of  Mine  Managers.  Agents, 
Mining  Students,  &c.    By  William  Morgans.    Volume  of  Text. 
l2mo,  31.     With  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  containing  235  Illustrations. 
4to,  6x.     Together,  9x.  doth  boards. 

Minings  Stirveying  and  Valuing. 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PLETE GUIDE,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining 
Surveying,  with  new  Traverse  Tables ;  and  Descriptions  of  Im- 
proved Instruments  ;  also  an  Exposition  of  the  Correct  Piindples 
of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Home  and  Foreign  Iron  and  Coal 
Mineral  Properties.  By  William  Lintern,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engixkeer.  With  four  Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c.,  i2mo,4J.  doth. 
*«*  The  above,  bound  with  Thoman's  Tables.  (See  page  2a) 
Price  *J5.  6d.  cloth. 
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Coal  and  Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING :  a  Radimentary  Traatise  on.     By 

Wabington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Chief  Inspector 

of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown.     Fifth  edition,  revised  and  ooixected« 

i2mo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4r.  doth  boards. 

"  Everv  portion  of  the  Tolume  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 

as  an  outline  is  given  of  eveiy  known  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as 

of  the  two  princqial  methoas  of  woildng,  the  book  will  doubtless  intsrest  a  very 

large  number  of  readers." — Mmbtg  Journal. 

Underground  Pumping  Machinery. 

MINE  DRAINAGE ;  being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with 
a  Description  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their 
General  Utility  and  the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode 
of  their  Application,  and  their  merits  compared  with  other  forms  of 
Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephen  Michell,  Toint- Author  of  "  The 
Cornish  SjTstem of  Mine  Drainage."  8vo,  i5j.doth. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  NAVIGATION,  ETC. 

♦ 

Pocket  B ookf or  N aval Architects&  Shipbuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET  BOOK  OF  FORMULiE,  RULES,  AND  TABLES 
AND  MARINE  ENGINEER'S  AND  SURVEYOR'S  HANDY 
BOOK  OF  REFERENCE.  By  Clement  Mackrow,  M.  Inst. 
N.  A.,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.  Fcap.,  I2s.6d.,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 
*'  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels." 
—EM^tuer. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  architect  or  shipbuilder  can  require 
to  refresh  his  memory  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Blackrow's 
ho6lc.**—£M£iisA  MfcAoMic. 

**  Mr.  Mackrow  has  compressed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information  into  this 
useful  yo\vanit.**—Atlunaum. 

Grantham's  Iron  Ship-Building. 

ON  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING ;  with  Practical  Examples  and 
Details.  Filth  Edition.  Imp.  4to,  boards,  enbuged  from  24  to  40 
Plates  (21  quite  new),  including  the  latest  Examples.  Together 
with  separate  Text,  also  considerably  enlaiged,  i2mo,  doth  Ump. 
By  John  Grantham,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  &c    2/.  2x.  complete. 

"  Mr.  &«ntham's  work  is  of  great  interest.  It  will,  we  are  confident,  command  an 
extensive  circulation  among  shipbuilders  in  general.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, the  work  wUl  form  the  text-book  on  which  the  examinati<m  in  iron  ship-building 
«f  candidaff  for  promotion  in  the  dockyards  will  be  mainly  based." — Ettgmtgring, 

Pocket-Book  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  USEFUL  TABLES  AND  FOR- 
MULAE FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS.  By  Frank  Proctor, 
A.I.N.A.      Third  Edition.    Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  4J. 

"  A  moat  useful  companion  to  all  marine  engineers.  "^•C^m/ri^  Stvict  GoMttu. 

*' Scarcely  anything  required  by  a  naval  engineer  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. '^Itoh. 
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Light-Houses. 

EUROPEAN  LIGHT-HOUSE  SYSTEMS  ;  being  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  By  Major  Gecrge  H. 
Elliot,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.  Illustrated  by  51  En- 
gravings and  31  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.    8vo,  2ij.  doth. 

Surveying  (Land  and  Marine). 

LAND  AND  MARINE  SURVEYING,  in  Reference  to  the 

Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers, 

Tov/ns*  Water  Supplies,  Docks  and  Harbours ;  with  Description 

and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.     By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.  E. 

With  14  folding  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  12s.  6d.  doth. 

'*  A  most  uaefiil  and  well  arranged  book  for  the  aid  of  a  student" — BuUdtr. 

"  Of  the  utmost  practical  utility,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  students 

who  aspiie  to  become  clean  and  expert  sunreyors."— Jlf  mm^  JoumaL 

Storms. 

STORMS  :  their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws,  with  the 
Means  of  Predicting  them  by  their  Embodiments,  the  Clouds. 
By  William  Blasius.     Crown  8vo,  lor.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Rudimentary  Navigation, 

THE  SAILOR'S  SEA-BOOK:  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation. By  Tames  Greenwood,  B. A.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
By  W.  H.  kossER.     i2mo,  3J.  cloth  boards. 

Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables. 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES,  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 
and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on 
Logarithms.  By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of 
Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  J.  R. 
Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Bel£iist  College. 
New  Edition.     i2mo,  4J.  cloth  boards. 

Navigation  {Practical)^  with  Tables. 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION:  consisting  of  the.Saflor's  Sea- 
Book,  by  James  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  ;  together 
with  the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Work- 
ing of  the  Problems.  By  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor 
J.  R.  Young.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates.     lamo,  is.  strongly  half  bound  in  leather. 


WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY   SERIES. 

Thefollffonng  books  in  Naval  Architecture^  etc,,  are  piMished  in  the 

above  series, 

MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS.    By 

Robert  Kipping,  N.  A.  Fourteenth  Edition.   i2mo,  2x.  6d,  doth. 
SAILS    AND    SAIL-MAKING.      Tenth    Edition,    enlarged.     By 

Robert  Kipping,  N.A.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  3^.  doth  boards. 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.    By  James  Peake.    Fourth  Edition, 

vrith  Plates  and  Diagrams.     i2mo,  4;.  doth  boards. 
MARINE  ENGINES,    AND  STEAM   VESSELS.    By  Robert 

Murray,  C.E.     Seventh  Edition.     i2mo,  3^.  6d.  doth  boards. 
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ARCHITECTURE,   BUILDING,  ETC. 
Construction.  — • — 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Construction.  By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A., 
Architect.  With  58  Wood  Engravings.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  including  an  entirely  new  chapter  on  the  Nature  of 
Lightning,  and  the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings  from  its  Violence. 
Crown  8vo,  7/.  6d,  cloth. 

"  A  very  valuable  book,  which  we  strongly  reconunend  to  all  students."— j^KciU^. 

"  No  axchitectural  student  should  be  wiuout  this  hand-book." — ArckUect. 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Building. 

A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL, 
Including  Church  Restor.\tion.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.  Author  of  "Clocks  and 
Watches  and  Bells,"  &&  i2mo,  5^.  cloth  boards. 
*'  A  book  which  is  always  amusmg  and  nearly  always  instructive.  We  are  able 
vexv  cordially  to  reoommend  all  persons  to  read  it  for  themselves.  **— Times. 

''We  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  building:  9iC*— Builder, 

Villa  Architecture. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE ;  being  a 
Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With 
Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  Wickes,  Architect, 
Author  of  "  The  Spires  and  Towers  of  Uie  Mediaeval  Churches  of  Eng- 
land," &C.  30  Plates,  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  i/.  is, 
•»*  Also  an  Enlarged  edition  of  the  above.  61  Plates,  with  Detailed 
Specifications,  Estimates,  &c.      2/.  tj.  half  morocco. 

Useful  Text-Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  GUIDE  :  Being  a  Text-book  of  Useful 
Information  for    Architects,    Engineers,    Surveyors,    Contractors, 
Clerks  of  Works,  &c.     B>r  F.   Rogers.     Cr.  8vo,  dr.  cloth. 
"As  a  text-book  of  useful  information  for  architects  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  handier  or  more  complete  little  volume." — Standard. 

The  Young  Architects  Book. 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.  By  G.  Wightwick. 
New  Edition.     By  G.  H.  Guillaume.     i2mo,  cloth,  41. 

"  Will  be  found  an  acquisition  to  pupib,  and  a  copy  ought  to  be  considered  as 
necessary  a  purchase  as  a  dojc  of  instruments." — Architect. 

Drawing  for  Builders  and  Students. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING  for  the  OPERATIVE 
BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  George  Pyne.    With  14  Plates,  4to,  ^5,  6d,  boards. 

Boiler  and  Factory  Chimneys. 

BOILER  AND  FACTORY  CHIMNEYS  ;  their  Draught -power 
and  Stability,  with  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors.  By  Robert 
Wilson,  C.E.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d.  cloth. 
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Taylor  and  Cresys  Rome. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Edward  Cresy,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.  A.  (son 
of  the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.)  This  is  the  only  book  which  gives 
on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  precision  of  architectural  measure- 
ment, the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  in  plan,  elevation, 
and  detail  Large  folio,  with  130  Plates,  half-bound,  3/.  3/. 
*«*  Originally  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  18^  i&r. 

Vitruviui  Architecture, 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MARCUS  VFTRUVIUS 
POLLIO.  Translated  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.AS. 
Numerous  Plates.     i2mo,  cloth  limp,  5x. 

Ancient  Architecture, 

RUDIMENTARY    ARCHITECTURE    (ANCIENT);    com- 
prising VITRUVIUS,  translated   by  Joseph   Gwilt.   F.S.A, 
&c.,  with  23  fine  plates  ;  and  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  i2mo,  61.,  half-bound. 
*^»*  The  only  edition  of  VITRUVIUS  procurable  at  a  moderaU  price. 

Modern  Architecture, 

RUDIMENTARY  ARCHITECTURE  (MODERN);  com- 
prising THE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  W.  H. 
Leeds,  Esq. ;  The  STYLES  of  ARCHITECTURE  of  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES.  By  T.  Talbot  Bury  ;  and  The  PRINCIPLES 
of  DESIGN  in  ARCHITECTURE.  By  E.  L.  Garbett. 
Numerous  illustrations,  l2mo,  6f.  half-bound. 

Civil  Architecture, 

A  TREATISE  on  THE  DECORATIVE  PART  of  CIVIL 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  Sir  Willlam  Chambers,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  an  Examination  of  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.  A.  Revised  and  edited  by  W. 
H.  Leeds.    66  Plates,  4to,  21J.  doth. 

House  Painting. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND 
SIGN  WRITING  :  a  Practical  Manual  oC  With  9  Coloured 
Plates  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings. 
By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  i2mo,  dr.  cloth. 

Plumbing. 

PLUMBING ;  aText-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the 
Plumber.  With  chapters  upon  House-drainage,  enibodying  the 
latest  Improvements.  By  W.  P.  BucHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  300  illustrations. 
l2mo.     4J.  doth.  \yust  published. 

joints  used  in  Buildings  Engineerings  &c. 

THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 
construction  of  various  kinds  of  Engineering  and  Architectural 
works,  with  especial  reference  to  those  wrought  by  artificers  in 
erecting  and  finishing  Habitable  Structures.  B^  W.  J.  CHRISTY, 
Architect.    With  160  Illustrations.     i2mo,  %s.  id,  doth  boards. 

\yua  publisked. 
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Handbook  of  Specifications. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICATIONS;  or.  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  drawing 
up  Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions. 
Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  eminent 
Architects  and  Engineers.  By  Professor  Thomas  L.  Donald- 
son, M.I.B.A.  New  Edition,  in  One  large  volume,  8vo,  with 
upwards  of  1 000  pages  of  text,  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  i/.  lu.  (id, 
*'  In  this  work  forty-foar  specifications  of  executed  works  are  given.  .  .  .  Donald- 
son's Handbook  of  Specifications  must  be  bought  by  all  architects.** — Builder. 

Specifircations  for  Practical  Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  ; 
A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder ;  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Buildings.  By 
Frederick  Rogers,  Architect.    8vo,  151.  cloth. 

\*  A  volume  of  specifications  of  a  practical  character  being  greatly  required,  and  the 
old  standard  work  of  Alfred  Bartholomew  being  out  of  print,  the  author,  on  the  basis 
of  that  work,  has  produced  the  above. — Extract  from  Preface. 

Designing,  Measuring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEA- 
SURINGand  VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORKS;  containing 
Directions  for  taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing 
the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with  Tables  of  Constants,  and  copious 
Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of  Labour  and  Materials  in  the  re- 
spective Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater,  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
Painter  and  Glazier,  Paperhanger,  &c.  With  43  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. Originally  edited  by  Edward  Dobson,  Architect.  New 
Edition,  re-written,  with  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Construc- 
tion, and  useful  Tables  for  facilitating  Calculations  and  Measure- 
ments.   By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  8vo,  lor.  6rf.  doth. 

"  Well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-page.     Mr.  Tarn's  additions  and  revisiaos  have 
mncb  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  ^^^kJ*'-'En^itutrinz» 

Beaton's  Pocket  Estimator. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  FOR  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES,  being  an  easy  method  of  estimating  the  various  paiU 
of  a  Building  collectively,  more  especially  appUed  to  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  work.  By  A.  C.  Beaton.  Second  Edition. 
Waistcoat-pocket  size.     is.  6d. 

Beaton' sBuilders' and  Surveyors  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE  AND  MEASURER 
FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS:  containing  a  Complete 
Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  Building  Construction,  Memo- 
randa for  Reference,  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in 
all  the  Building  Trades,  &c.     By  A.  C.  Bkaton.     U.  6d. 

The  House-Owner^s  Estimator. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR ;  or.  What  will  it 
Cost  to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price-Book  for  Unprofes- 
sional People,  Architectural  Surreyors,  Builders,  &c.  By  the  late 
JAMKS  D.  Simon.  Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  Miller,  A.R.LB.A. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3/.  dd,,  cloth. 
*'  In  two  years  it  wiU  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  times  over.'* — Field 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT   FOR  USERS.     By  Henry  Faija, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  with  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d,  cloth. 
*'  A  useful  compendium  of  results  for  the  builder  and  architect." — Building  News. 

Builder^ s  and  Contractors  Price  Book. 

LOCKWOOD  &  CO/S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK,  containing  the  latest  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders' 
Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building, 
&c.    Revised  by  F.  T.  W.  Miller,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.    Half-bound,  4J. 


CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  ETC. 

♦ 

TredgolcTs  Carpentry y  new  and  cheaper  Edition. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY  : 
a  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Fiaming,  the 
Resistance  of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  An^es, 
Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting  Iron  and  S  tone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which 
is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &&, 
with  Descriptions  of  the  Kinds  of  Wood  used  in  Building ;  also 
numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Timber  for  different  purposes, 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materiads,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tredgold, 
C.E.  Edited  by  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  With  64  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
Woodcuts.  4to,  published  at  2/.  2J.,  reduced  to  i/.  51.  doUi. 
*'  Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  erery  builder's  library,  and  those  who 
do  DOC  already  possess  it  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  issue.  —^wZi/rr. 

'*  A  work  whose  monumental  exceUenoe  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  car- 
pentry is  concerned.  The  Author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by 
time.    The  additional  plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  value."— ^wciUiMif  AiraM. 

Grandys  Timber  Tables. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,   TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 
&  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.     By  R.  E.  Grandy. 

2nd  Edition.   Carefully  revised  and  corrected.    i2mo,  3/.  6d.  doth. 


cisterns,  &c.— 4II  that  the  class  to  whom  it  appeals  requires."— £iitf  2 

Timber  Freight  Book. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTERS'  AND  SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT  BOOK  :  Being  a  Comprehensive  Series  of  Tables  for 
the  Use  of  Timber  Iniporters,  Captains  of  Ships,  Shipbrokers, 
Builders,  and  Others.     By  W.  Richardson.     Crown  8to,  6j. 

Tables  for  Packing-Case  Makers. 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES  ;  showing  the  number  of  Superficial 
Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and 
upwards.    By  W.  Richardson.    Oblong  4to,  3^.  6</.  doth. 

'*  Invaluable  labour-saving:  tables." — IroHmcngtr. 

Carriage  Buildingy  &c. 

COACH  BUILDING:  A  Practical  Treatise,  Historical  and 
Descriptive,  containing  full  information  of  the  various  Trades  and 
Processes  involved,  with  Hints  on  the  proper  keeping  of  Carriages, 
&c.    57  Illustrations.    By  James  W.  Burgess.     i2mo,  31.  doth. 
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Hartofis  Measurer. 

TH£  COMPLETE  MEASURER ;  setting  forth  the  Measare- 
ment  of  Boards,  Glass,  &c ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Oc- 
tagonal-sided, Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber. 
With  just  allowances  for  the  bark  in  the  respective  species  of 
trees,  and  proper  deductions  for  the  waste  in  hewing  the  trees, 
&C. ;  also  a  Table  showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided 
timber,  or  of  any  octagonal-sided  column.  By  Richard  Hokton. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  considerable  and  valuable  additions,  l2mo, 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  5^. 

Hortons  Underwood  and  Woodland  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  PLANTING  AND  VALUING  UNDER- 
WOOD  AND  WOODLAND  ;  also  Lineal,  Superficial,  Cubical, 
and  Decimal  Tables,  &c.     By  R.  Horton.     i2mo,  2j.  leather. 

Nicholsons  Carpenters  Guide. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  NEW  GUIDE ;  or,  BOOK  of  LINES 
for  CARPENTERS  :  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the 
late  Peter  Nicholson's  standard  work.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  together  with  Practical  Rules  on 
Drawing,  by  Gkorgb  Pyne.     With  74  Plates,  4to,  i/.  is,  cloth. 

Dowsing' s  Timber  Merchant's  Companion. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PANION  ;  containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from 
One  to  a  Thousand  Pieces,  also  the  relative  Price  that  each  size 
bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  Price  per  Petersburgh  Standard 
Hundred,  &c.,  &c.  Also  a  variety  of  other  valuable  mformation. 
By  William  Dowsing,  Tunber  Merchant  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised. Crown  8vo,  3^.  cloth. 
**Eyerythtng  is  as  concise  and  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  timber  merchant  and  builder  ought  to  possess  it" — Hull  Advtrtiur, 

Practical  Timber  Merchant. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  being  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
Timber  Trade,  Essay  on  the  Strengtn  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the 
Growth  of  Timber,  &c  By  W.  Richardson.  Fcap.  8vo,  y.  6d,  cL 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING   MACHINERY ;    its  Rise,   Progress,    and 
Construction.     With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and 
the  Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.     Illustrated  with  Examples 
ef  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,   French,   and  American 
Engineers.     By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.     Large  crown  8vo, 
I2J.  dd,  cloth. 
"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subiect,  and  he  has  collected  so  much 
information  that  his  book  is  all-sufficient  for  builiders  and  others  engaged  in  the  con- 
version of  timber."— ^fvAiV^c/. 
"  The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-working   machinery  we  have 

B.     The  author  as  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject." — Buiidin^  News. 
"It  should  be  in  the  orfice  uf  every  wood- working  (axlory. "^English  Mechanie* 


Engi'i 
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lurning.  — • — 

LATHE- WORK :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,   Appliances, 

and  Processes  employed  in  the  Art  of  Turning.   By  Paul  N.  Has- 

LUCK.     With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  5x. 

"  Evidently  written  from  personal  experience,  and  gives  a  large  amoimt  of  just 

that  sort  of  information  which  beginners  at  the  lathe  require." — Builder. 

Mechanic's  Workshop  Companion. 

THE  OPERATIVE  MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  COM- 
PANION,  and  THE  SCIENTIFIC  GENTLEMAN'S  PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT.  By  W.  Templeton.  13th  Edit.,  with 
Mechanical  Tables  for  Operative  Smiths,  Millwrights,  Engineers, 
&c. ;  and  an  Extensive  Table  of  Powers  and  Roots,  l2mo,  5j.  bound. 
"  Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  very  lar^e  class.  It  has  met  with  great 
success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who,  in  a  great  measiure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  ^tmAJ*—Bftilain£  News, 

ineer's  and  Machinisfs  Assisiant. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT  ;  comprising  a  Collection  of  Usefial 
Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.     By  Wm.  Templkton.    i8mo,  2s,  6d, 

Smith's  Tables  for  Mechanics,  &c. 

TABLES,  MEMORANDA,  and  CALCULATED  RESULTS, 
FOR  MECHANICS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS,  &c.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith. 
Waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d.,  limp  leather.  \yust published. 

Boiler  Making. 

THE  BOILER-MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER.  With 
Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templatlng,  for  the  use  of 
Platers,  Smiths,  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney,  Edited  by 
D.  K.  Clark,  M.  I.  C.E.     i2mo,  9J.  half-bd.      [Just published. 

Superficial  Measurement 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables  calcukted  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length, 
by  I  to  108  inches  in  breadth.    By  J.  Hawkings.  Fcp.  y.  td.  cL 

The  High-Pressure  Steam  Engine. 

THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  Dr.  Ernst 
Alban.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Polk, 
F.R.S.     Plates,  8vo,  i6x.  (id.  cloth. 

Steam  Boilers. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS :  their  Strength,  Con- 

struction,    and   Economical  Working.     By  R.   Wilson,    C.E. 

Fifth  Edition.     i2mo,  6f.  cloth. 
"  I'he  best  work  on  boilers  which  has  come  under  otir  Tktikxc^''—EHgi$te9ring. 
"  I'he  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers." — Engittttr. 

Mechanics. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.  By  Dionysius 
Lardner,  D.CL.  New  Edition,  Edited  and  considerably  En- 
larged, by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R,  A.S.,  &c,  post  8vo,  dr.  doth. 
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MATHEMATICS,  TABLES,  ETC. 
Metrical  Units  afid  Systems^  &c. 

MODERN  METROLOGY:  A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units 
and  Systems  of  the  present  Century.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining a  proposed  English  System.  By  Low  is  D'A,  Jackson, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  &c. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  I2j.  6d.  cloth.  [jfust published. 

Gregory's  Practical  Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN  ;  being  a  Common- 
place Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chieflv 
for  the  Use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors.  Part  I. 
Purs  Mathematics — comprising  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Properties  of  Curves. 
Part  II.  Mixed  Mathematics— comprising  Mechanics  in  general, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics, 
Mechanical  Agents,  Strength  of  Materials,  &c  By  Olinthus  Gre- 
gory, LL.D.,  F.R.  A.S.  Enlarged  by  H.  Law,  C.E.  4th  Edition, 
revised  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  With  13  Plates.  8vo,  i/.  is.  doth. 

Mathematics  as  applied  to  t/te  Constructive  Arts. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO 
THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS.  lUustrating  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  Mathematical  Investigation  by  means  of  Arithmetical  dnd 
simple  Algebraical  Equations  and  Practical  Examples,  &c.  By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.     i2mo,  3J.  6d,  cloth.       [Just  published. 

Geometry  for  the  Architect^  Engineer ^  &c. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and 
Mechanic.  By  £.  W.  Tarn,  M.  A.  With  Appendices  on  Diagrams 
of  Strains  and  Isometrical  projection.    Demy  8vo,  9/.  cloth. 

The  Metric  System. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  \n  which  the  British 
Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
Metric  System  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent  By  C.  H. 
DowLiNG,  C.E.    2nd  Edit,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  lOf.  6</.  cL 

Inwood*s  Tables,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  of  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c.,  and  for  the 
Renewing  of  Leases ;  also  for  Valuing  Reversionary  Estates,  De- 
ferred Annuities,  &c.  By  William  In  wood.  21st  edition,  with 
Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Diincult  Computations  of  the 
Interest  of  Money,  &c.  By  M.  F^dor  Thoman.  i2mo.  &r.  cloth. 
**  Those  tnterested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 

compensation  cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuitiM,  life  insurances,  &c,  will 

find  the  present  edition  of  eminent  wurivat.**—EnginMriMg. 

Weights,  Measures^  Moneys,  &c. 

MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  and  MONEYS  of  all  NATIONS, 
and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By 
W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.     i2mo,  2J.  6^.  doth  boards. 

c  3 
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Compound  Interest  and  Annuities. 

THEORY  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST  and  ANNUITIES  ; 
with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  their  Applications  and 
Uses  for  Mercantile  and  State  Purposes.  By  FfcDOR  TaoMAN, 
of  the  Soci^t^  Credit  Mobilier,  Paris.    3rd  Edit.,  i2mo,  41.  dd.  cl. 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades'  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION: 
Being  a  Calculator  containing  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  new  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the  value  of  any 
goods  bought  or  sold  by  weight,  from  is.  per  cwt.  to  Ii2j.  per 
cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  lb.  to  ix.  per  lb.  Each  Table  ex- 
tends from  one  lb.  to  100  tons.  By  T.  Down  IE.  396  pp.,  91.,  leather. 
"  Will  supply  a  want,  for  nothiog  like  it  before  existed."— ^M'/iiiitf'  News. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

IRON  AND  STEEL:  a  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry, 
Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  Information  for  Ironmasters  and 
their  Stocktakers ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rollmg 
Mills ;  Iron  and  Metal  Founders  ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders  ; 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers ;  Architects,  Builders, 
&c.  By  Charles  Hoare,  Author  of  *The  Slide  Rule,'  &c.  Eighth 
Edition.  Oblong  32mo,  6r. ,  leather. 
"  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equal" — Iron. 

Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR,  being  a  Series  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  one  Reference 
the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  lib.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Pro- 
gressive Rates,  from  I  Penny  to  x68  Shillings  per  cwt.,  and  con- 
taining 186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations, 
consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight), 
will  alfo^  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers  ;  the  whole  l^ing 
calculated  and  designed  to  ensure  Correctness  and  promote 
Despatch.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant,  Sheffield!  New 
Edition.     Royal  8vo«  i/.  5^.,  strongly  half-bound. 

Comprehensive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE  :  comprising  several  Series  of  Tables 
for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  profit  arising  from  any  mode 
of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  meUiod  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a 
Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise 
any  required  profit  after  allowing  one  or  more  Discounts :  to  which 
are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  1}  to  90  per  cent., 
Tables  of  Discount  from  i^  to  98}  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Commis- 
sion, &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harbkn,  Accountant. 
New  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  i/.  5^.,  half-bound. 

Mathematical  Instruments. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS:  Their  Construction, 
Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use  ;  comprising  Drawing,  Measuring, 
Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 
Heather,  M.A.     Enlai^ed  Edition.     i2mo,  5^.  doth. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Gold  and  Gold-Working. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK  :  containing  full  instnic- 
tions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Gold.  Including  the  Art  of 
Alloying,  Melting,  Reducing,  Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refimng. 
Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Gold,  with  a  new  System  of 
Mixing  its  Alloys ;  Solders,  Enamels,  &c.    By  George  £.  Gbb. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.     i2mo,  3J.  6</.  cloth. 

*'  The  best  work  yet  printed  on  its  subject  for  a  reasonable  price."  '—yrwelUr. 

'*  Essentially  a  practical  manual,  wdl  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateun  and 
apprentices,  containing  trustworthy  information  that  only  a  practical  man  can 
supply." — English  Mechanic, 

Silver  and  Silver  Working. 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  fuU  In- 
stnictions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver.  Including  the 
different  Modes  of  Refining  and  Melting  the  Metal,  its  Solders,  the 
Preparation  of  Imitation  ^oys,  &c.  By  G.  E.  Gee.  i2mo,  ^x.  6t/. 
"  Hie  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  The  workers  in  the  trade 
will  speedily  discover  its  merits  when  tney  sic  down  to  study  xu" —English.  Mechanic, 

Hall-Marking  of  Jewellery. 

THE  HALL-MARKING  OF  JEWELLERY  PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED,  comprisini::^  an  account  of  all  the  different  Assay 
Towns  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  with  the  Stamps  at  present 
employed ;  also  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Standards  and  Hall- 
Marks  at  the  various  Assay  Offices  ;  and  a  variety  of  Practical 
Suggestions  concerning  the  Mixing  of  Standard  Alloys,  &c.  By 
George  E.  Gee.    Crown  8vo,  5*.  cloth.  \Just published, 

Electro-Platings  &c. 

ELECTROPLATING:    A  Practical  Handbook.      By  J.    W. 
Urquhart,  C.E.     Crown  8vo,  5j.  cloth. 
"Any  ordinarily  intelligent  person  may  become  an  adept  in  electio-depodtioD 
with  a  very  little  science  indeed,  and  this  is  the  book  to  show  the  way."— ^mEU^. 

Eledrotyping^  &c. 

ELECTROTYPING :  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Reproduction 
and  Multiplication  of  Printing  Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art  by  the 
Electro-deposition    of   Metab.     By    J.    W.    Urquhart,    C.E. 
Crown  8vo,  5x.  cloth. 
"A  guide  to  beginners  and  those  who  practise  the  old  and  imperfect  methods.** — Iron,. 

ElectrO'Plathig, 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY  PRACTICALLY  TREATED. 
By  Alexander  Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.  Including  the  Electro- 
Deposition  of  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Brass  and  Bronze,  Platinum, 
Lead,  Nickel,  Tin,  Zinc,  Alloys  of  Metals,  Practical  Notes,  &c, 
&c  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  including  the  most 
recent  Processes.  i2mo,  3^.  6^.  cloth. 
"  From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for 

the  .successful  prowcution  of  electroplating." — Iron, 

"  A  practical  treatise  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  woric  in  the  ait  of  eiactro- 

deposition  as  a  business."— 'i^ir^/uA  Mechanic. 
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Dentistry. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.     Com- 
prising also   Useful    Fonnulse,  Tables,   and  Receipts  for  Gold 
Plate,  Clasps,  Solders,  etc,  etc    By  Charles  Hunter.    Second 
Edition,  Revised  ;  including  a  new  chapter  on  the  use  of  Celluloid. 
With  over  lOO  Engravings.    Cr.  8vo,  7j.  (>d.  cl.       [Jtisi  published. 
"  An  authoritative  treatise,  whicn  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  all  students." — 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
"  The  best  book  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.** — Mtdical  Press, 

Electricity. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY ;  including  Galvanism,  Mag. 
netism,  Diamagnetism,  £lectro-D3mamics,  Magneto- Electricity,  and 
the  Electric  Telegraph.  By  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  joo  Woodcuts.  8vo,  i/.  4J.  doth. 
**  The  accounts  ^iven  of  electndty  and  galvanism  are  not  only  complete  in  a  scientific 
sense,  but,  which  is  a  rarer  thing,  are  popular  and  interesting.  — La$tcti, 

Text-Book  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENTS  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edition,  Revised. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters  by  W.  H.  Preece, 
M.I.C.E.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers, 
&c  With  470  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  I2f.  6d.  cloth. 
*'A  reflex  of  the  existing  state  of  Electrical  Science  adapted  for  students." — 
W.  H.  Preece,  Esq.,  vide  "introduction/' 

"  W^  ^^°  recommend  Dr.  Noad's  book  for  clear  style,  great  range  of  subject,  a 
good  index,  and  a  plethora  of  woodcuts.  Such  collections  as  the  preseat  are  indis- 
peniaUe." — A  tkenaum. 

*'  An  admirable  text-book  for  every  student — beginner  or  advanced— of  electricity." 
—Engineering. 

"  Recommended  to  students  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject  that  they 
can  have.  Mr.  Preece  appears  to  have  introduced  all  the  newest  inventions  in  the  shape 
of  telegraphic,  tdephomc,  and  electric-lighting  apparatus." — English  Mechanic. 

'*  Under  the  editorial  hand  of  Mr.  Preece  the  late  Dr.  Noad's  text- book  of  elec* 
tridty  has  grown  into  an  admirable  handbook." — IVestminster  Review. 

Electric  Lighting. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  :  Its  Production  and  Use,  embodying  plain 
Directions  for  the  Working  of  Galvanic  Batteries,  Electric  Lajnp:», 
and  Dynamo-Electric  Machines.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E., 
Author  of  **  Electroplating."  Edited  by  F.  C.  Webb,  M.LC.E., 
M.S.T.E.     With  94  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Is,  6d,  doth. 

"  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  yet  met  with  on  the  subject." — Athenteum. 
"  An  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  electric  light.    Students  of  the 
subject  should  not  fail  to  read  it" — Colliery  Cnardian. 

Lightning,  &c. 

THE  ACTION  of  LIGHTNING,  »nd  the  MEANS  of  DE- 
FENDING LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  FROM  ITS  EFFECTS. 
By  Arthur  Parnell,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Z2mo,  7 J.  6d.  cloth.  ^  \jfust  published. 

"  Major  Psumell  has  written  an  original  work  on  a  scientific  subject  of  unusual  inte- 
rest ;  and  he  has  prefaced  his  aiguments  by  a  patient  and  almost  exhaustive  citation 
of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language."— yj/AnurMm. 
"  "The  work  comprises  all  that  is  actually  known  on  the  subject." — Land. 
"  Major  Pamell's  measures  are  based  on  the  results  of  experience.     A  valuable 
repertoire  of  facts  and  principles  arranged  in  a  scientific  form.'  —Building  News. 
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The  Alkali  Trade — Sulphuric  Acid^  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  London.  With  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Draw- 
ings, and  containing  386  pages  of  text.  Super-royal  8vo, 
2/.  lis,  6d,  cloth. 

Tkit  work  ffwieUs  (i)  a  Com^iett  Handbook /or  tHieftding  Alkali  and  Sulphuric 
Acid  Manufacturer s^  and  for  those  already  in  the  field  who  desire  to  improve  tkeir 
plant,  or  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  latest  processes  and  developments 
of  the  trade  ;  (2}  a  Handy  Volume  which  Manufacturers  can  put  into  the  hands  ^ 
their  Manaj^ers  and  Foremen  as  a  useful  guide  in  their  daily  rounds  of  duty. 

Synopsis  of  Contsnts. 


Chap.  I.  Choice  of  Site  and  General 
Flan  of  Works— II.  Sulphuric  Acid— 
III.  Recorery  of  the  Nitrogen  Com- 
pounds, and  Treatment  of  Small  Pyrites 
—IV.  The  Salt  Cake  Process-V.  Legis- 
lation upon  th&^Nozious  Vapours  Ques- 
tion—VI.  The  Hargreaves'  and  Jones' 
Processes— VI L  The  Balling  Process— 
VIII.   Lisdviation  and  Salting  Down — 


IX.  Carbonating  or  Finishing — X.  Soda 
Crystals  — XI.  Refined  Alkali  —  XII. 
Caustic  Soda  —  XIII.  Bi-carbooate  of 
Soda  — XIV.  Bleaching  Powder— XV. 
Utilisation  of  Tank  Waste-XVI.  General 
Remarks — Four  Appendices,  treating  of 
Yields,  Sulphuric  Add  Calculations,  Ane- 
mometers, and  Foreign  Legislation  upon 
the  Noxious  Vapours  Question. 


"  The  author  has  given  the  fullest,  most  practical,  and,  to  all  concerned  in  the 
alkali  trade,  most  valuabie  mass  of  information  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been 
published  in  an^  language." — Engineer. 

"  This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manufacturers.  The  working  details 
of  the  most  approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by 
no  less  than  33a  wood  engravings,  all  of  which  maj  oe  used  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction. Every  step  in  the  manufacture  is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and 
each  improvement  explained.  Everything  which  tends  to  introduce  economy  into 
the  technical  details  of  this  trade  receives  Uie  fullest  attention.  The  book  has  been 
produced  with  g^reat  completeness." — Atheneeum. 

"The  author  is  not  one  of  those  clever  compilers  who,  on  short  notice,  will  'read 
up'  any  conceivable  subject,  but  a  practical  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We 
find  here  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of 
the  trader  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  successful  conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which^  are  generally  overlooked  by 
even  the  most  experienced  technological  authofs.  This  most  valuable  book,  which 
we  trust  will  be  generally  appreciated,  we  must  pronounce  a  credit  alike  to  its  author 
and  to  the  enterprising  firm  who  have  tmdertaken  its  publicatioo."— CA^Mr*ra/ 
Review.  .  ■   . 


Chemical  Analysis. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS ;  or  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  In- 
trinsic or  Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures, 
in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Author  of  **  Prac- 
tical Introduction  to  Rose's  Chemistry,"  and  Editor  of  Rose's 
"  Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis."  Nao  Edition,  Enlarged,  and 
to  a  great  extent  re- written,  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8to,  I2j.  6^.  doth. 
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'We  recommend  diis  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one ;  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  to  be  of  universal  interest,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  raders  as  a 

Side,  alflce  indiqteasable  to  the  housewife  as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner."— 
edtcetl  Times, 

**  Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  tmder  the  new  Act.  The  most  recent  results 
are  given,  and  the  worit »  well  edited  and  carefully  written. " — Nature, 
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Dr.  Lardner^s  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  by 
DiONYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  up- 
wards of  1200  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Volumes. 
Price  £i  ix.,  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  or  handsomely 
bound  in  half  morocco,  31/.  6^. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

"  This  series,  besides  affording  popular  but  sound  instruction  on  scientific  subjects, 
with  which  the  humblest  man  in  the  country  oujzht  to  be  acquainted,  also  undertakes 
that  teaching  of  'common  things'  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  is  anxious  to 
promote.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this  serviceable  publication  have  been  printed, 
m  the  belief  and  hope  that  the  desire  for  instruction  and  improvement  widely  pre- 
vails ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  such  enlightened  faith  will  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment" — Times.  ^  ^  ' 

"A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  informing  and  attractive.  The  papm 
comlnne  subjects  of  importance  and  great  scientific  knowledge,  considenible  mduc- 
tive  powers,  and  a  popular  style  of  treatment." — Spectator, 

"The  'Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  is  the  most  valuable  contribntton  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  class  of  aodety." — Sir  Dmrid 
Breofsttr  in  the  North  British  Rtxnrm. 

''Whether  we  consider  the  liberality  and  beauty  of  the  iUustntions,  the  diann  of. 
the  writing,  or  the  durable  interest  of  the  matter,  we  must  express  our  belief  that 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  new  books,  one  that  would  be  welcomed  by 
people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a  valuable  present.** — Bxamitur* 

%*  Separate  hooks  fonrud  from  the  above^  statable  for  Workmetis 

Libraries^  Science  Classes^  &*c. 

COMMON  THINGS  EXPLAINED.  Containing  Air,  Earth,  Fire, 
Water,  Time,  Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and 
Watches,  &c     233  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5.r. 

THE  MICROSCOPE.  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifyini; 
Glasses,  Origin  and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  Microscopic 
Objects,  the  Solar  Microscope,  Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engrav- 
rng,  &c.     147  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  zr. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY.  Containing  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes, 
the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  etc.    201  Illustrations,  doth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

POPULAR  PHYSICS.  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the 
Atmosphere,  Meteoric  Stones,  Popular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prog- 
nostics, the  Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  Sound,  &&  85  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

STEAM  AND  ITS  USES.  Including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Lo- 
comotive, and  Steam  Navigation.     S^  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2f . 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Containing  How  to  Observe  the 
Heavens.  The  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets.  Light,  Comets, 
Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influences,  &c.     182  Illustrations,  41.  6d. 

THE  BEE  AND  WHITE  ANTS :  Their  Manners  and  Habits. 
With  Illustrations  of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.  135  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  2x. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  POPULARISED.  To  render 
intelligible  to  all  who  can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Scien- 
tific Acquirements,  the  various  forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual 
Operation.     100  Ulustrations,  cloth  gilt,  is.  6tL 
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Dr.  Lardner^s  Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

•«•  The foUewing  Jivt  volumes^  thougk  each  is  Commute  in  itself,  and  to  befttr- 
chased s^rutely^  form  A  Complrtk  Course  op  Natural  Philosophy,  eutdare 
intended  for  the  general  reader  who  desires  to  attain  accurate  hnowiedge  of  the 
various  departments  of  Physical  Science^  without  pursuing  them  according  to  the 
more  profound  methods  of  mathematical  investigation.  The  style  is  studiouslv 
popular.  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  supply  Manuals  such  as  are  required  by 
the  Student,  the  Engineer ^  the  Artisan^  and  the  superior  classes  in  Schools. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    MECHANICS.     Enlarged  and   almost 

rewritten  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A,S.     With  378  Illustnip 

tions.     Post  8vo,  6s,  cloth. 

"The  penpicujtv  of  the  original  has   been    retained,  and  chapters  which   had 

become  obsolete,  have  been  replaced  b/  others  of  more  modem  ciiaracter.     The 

explanations  throughout  are  studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show 

the  application  of  the  various  branches  of  physics  to  the   industrial  arts,  and  to 

the  practical  business  of  life." — Mining  Jourtutl. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS. 
New  Edition,   Revised  and  Enlarged    by  Benjamin    Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  236  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  5/.  cloth. 
"  For  those  '  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  with- 
out the  profound  methods  of  mathematical  investigation,  this  work  is  not  merely  in- 
tended, but  well  adapted." — Chemical  News. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    HEAT.      Edited    and    almost  entirely 
Rewritten  by  Benjamin  Lobwy,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.     117  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  6s,  cloth. 
*'  The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  instruction  without  leaving 

any  cloudiness  or  lurlung  doubts  behind."'— Sngineeri/tg, 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    OPTICS.      New    Edition.      Edited  by 
T.  Olver  Harding,  B.  A.  298  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  $s.  doth. 
'*  Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately 
UlwMtxsnoiL'*— Mechanics'  Magazine. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    ELECTRICITY,    MAGNETISM,  and 

ACOUSTICS.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  Geo.  Carey  Foster, 

B.A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  5x.  cloth. 
"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  any  one  better  calculated  to  pieserve 
the  terse  and  ludd  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  brin^g  up  his 
work  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge.**— /^jtai/ar  Science  Kevtew, 

Dr.  Lardner  s  Handbook  of  Astronomy. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF   ASTRONOMY.     Forming  a  Com- 
panion  to  the  "  Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy."    By  DiONY- 
sius  Lardner,  D.C.L.     Fourth  Edition.     Revised  and  Edited  by 
Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.     With 
38  Plates  and  upwards  of  ico  Woodcats.     In  i  vol.,  small  8vo, 
550  pages,  gj.  6^.,  cloth. 
*'  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  com- 
pendious and  well-arranged  a  form — certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is 
offered  to  the  public." — Athenaeum. 

**  We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astro- 
nomy, and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general — but  at 
the  same  time  correct — acqtiaintance  with  this  sublime  science." — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

Dr.  Lardnet^s  Handbook  of  Animal  Physics. 

THE   HANDBOOK   OF    ANIMAL    PHYSICS.      By    Dr. 
Lardner.     With   520  Ulustrations.    New  edition,   small   8vOy 
cloth,  733  pages,  is,  6d, 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  raocmunending  it** — EdtuationeU  Times, 
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/?r.  Lardnet^s  School  Handbooks. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner. 

328  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition,     i  vol  3^.  td.  cloth. 
*'  Convers,  in  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal  divisions 
of  Physical  Science."— j^r^/wA  QuarUHy  Revuw. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Labdner. 
With  190  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,     i  voL  y.  6d.  doth. 

"Qearly  written, well  arranged,  and  ezcellemly  i\l\xiltT9Ltcd.**—<rarvittun^CMr9mcU, 

Dr.  Lardner's  Electric  Telegraph. 

THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.     By  Dr.  Lardner.    New 
Edition.     Revised  and  Re-written,  by  £•  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S. 
140  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  zr.  6d.  cloth. 
"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Tdegraph."— £11;^:  Mtchamic. 

Molltisca. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.LS. 
With  Appendix  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numer- 
ous Blates  and  300  Woodcuts.     3nl  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  ^s,  6eL  doth. 

Geology  and  Genesis. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION  ;  or,  Geology  and 
Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord.  By 
George  W.  Victor  le  Vaux.  Fcap.  8vo,  51.  cloth. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  disposes  very  conclu- 
sively of  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  set  God'»  Works  against  God's  Word. 
No  real  difficulty  is  shirkedp  and  no  sophistry  is  left  unexposed." — The  Rock» 

Science  and  Scripture. 

SCIENCE  ELUCIDATIVE  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND  NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC  TO  IT ;  being  a  Series  of  Essays  on— I. 
Allied  Discrepancies;  3.  The  Theory  of  the  Geologists  and 
Figure  of  the  Earth ;  3.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony ;  4.  Miracles  in 
general — ^Views  of  Hume  and  Powell ;  5.  The  Muade  of  Joshua — 
Views  of  Dr.  Colenso,  &c.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    Fcap.  5j.  doth. 

Geology. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY:  Consisting  of  "Physical 
Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Science ; 
and  "Historical  Geology,''  which  treats  of  the  Mineral  and  Organic 
Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive  epoch,  especial  reference 
being  made  to  the  British  Series  of  Rocks.  By  Ralph  Tate. 
With  more  than  250  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  $5,  doth. 

Practical  Philosophy. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Rev. 
John  Carr,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL,  Camb.    i8mo,  5^.  cL 

Pictures  and  Painters. 

THE  PICTURE  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK  AND  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  PAINTERS  :  A  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Picture 
Galleries,  and  for  Art-Students,  induding  methods  of  Painting, 
Cleaning,  Re- Lining,  and  Restoring,  Prindpal  Schools  of  Painting, 
Copybts  and  Imitators.  By  Phi  lippe  Daryl,  B.  A  Cr.  8vo,  51. 6^.  d. 
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Clocks^  WatcheSy  and  Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CLOCKS,  and  WATCHES, 
and  BELLS.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart,  (late  E.  B. 
Denison),  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Limpdoth  (No.  67,  Weale's  Series),  41.6^.;  cloth  bds.  %s.td. 

"The  t>est  work  on  the  8ubj«>t  probably  extant.  The  treatise  on  bells  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  the  language.  '^—Engtnetring. 

**  The  only  modem  treatise  on  clock-making.'*— //i^rvZiyira/  JcumaL 

The  Construciton  of  the  Organ. 

PRACTICAL  ORGAN-BUILDING.     By  W.  E.   Dickson, 

M.  A.,  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Second  Edition,  revised,  with 

Additions.     i2mo,  xs,  cloth  boards.  \yusi  published. 

"  In  many  respects  the  booK  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.    We 

cordially  recommend  it."  —English  Mechanic. 

"The  amateur  builder  will  find  in  this  book  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
personally  to  construct  a  perfect  organ  with  his  own  hands." — Academy. 

Brewing. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  BREWERS.  By  Herbert 
Edwards  \y right,  B.  A.    Crown  8vo,  3x.  ()d.  cloth. 

"  A  thoroughly  scientific  treatise  in  popular  language." — Mcminf^  Advertiser. 
*'  We  would  particularly  recommend  teachers  of  the  art  to  place  it  in  every  pupil's 
hands,  and  we  feel  sure  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  advantage." — Brtwer. 

Dye-  Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  of  COLOURS  and  DYE-WARES:  their 
Properties,  Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications. 
For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J. 
W.  Slater.  Second  Edition.  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  7^.  (yd,  cloth.  [Just published. 

Grammar  of  Colouring. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  appUed  to  Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  edition.  By 
Ellis  A.  Davidson.    i2mo,  y.  td.  cloth. 

Woods  and  Marbles  {Imitation  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  FOR  THE  IMITATION  OF 
WOODS  AND  MARBLES,  as  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R. 
and  P.  Van  der  Burg.  With  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates ;  also 
12  Plain  Plates,  comprising  154  Figures.    Folio,  2/.  12s,  6d.  bound. 

The  Military  Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  to  the  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent Services.  Originally  edited  by  a  Conmiittee  of  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.  2nd  Edition,  revised;  nearly  350  Engravings 
and  many  nundred  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  royal  8vo,  doth,  4/.  lor. 

Field  Fortification. 

A  TREATISE  on  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  the  ATTACK 
of  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  and  RECON- 
NOITRING. By  Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of 
Fortification  in  the  R.  M.  A.,  Woolwich.  Sixth  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  doth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  12  Plates,  \2s.  complete. 
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DelamoMs  Works  on  Illumination  &  Alphabets. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION ;  for  the 
use  of  Beginners :  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  numerous  Examples  taken 
from  Illuminated  MSS.,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  Bj  F,  Dela- 
MOTTS.     Small  4to,  9j.    Elegantly  bound,  cloth  antique. 

"  The  examples  oT  ancient  MSS.  recommended  to  die  student,  which,  with  much 
^ood  sense,  the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with 
judgment  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  taste."— j^/Ammwiw. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and  MEDLEVAL  ; 

from  the   Eighth   Century,  with  Numerals  ;   including  Gothic, 

Church-Text,  German,  Italian,  Arabesque,  Initials,  Monograms, 

Crosses,  &c     Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Dslamottb,  and 

printed  in  Colours.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Royal  8vo, 

oblong,  2s,  6d.  ornamental  boards. 

"  For  those  who  msert  enamelled  sentences  round  fl^ded  chalices,  who  blaronshop 
legends  over  shop-doors,  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  sentences  from  the 
Decalogue,  this  book  vnll  be  usefuL" — Ai^etuntm, 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL ;  including  Gennan,  Old  English,  Saxon«  Italic,  Per- 
spectiye,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Court  Hand,  Engrossing;  Tuscan, 
Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque,  &c.,  &c  C(3lected  and 
engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  obloi^,  2x.  6d.  ornamental  boards. 

"  There  is  comprised  in  it  every  possible  shape  into  whidi  the  letters  of  die  alphabet 
and  numerab  can  be  {ormtd,'*-^tamianeL 

MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By  F.  Delamotte.  Containing  21  Plates,  and 
Illuminated  Title,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  Willis  Brooks.    Small  4to,  6r.  doth  gilt 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN ;  contammg  Initials, 
Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesias- 
tical Devices,  Mediaeval  Sad  Modem  Alphabets,  and  National 
Emblems.  Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Delamottx,  and 
printed  in  Colours.    Oblong  royal  8vo,  is,  6d,  ornamental  wrapper. 

Wood-  Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Amateurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.  By  A  Lady.  In  emblematic  wrapper,  hand- 
somely printed,  with  Ten  large  Plates,  2f  .  6d, 

"The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  impart  It,  may  be  leant 
from  '  A  Lady's '  publication."— jfMnnmm. 

Popular  Work  on  Painting. 

PAINTING   POPULARLY   EXPLAINED;   with   Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art    Bv  Thomas  John  Guluck, 
Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A     Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlai]^d.  With  Frontispieceand Vignette.  InsmallSvo,  y.  6</.  doth. 
*/  This  Work  has  been  adopted  as  a  Prisie-^took  in  tlu  Schools  of 
Art  at  South  Kensington. 
"  Contains  a  laif;e  amount  of  oripnal  matter,  agreeably  conveyed.  "^^ttflUm 
'*  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught, 
from  the  careful  perusal  of  tnis  unpretending  but  comprdiensivetreatiae.'* — ArtJomrnaL 
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Yaiuitt  and  Bunis  Complete  Grazier. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry. 
By  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  V.S.  12th  Edition,  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  requirements  of 
agricultural  practice.     By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    One  laxge  8vo. 

volume,  860  pp.  with  244  Illustrations.  l/.  u.  half-bound. 
'*  The  standard  and  text-book,  with  the  fanner  and  graiier."— /onwrr^f  MagoMuu. 
"A  treatise  which  will  remain  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  as  long  as  British 
agriculture  endures." — Mark  Lane  Exprets. 

History y  Structure,  and  Diseases  of  Sheep, 

SHEEP  ;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY, 
AND  DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  fine  engravings,  including  specimens  of  New 
and  Improved  Breeds.     366  pp.,  4J.  doth. 

Production  of  Meat, 

MEAT  PRODUCTION.  A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 
and  Consumers  of  Butchers'  Meat  Being  a  treatise  on  means  of 
increasing  its  Home  Production.  Also  treating  of  the  Breeding, 
Rearing,  Fattening,  and  Slaughtering  of  Meat-yielding  Live  Stock ; 
Indications  of  the  Quality,  etc  By  John  Ewart.  Cr.  8vo,  5^.  cloth. 
"  A  compact  and  handy  volume  on  the  meat  question,  which  deserves  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  at  the  present  time." — Mta,t  attd  Provision  Traded  RevUw. 

Donaldson  and  Burns  Suburban  Farming. 

SUBURBAN  FARMING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and 
Cultivation  of  Farms  adapted  to  the  produce  of  Milk,  Butter  and 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Pigs.  By  the  late  Professor  John 
Donaldson.  With  Additions,  Illustrating  the  more  Modem  Prac- 
tice, byR.  Scott  Burn.    i2mo,  4.r.  cloth  boards. 

English  Agriculture. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  A  Text-book  of 
Agriculture,  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  For  Elementaiy  and  Advanced  Students.  By 
Hugh  Clements  (Board  of  Trade).  With  an  Introduction  by 
H.  Kains- Jackson.     i8mo,  is.  6d,  cloth. 

"  a  clearly  written  description  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  English  farm-ltfe." — Land, 
"  A  carefully  written  text-book  of  A^culture." — A  thmttum.  {EcoHontist. 

**  A  most  comprehenvve  volume,  giving  a  mass  of  information." — Agricultural 

Modem  Farming. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — ^Farming  and  Fanning  Economy — 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs,  and 
Poultiy— Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage,  Irri^tion,  &c.  New  Edition. 
In  I  voL  1250  pp.,  half-bound,  profiisely  illustrated,  lis, 
'*  Thont  is  tuflkicnt  stated  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise  to  prevent  a  &rnier 
from  goii^  br  wrong  in  any  of  bit  opendons.**    Ohttrvor, 
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The  Management  of  Estates. 

LANDED     ESTATES    MANAGEMENT:    Treating   of   the 
Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Fanning,  Farm  Building,  Irrigation, 
Drainage,  &c.     By  R.  Scott  Burn.     i2mo,  y,  cloth. 
"A  complete  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  landed  estates." — yeumal  qf  Forestry. 

The  Management  of  Farms. 

OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Farm  Labour.  Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm, 
Field,  and  Live  Stock,  Details  of  Contract  Work,  Specialties  of 
Labour,  Economical  Management  of  the  Farmhouse  and  Cottage, 
Domestic  Animals,  &c.    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    i2mo,  jj. 

Manas^ement  of  Estates  and  Farms. 

LANDED  ESTATES  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  By 
It  Scott  Burn.     (The  above  Two  Works  in  One  Vol.)    6j. 

Htcdsons  Tables  for  Land  Valuers. 

THE  LAND  VALUERS  BEST  ASSISTANT:  being  Tables, 
on  a  very  much  improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
£lstates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial 
Customary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  CE. 
New  Edition,  royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  elastic  band,  4/. 

Ewarfs  Land  Improver's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FOR- 
MULAE, TABLES,  and  MEMORANDA,  required  in  any  Com- 
putation relating  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty.   By  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor.     32mo,  leather,  4^. 

Complete  Agricultural  Surveyor's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  IJ^ND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ;  consisting  of  the  above  two  works 
bound  together,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  ^s,  6d. 
**  We  consider  Hudwn's  book  to  b«  the  best  ready-reckoner  on  matters  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  land  and  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  combination  with  Mr. 
E wart's  work  greatly  enhances  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  latter-mentioned.— 
It  is  most  useful  as  a  manual  for  reference. '* — North  of  Btigland  Farmtr, 

Grafting  and  Budding. 

THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.  By  Charles 
Baltet.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  upwards  of  iSo 
Illustrations.     X2mo,  35.  cloth  boards.  \Ju5t  published. 

Culture  of  Fruit  Trees. 

FRUIT  TREES,  the  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  In- 
cluding Choice  of  Trees,  Planting,  Grafting,  Training,  Restoration 
of  Unfruitful  Trees,  &c.  From  the  French  of  Du  Breuil.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  Glenny.  4j.c]. 
"  The  book  teaches  how  to  prune  and  train  fruit-trees  to  perfection."— ^iir/i^ 

Potato  Culture. 

POTATOES.  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  SHOW  THEM.  A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  >  General  Treatment  of  the 
Potato.     By  James  Pink.    With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  2s.  cL 
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Good  Gardening. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING ;  or,  How  to 
Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  Practical  Notes  on 
Soils,  Manures,  Seeds,  Planting,  Laying-out  of  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  &c.  By  S.  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  5j.  cloth. 
*'  A  Yery  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practual  guide. 
The  practical  directions  are  excellent" — Atkenaum, 

Gainful  Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING;  or,  How  to  make  One 
Acre  of  Land  produce  ;^620  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables ;  also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass 
Houses,  so  as  to  realise  ;f  176  per  annum  clear  Profit.  By  Samuel 
Wood.  3rd  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8vo,  2J.  cloth. 
"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and 
gentleman's  gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower." — Gardener^ s  Magazine, 

Gardening  for  Ladies. 

THE  LADIES*  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN, 
and  Amateur's  Complete  Guide.     By  S.  Wood.    Cr.  8vo,  31.  dd. 

Bulb  Culture. 

THE  BULB  GARDEN,  or.  How  to  Cultivate  Bulbous  and 
Tuberous-rooted  Flowering  Plants  to  Perfection.  By  Samuel 
Wood.     Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  y,  6</.  cloth. 

Tree  Planting. 

THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR: 
A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  Pot  Herbs,  &c. 
Numerous  Illustrations.    By  Samuel  Wood.    i2mo,  2J.  (yd.  doth. 

Tree  Pruning. 

THE  TREE  PRUNER :  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 
Fruit  Trees,  their  Training  and  Renovation  ;  also  the  Pruning  of 
Shrubs,  Climbers,  &c     By  S.  Wood.     i2mo,  2j.  td,  cloth. 

Tree  Plantings  Pruning,  <2f  Plant  Propagation. 

THE  TREE  PLANTER,  PROPAGATOR,  AND  PRUNER. 
By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  **  Good  Gardening,"  &c.  Consisting 
of  the  above  Two  Works  in  One  VoL,  5^.  half-bound. 

Early  Fruits^  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN  :  or.  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables.     With  Plans  and  Estimates  for  Building 
Glasshouses,  Pits,  Frames,  &c.    By  S.  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  3;.  td. 

Market  Gardenings  Etc. 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  MARKET  GARDEN.  By  Con- 
tributors to  "The  Garden."  Compiled  by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor 
of  '^Gardening  Illustrated."  i2mo,  3^.  (yd.  cl.  bds.     \yiist published. 

Kitchen  Gardening. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.  Showuig  how  to 
prepare  and  lay  out  the  ground,  the  best  means  of  cultivating  every 
known  Vegetable  and  Herb,  etc.  By  G.  M.  F.  Glenny.  i2mo,  2s. 
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*A  Complete  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  this  Country.^ 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER;  a  Handy-Book  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Law  and  Equity.  By  A  Barrister.  New  Edition. 
Corrected  to  the  end  of  last  Session.  Embracing  upwards  of 
3,500  Statements  on  Points  of  Law,  Verified  by  the  addition  of 
Notes  and  References  to  the  Authorities.  Crown  8vo,  doth, 
price  dr.  &/.  (saved  at  every  consultation). 

COMPRISING  THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  INDIVIDUALS,  MERCANTILE 

AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  CRIMINAL  LAW,  PARISH  LAW,  COUNTY  COURT 

LAW,  GAME  AND  FISHERY  LAWS,  POOR  MEN's  LAW,  THE  LAWS  OF 


Bankruptcy — Bills  op  £xchangb — 
Contracts   and    Agrbrmknts — Copv- 

RIGHT— DOWRR     AND      DiVORCB — ElRC- 

TiONS  AND  Registration — Insurancr 

— LiBBL    AND   SlANDBR — ^MORTGAGBS  — 


Ssttlrmbnts—  Stock  Exchange  Prac- 
tice— Tradb  Marks  and  Patbnts— 
Trrspass,  Nuisancss,  btc — ^Transpbr 
OF  Land,   btc.  —  Warranty— Wiixs 

AND  ACRBBMBNTS,  BTC 


Also  Law  for  Landlord  and  Tenant —  — Friendly  Societies— Qeisynien,Chiirdi- 
Master  and  Servant— Workmen  and  Ap-  ■  wardens — Medical  Piactitiooers,  &c  — 
prentices — Heirs,  Devisees,  and  Lega-  Bankers — Farmeis  —  Contractors — Stock 
tees  —  Husband  and  Wife  —  Executors  and  Share  Brokers — Sportsmen  andGame- 
and  Trustees  —  Guardian  and  Ward  —  keepers — Farriers  and  Horse-Dealers — 
Married  Women  and  Infants — Partners  Auctioneers,  House-Agents— Innkeepers, 
and  Agents  —  Lender  and  Borrower  —  &c. —  Pawnbrokers  —  Surveyors  —  Rail- 
Debtor  and  Creditor  —  Purchaser  and  ways  and  Carriers,  &c.,  &c. 
Vendor  —  Companies   and   Associations 

"  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book.** — Engineer, 

"  What  it  professes  to  be — a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  thorouKbly 
intelligiUe  to  non>professional  readers,  lite  book  is  a  handy  one  to  have  in  readiness 
when  some  knotty  point  requires  readv  solution." — Btll's  Lift. 

**  A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  tKe  law." — Law  Magaaine, 

Auctioneer's  Assistant 

THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER.  HOUSE 
AND  ESTATE  AGENT,  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  AS- 
SISTANT, for  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of 
Leases,  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  property  generally; 
with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c  By  John  Wheelbr,  Valuer,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  by  C  NonRis.  Royal  32mo,  doth,  5^. 
"  A  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  a  dearhr- arranged  list  of  prices  for 
inventories,  a  practical  guide  to  determine  tlM  value  of  furniture,  &&**— kS'/MM^rdL 

A  udioneerin^. 

AUCTIONEERS  :  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 
By  Robert  Squibbs,  Auctioneer.     Demy  8v'o,  lor.  6d.  doth. 
"  Every  auctioneer  and  valuer  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work." — 
HotlSe  Property.  Vlronmonger, 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY  :  a  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory 
Sale  of  Houses  and  Land  ;  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and 
Fixtures,  &c.  By  £.  L.  Tarbuck.   2nd  EdiL  i2mo,  31.  td,  doth. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it." — Builder. 

"  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical."— Z.aw  JoumoL 

Metropolitan  Rating. 

METROPOLITAN  RATING  :  a  Summary  of  the  Appeals 
heard  before  the  Court  of  General  Assessment  Sessions  at  West- 
minster, in  the  years  1871-80  inclusive.  Containing  a  large  mass 
of  very  valuable  information  with  respect  to  the  Rating  of  Rail- 
ways, Gas  and  Waterworks,  Tramways,  Wharves,  Public  Houses, 
&c.    By  Edward  and  A.  L.  Ryde.  8vo,  I2i.  6</. 

Brndlmry,  Afiiew,  *  Co..  Prtnten,  WbltefHan,  Lordoa. 
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"WEALE'S  SERIES,"  ETC. 

A  NEW  LIST  OF 

WEALE'S    SERIES 

RUDIMENTARY  SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL, 
AND  CLASSICAL. 

CirmfTving  ntarly  Tkm  Huitdrfd  and  Pitiy  iiitincl  nvrii  in  almial  titry  db- 
fatimtKt  ofScietue,  Art,  a 
Ankilrch,  BMilderj.  Arlil. 


Sfjia 
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^  ■'  WEALE'S  SERIES  includes  Teil-Booka  oa  almost  every  branch  of 

mcB  and  Industry,  comprisiag  such  subjects  as  Agriculture.  Archileclure 

and   Building,   Civil   Engineering,   Fine  Arts,   Mechanics  and   Mechanical 

Engineering,   Physical    and    Chemical    Science,  and    many  miscellaneous 

Treatises.    The  whole  are  constantly  underling  revision,  and  new  editions, 

aught  up  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  scientific  research,  are  constantly 

lued.    The  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are  as  low  as  their  eicellenci    '~ 

sured." — Amtricatt  Literary  Gaattt. 

"  Amoogst  the  literature  of  technical  education,  Wbai.b'S  Sbrtbs  has  ever 

enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  the  additions  tieiog  made  by  Messrs.  Crosby 

LoCKWOOn  &  Co.  render  the  series  even  more  complete,  and  bring  the  in'- 

ion  upon  the    several  subjects  down    to  the  present  time." — Mir 

It  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
WSALB's  Series." — Enginter. 

"Eveiybody — even  that  outrageons  nuisance  'Every  Schoolboy' — knows 
the  merit!  oC  '  Wealb's  Rudihentarv  Series.'  Any  persons  wishing  lo 
acquire  knowledge  cannot  do  better  than  look  through  Weale's  Series  and 
get  all  the  books  they  require.  The  Series  is  indeed  an  inexhaustitda  ic'~~ 
of  literary  wealth."— rA<  Metropolitan. 

"  WEALE'S  SERIES  has  become  a  standard  as  welt  as  an  tinrivalled 
collection  ottreatises  in  all  branches  of  an  and  science."— PaUie  O^fiion. 
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CROSBY    LOCKWOOD    «.    CO., 
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weale's  rudimentary  series. 


WEALE*S  BUDIMENTABT  SCIENTIFIC  SEBIES. 


%*  The  volumes  of  this  Series  are  frcelY  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts,  or  otherwise,  where  requisite.  Throughout  the  fol- 
lowing List  it  must  be  understood  that  the  books  are  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  unless  otherwise  stated;  but  the  volumes  marked 
with  a  t  may  also  be  had  strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards  for  6A 
extra, 

N.B, — In  'ordering  from  this  List  it  is  recommended,  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  business  and  obviating  error,  to  quote  ihm 
numbers  infixed  to  the  volumes,  as  well  as  the  titles  and  prices. 


No      ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

i6.'  ARCHITECTURE-BORDERS— Th^  Orders  and  their  ^Esthetic 
Principles.    By  W.  H.  Lbbds.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE—STYLES— T\ift  History  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Bury,  F.R.I.B.A^  &c.    Illustrated,    ss. 
%*  Orders  and  Stylbs  op  Architrcturb,  in  One  Vol^  ys.  6d, 

18.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— Iha  Principles    of  Design   in 

Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  exemplincd  in  the  Works  of  the 

Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  ByE.L.GARBBTT,  Architect.  Illustrated.  9s.6d. 

%*  The  three  frecedinz  Works,  in  One   handsome   Vol.,  half  bound,    entitled 

**  MoDBRN  ARCHrrBCTURX,"  /rwv  6f. 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING^  Rudiments  of.    General  Principles 

of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building,  Strength  and  Use  of  Materials, 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.     By  £.  Dobson,  as.t 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimcntanr  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 

ture of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Brickmaking.  By  Edw. 
DoBSON,  M.K.I.B.A.  With  Additions  by  C  Tomunson,  F.R.S.  Illustrated,  3s.$ 

25.  MASONRY  AND  STONE  CUTTING ;  in  which  the  Principles 
of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  the  Construction  of  Curved 
Wing- Walls,  Domes,  Oblique  Bridges,  and  Roman  and  Gothic  Vanltingy 
are  explained.   By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    as.  6d.$ 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  JTC^w^AT^,  a  Rudimentary 

Treatise  on ;  containing  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  cases  of  Foundation 
Works,  with  the  usual  Modes  of  Treatment,  and  Practical  Remarks  on 
Footings,  Planking,  Sand,  Concrete,  B6ton,  Pile-driving,  Caissons,  and 
Coiferdams.   By  £.  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  Stc.   Fifth  Edition,  revised,  zs.  6d. 

42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.     By  C.    Brucb   Aixkn,  Architect. 

Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS^ 

PLASTERING,  &c.    By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.    Twelfth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 
•n ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Warm- 
ing^ and  Ventilating  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings,  Mines,  Lighthouses, 
Ships,  &c.    By  Charles  Tomunson,  F.R.S.,  8ic.    Illustrated.    3s. 

83«».  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS,  Compiled  from  the 
Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Edited  by  Charlxs  Tom- 
unson, F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  Fenby's  Patent  Locks, 
and  a  Mote  upon  Iron  Safes  by  Robert  Mallet,  M.I.C.E.    IUus.    as.  6d« 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  6r-c.  .•  Experimental  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in ;  made  with  a  view  to  their  being  osenil 
to  the  Practical  Builder.    By  William  Bland.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

116.  THE  ACOUSTICS    OF   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS;    or,  The 

Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  thelArchitect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smith,  M.K.I.B.A.,  Architect.   Illustrated.    is.6d. 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra, 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  POLLO,     In  Ten  Books.    Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
JosBpH  GwiLT,  F,S.A.,  F.R  A.S.    With  23  Plates.    5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Abbrdsbn.    zs. 
*•*  The  hoo  preceding  Works  in  One  handsanu  Vol.,  half  bound,  entitled  "Akobnt 

Architbcturb,"  price  6s, 
132.  DWELLING-HOUSES,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Erection 
of.^  ~  Illustrated  by  a  Perspective  View,  Plans^  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  a 
pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas,  with  the  Specification,  Quantities,  and  l^i- 
mates,  and  every  requisite  detail,  in  sequence,  for  their  Construction  and 
Finishing.   By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect.   New  Edition,  with  Plates,   as.  6d.t 

156.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  How  to  Calculate  and 
Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers\  Plumbers*.  Painters',  Paper- 
hangers*,  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Bbaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.   Illus.    is.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD  <&•  CO:S  BUILDER' SAND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOfC,  for  1883.  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders' 
Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building,  &c.,  Su:. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  Miller,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  3s.  6d. ; 
half  bound,  4s.  {Just  published, 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— Tkk  Elementary  Pwn- 

ciPLBS  OF  Carpbntry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Trbdcold,  C.£  With  Additions  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
Recent  Authorities,  and  a  TREATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  £.  Wynduam 
Tarn,  M.A.    Numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.| 

i82«.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,     ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 
accompany  the  above.   With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  4to.  6s. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

187.  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,    By  George  Wight- 

WICK.  New,  Revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  By  G.  IIuskisson  Guillaumb, 
Architect.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.    3s.  6A.% 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING:  A  Practical  Manual  of,  containing  full  information  on  the 
Processes  of  House-Painting,  the  Formation  of  Letters  and  Practice  of 
Sign-Writing,  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Art.  a  Course  of  Elementary 
Drawing  for  House-Painters,  Writers,  &c.,  &c.  With  9  Coloured  Plates  of 
Woods  and  Marbles^  and  nearlv  150  Wood  Engravings.  By  Elus  A. 
Davidson.    Third  Edition,  revised.    S'*  cloth  limp ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

1 89.  THE   RUDIMENTS    OF   PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING, 

In  Six  Sections :  General  Principles ;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting  ; 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastenng;  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.    By  Adam  Hammond.    Illustrated    zs.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING,  A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Crafl  of 
the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage,  embodying  the  latest 
Improvements.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  above  330 
Illustrations.    By  W.  P.  Bucuan,  Sanitary  Engineer.    3s.  6d,X 

[Just  Published, 

I9«.  THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S^ 
and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE ;  comprising  copious  and  valu- 
able  Memoranda  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.  By  Richard  £.  Granoy. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    3s.t 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY,     By 

J.  G.  Badbnoch.    Illustrated  with  is  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples,  xs. 

206.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  CivU  and  Ecclesiastical,  including 

Church  Restoration.  With  the  Theoiy  of  Domes  and  the  Great  Pvramtd, 
&c.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckbtt,  Bart.,  LL  J>.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged,  4s.  (A.X 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued. 
226.  THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 

Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works  (A 
Practical  Treatise  on).  With  especial  reference  to  those  wrought  by  Arti- 
ficers in  Erecting  and  Finishing  Habitable  Structures.  By  Wyvill  J. 
Christy,  Architect.   With  upwards  of  x6o  Engravings  on  Wood,    is.t 

228.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  ^OOD  ANDIRON 

(An  Elementary  Treatise  on).  Deduced  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Robison* 
Tredgold,  and  Humber.  By  £.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.  With 
numerous  Illustrations*    xs.  6d> 

229.  ELEMENTARY  DECORATION:   A  Guide  to  the  Simpler 

Forms  of  Evenrday  Art,  as  applied  to  the  Interior  and  Exterior  Decoration 
of  Dwelling- Houses,  &c.  By  Jambs  W.  Facsy,  Jun.  Illustrated  with 
Sixty-eight  explanatory  Engravings,    as. 

230.  HANDRAlLlNG  (A  Practical  Treatise  on).     Showing  New  and 

Simple  Methods  for  finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the  Moulds^ 
Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By  Georgk  Colungs. 
Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams,    xs.  6d, 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 
219.  CnriL  ENGINEERING.  By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst  C.E. 
Including  a  Treatise  on  Hydrauuc  Enginbsring  by  Gbo.  R.  Burnsll, 
M.Inst.C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with  Largk  Additions  on  Kbcbnt 
Practicb  in  Civil  Enginsbring,  by  D.  Kinnbar  Clark,  M.Inst.  C.E.» 
Author  of"  Tramways :  Their  Construction,"  &c.  6s.  6d.,  Cloth  boards,  7s.6d. 

31.  WELLS  AND  WELL-SINKING,    By  John  Geo.  Swindell^ 

A.R.I.B.A.,  and  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.  Revised  Edition.  With  a  New 
Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.    Illustrated.    2s.    [  J tui Published. 

35-  THE  BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE,  for 
Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoynb,  Bart.,  K.C.B.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

62.  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION,  Elementary  and  Practical  In- 
structions on  the  Science  of.  By  Sir  M.  Stbphbnson,  C.E.  New  Edition, 
bv  Edward  Nugbnt,  C.E.  Witn  Statistics  of  the  Capital,  Dividends,  and 
Working  of  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.    By  E.  D.  Chattaway.   4s. 

8o*.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  the  Practice  of. 
Treated  as  a  Means  of  Profitable  Employment  for  Capital.    With  Examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  &c.    By  J.  Wiggins,  F.G.S.    as. 
81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  die  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.    With 

a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fluencing Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Details  of  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery 
for  raising  Water.    By  Samubl  Hughbs,  F.G.S.,  C.E.    New  Edition.    434 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  an  Elementary  and  Prac- 

tical Treatise  on.  By  Thomas  Fenwick.  Also  the  Method  of  Condncting 
Subterraneous  Surveys  without  the  Use  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  and  other 
Modem  Improvements.    By  Thomas  Bakbr,  C.E.    Illustrated,    as.  6d.t 

118.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Sketch 

of.    By  David  Stbvbnson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    Plates  and  Diagrams.    3s. 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  {THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF)^ 
in  two  Parts :  I.  Thb  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Roads,  by  Hbnrv 
Law,  C.E.,  revised  by  D.  K.  Clark,  CE.  ;  II.  Rbcbnt  Practice,  including 
pavements  of  Stone.  Wood,  and  Aspbalte,  by  D.  K.  Clark.    4s.  6d.t 

203.  SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND  IN 
VILLAGES.  Comprisin|r :— X.  Some  of  the  more  Common  Forms  ot 
Nuisance  and  their  Remedies ;  2.  Drainage ;  3.  Water  Supply.  By  Charlrs 
Slago,  A.I.C.E.    as.  dAX 

212.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GAS-WORKS,  and  the  Manu- 

facture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  Originally  written  by  Samubl 
Hughbs,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and  much  Enlarged  by  William 
Richards,  C.E.    With  72  Illustrations.    4s.  CA.X 

213.  PIONEER  ENGINEERING.    A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 

Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New  Coun- 
tries.   By  Edward  Dobson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4s.  6d.t 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

33.  CRANESt  the  Construction  of,  and  other  ^lachinery  for  Raising 

Heavy  Bodies.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Illustrated.   is.6d. 
59.  STEAM  BOILERS :   their  ConstrucUon  and  Management.    By 

R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on.    By  Sir  Edmund  Bkckbtt,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   JS.  6d.  limp;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  [Just published. 

82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 
and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines,  &c.    By  Josbph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    2s.t 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 

Tools.    By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    With  Additions  by  J.  Nasmyth,  C.E.    as.  6d.t 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theoiy 

oL  with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.   By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

162.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions  for 
Modellini^,  Pattern-Making-,  Moulding^,  Turning,  Filing,  Burnishing, 
Bronzing,  See.  With  copious  Receipts,  &c.    By  Waltbr  Graham.    m.X 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Marine, 

Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  I>redging  Machines, 
Bridees,  Cranes,  Ship-building,  &c.,  &c.  ByJ.G.  Winton.   IIIustFated.  3S.t 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  'Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the  Action  of 

Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.     as.  6d4 
i66.  POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-Power,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  J.  Armour,  as.6d.i 
167.  IRON  BRIDGES,     GIRDERS,    ROOFS,    AND    OTHER 

WORKS.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    as.  6d.} 
171.  THE     WORKMAN'S    MANUAL     OF    ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.    By  John  Maxton,  Engineer.    Fourth  Edition.    Illustrated 

with  7  Plates  and  neariy  350  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.^ 
190.  STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary    and 

Portable.    ByTohn  Sbwell  and  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    is.  6A.% 
2O0i  FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.     By  C.  W.  Williams, 

With  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel— Coal,  Coke, 
Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  &c.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.  6d.* 

202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.  By  G.  D.  Dhmpsey,  C.E. ;  with 
large  additions  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    \%,X 

211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  ASSISTANT  in  Drawing,  Tern- 
plating,  and  Calculating^Boiler  and  Tank  Work.  By  John  Courtnby, 
Practical  Boiler  Maker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.   zoo  Illustrations,  as. 

216.  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION;   A  Theoretical  and 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of  Works  of  Con- 
struction. By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.   js.t 

217.  SEWING  MACHINERY:  Its  Construction.  History,  kc,  with 

full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjusting,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  as.t 
223.  MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING.      Comprising  Metallurgy, 
Moulding,  jCasting,  Forfln|^  Tools,  Workshop^  Machinery,  Manufacture  of 


the  Steam  Engine.  &c.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    2m,  6cl.t 
224.  COACH  BUILDING,    A   Practical    Treatise,    Historical    and 
Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  BuRoiss.    as.  6d.t 

235.  PRACTICAL   ORGAN  BUILDING.      By  W.  E.  DiCKSON, 

M.A..  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.   Illustrated,  as.  6d.t     IJusi  published. 

236.  DETAILS   OF  MACHINERY.     Comprising  Instructions  for 

the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the  Fitting-Shop,  Foundry,  and 
Boiler- Yard.    By  Francis  Campxn.'C.E.    3s.t  \Jusi published. 

237.  THE  SMITHY  AND  FORGE;  including  the  Farrier's  Art  and 

CoachSmithing.  By  W.J.E.Cranb.  Illustrated.  as.6d.t  [Just  published. 
THE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE;  a  Practical  Hand- 
book for  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.,  comprising  numerous 
Geometrical  Diagrams  and  Working  Patterns,  with  Descriptive  Text.    By 
W.  J.  B.  Cranb. ^_ [Iniheprtss. 
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SHIPBUILDING,   NAVIGATION,   MARINE 

ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTUREy  the  Rudiments  of;  or  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  Appli- 
cation to  Naval  Construction.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
Jambs  Pbakb,  School  of  Na-ral  Architecture,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth, 
rourth  Edition,  corrected,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams,  is.  6d.| 
53*.  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SERVICE,  Elementary 
and  Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.  By  Hakon  A.  Sommbr- 
FBLDT,  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Navy.    With  an  Appendix,  zs.  6d. 

S3**.  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRA  VINGS  to  Dlustrate  the  above.  Twelve 

large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

54.  MASTING,  MASTMAKING, .  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks:  Chain, 
Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes,  &Cy  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Dimensions  of  Masts  and  Yards  of  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Robsrt 
Kjpping,  N.A.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Illustrated.  2s.t 
54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  With  Practical  Examples  and  Details 
for  the  Use  of  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Builders.  By  John  Grantham,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  and  Naval  Architect.  5th  Edition,  with  Additions.  4s. 
54**.  AN  ATLAS  OF  FORTY  PLATES  to  Illustrate  the  above. 
Fifth  Edition.  Including  the  latest  Examples,  such  as  H.M.  Steam  Frigates 
"Warrior,"  "Hercules/'  " Bcllerophon ; "  H.M.  Troop  Ship  "Scrapis." 
Iron  Floating  Dock,  &c.,  &c.    4to,  boards.    38s. 

55.  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a    Rudimentary  l>eatise   on 

Navi^^ation.  Part  I.  How  to  Keep  the  Log  and  Work  it  off.  Part  II.  On 
Findmg  the  Latitude  and  Longitude.  By  Jambs  Grebnwood,  B  J^.  To 
which  are  added,  the  Deviation  and  Error  of  the  Compass ;  Great  Circle 
Sailing ;  the  International  (Commercial)  Code  of  Signals :  Uie  Rule  of  the 
Road  at  Sea ;  Rocket  and  Mortar  Apparatus  for  Saving  Life ;  the  Law  of 
Storms ;  and  a  Brief  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms.  With  numerous  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates  of  Flags.  New,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged 
edition.    J^y  W.  H.  Rossbr.    as.  6d.t 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES,  AND  STEAM  VESSELS,  a  Treatise 
on.  Togrether  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Screw  and  Propelling  Power, 
as  used  in  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy.  By  Robbrt  Murray,  C.E., 
Engineer-Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  and  their  Equivalents  in  French.  Grerman,  amd  Spanish.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    lUustratea.    3s4 

Zibis.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS:  Hints,  Experiment- 
ally Derived,  on  some  of  the  Principles  regulating  Ship-building.  By  W. 
Bland.  Seventh  Edition,  revised,with  numerous  Illustrations  and  M(Kle1s.is.6d. 
99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  inrheory 
and  IVactice.  By  Professor  J.  R.  Young.  New  Edition,  including  the 
requisite  Elements  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  working  the  Problems. 
Illustrated,    ss.  6d.  [^usi ^blisked, 

100*.  TABLES  intended  to  facilitate  the  Operations  of  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  as  an  Accompaniment  to  the  above  Book.  By  J.  R. 
Young,    is.  6d. 

106.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  a  Treatise  on.  fiy  G.  CoTSKLL,  N.A.    is.  6d. 
149.  SAILS  AND    SAIL-MAKING,  an   Elementary  Treatise    on. 

With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.     Also,  Weighte 

and  Sixes  of  Rop<» :  Masting,  Rigging,  and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  8rc.,  8r.c. 

Eleventh  Edition,  enlarged,  with  an  Appendix.    By  Robbrt  Kipping,  N.A., 

Sailmaker,  Quayside,  Newcastle.    Illustrated,    as.  6d.t 
155.  THE   ENGINEER'S    GUIDE    TO    THE    ROYAL    AND 

MERCANTILE  NAVIES.    By  a  Practical  Encinbrr.    Revised  by  D. 

F.  McCarthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.    3s. 

55    PRACTICAL    NAVIGATION.      Consisting    of  The    Sailor's 

ic      Sea-Book.    By  Jambs  Grsbnwood  and  W.  H.  Rossbr.     Toi^ether  with 

aod.     ^^**  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the 

*"t»    Problems.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.,  and  J.  R.  Young,  formeriy  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings  and  Coloured  Plates.    7s.    Strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

TA0  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  he  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra. 
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PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,    NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,  ETC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY^  for  the  Use  of  BegiDners.    By  Professor  Geoi^oe 

FowNBS,  F.R.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistty  to 
Agriculture,    is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of;  for 

the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  C.  Tomun'son,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  in 
Kind's  College  School,  London.    Woodcuts,    xs.  6d. 

4.  MINERALOGY,  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  Properties 
of  Minerals.    By  A.  Ramsay,  Jun.    Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates.    3S.t 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on;  being  a  condse  Ex- 

IK>sition  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science)  and  their  Applica- 
tions.   By  Charles  Tomunson.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showing  the  General  ^Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  heen  appliea.    By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  Additions  hjr  R.  Sabinb,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 
7*.  GALVANISM,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on,  and  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  and  Voltaic  Electricity.    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  by  Robbrt  Sabins,  C.E.,  F.S.A.   xs.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Magnetical  Science,  and  the  Purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  M. 
NoAD,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Coemical  Society,  Author  of  "A 
Manual  of  Electricity."  tec,  &c.    With  x6<  Woodcnts.    3s.  6d.^ 

11.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  its  Histoiy  and  Progress; 

with  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabinb,  C.E.,  F.S.A.   3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,   for    the    Use    of    Beginners.     By   Cha&LBS 

ToMUNSON.  Illustrated,  xs.  6d. 
7a.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Appendix  by  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Plates  and  300 
Woodcuts.  6s.  6d.  Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d« 
^^••.  PHOIOGRAPHY,  Popular  Treatise  on;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Stereoscope,  8cc.  Translated  from  the  French  of  D.  Van  Monckuovbn. 
by  W.  H.  THORN-rtiWAiTK,  Ph.D.    Woodcuts,    is.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

formerly  Radcliffc  Observer  at  Oxford.  Third  Edition^  revised  to  the 
Present  Time.    By  W^luam  Thynnk  Lyn.v,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.    as. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    xs.  Gd. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the;    a  Manual   of  Telegraphy, 

Telegraph  Clerks'  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for  Employ- 
ment in  the  Telegraph  Service.  By  R.  Bond.  Fourth  Edition,  revisea  and 
enlarged  :  to  which  is  appended,  OUESTIONS  on  MAGNETISM,  ELEC- 
TRICITY, and  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
by  W.  McGregor.  First  Assistant  Supnt.,  Indian  Gov.  Telegraphs.    3s4 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  based  on  Major-General  Port- 

lock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology.''  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,&c.  Woodcuts.  2s. 

174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partly    based    on    Major-General 

Poutlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tats,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 

&        Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  '*  Rudiments  of 

174.     Geology."    By  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  8cc.    In  One  Volume.  4s.  6d.t 

183  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.  By  Dr.  Ijoldner,  D.C.L., 
^        formerly  Professor  of  Natural   Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 

.g^      College,  Lend.  With  520  Illustrations.   In  One  Vol.   7s.  6a.,  cloth  boards. 

^^  •«•  Sold  also  in  Two  Parity  as  follows  .^— 

183.  AimtAL  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I.— VII.    4s. 

184.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnrr.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XVIII.  3s. 


TJke  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  he  had  strongly  hound  at  6d,  extra. 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETC. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  PracUcal 
Treatise  on,  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fenwicx, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Bakkr,  C.E.    Illustrated,    as.  6d.$ 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 

of  Seeking,  Mining,  and  Assaying  Copper,  and  Manu&cturing  its  Alloys. 
By  Robert  H.  Lamborn,  Ph.D.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d.t 

134.  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER  AND  LEAD.     By  Dr.  R.  H. 

Lamborn.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d.t  !*, 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  Practically  Treated.     By  Alex- 

ander Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.   8th  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Matter  and 
Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.    3s.t    [J ttsi  published. 

172.  MINING  rO^Z5,  Manual  of.  For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.  By  William  Morgans,  as.  6d.t 
I72*  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above, 
containing  235  Illustrations,  drawn  to  Scale.  4to.  4s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 
176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  Containmg  History  of  Iron  Mano- 
facture.  Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  8cc.  By  H.  Baurrman,  F.G.S.  5th  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    5s. ^  {^Just published. 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING,  A    Rudimentary  Treatise  on. 

By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.t 
195.  THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM^ 
PL£TE  GUIDE,  with  new  Tcaverse  Tables,  and  Descriptions  of  Improved 
Instruments ;  also  the  Correct  Principles  of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Mineral 
Properties.    By  William  LiNTiRN.jMining  and  Civil  Engineer.    3s.  6d.t 

214.  SLATE  AND  SLATE  ^C/^^ie^I^/A^C^,  Scientific,  Practical,  and 

Commercial.     By  D.   C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c.     "With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.    3s.} 

215.  THE  GOLDSMITIPS  HANDBOOK,  containing  full  Instnic 
tions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Gold.  By  Gborob  £.  Gbb,  Goldsmith 
and  Silversmith.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  3s4 

225.  THE  SILVERSMITITS  HANDBOOK,  containing  fuU  In- 
structions for  theAUoying  and  Working  of  Silver.   By  Gborgb  £.  Gbb.   \i.X 

220.  MAGNETIC  SURVEYING,  AND  ANGULAR  SURVEY- 
ING,  with  Records  of  the  Peculiarities  of  Needle  Disturbances.  Compiled 
from^  the  Results  of  carefully  made  Experiments.  By  William  Lintbrn» 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor,    as. 

FINE  ARTS. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Adapted  to  Young 
Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architectun*.  Painting.  8cc.  Bv  Gborgb  Pvnb.  as. 

40  GLASS  STAINING,  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
^41.  GLASS,  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbsskrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  From- 
BKRR.    With  an  Appendix  on  Thb  Art  of  Enamklling.    as.  6d. 

69.  MUSIC,  A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Treatise  on.  With 
numerous  Examples.    By  Charles  Child  Spbncbr.    as.  6d. 

71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exer- 
cises  &  Lessons  from  the  Best  Masters.  By  Charlbs  Child  Spbncbr.  is.6d. 
69.71.  MUSIC  AND  THE  PIANOFORTE.  In  one  volume.  Half 
bound,  5s. 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 

Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic.  Miniature. 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum.  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  With  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  ot  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Guluck,  assisted  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S  A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  5S.4: 
186.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  applied  to  Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  Gborgb  Fibld.  New  Edition,  enlaived  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  £lli5  A. 
Davidson.    With  two  new  Coloured  Diagrams,  &c.    z%.X 

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra. 
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AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 

131.  MILLER'S,  MERCHANTS,  AND  FARMER'S  READY 
RECKONER.    With  approximate  values  of  Millstones,  Millwork,  &c.    is. 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,   AND  CROPS,    (Vol.   i.  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts,    as. 

141.  FARMING  <&•  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical  and 

Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2.  Outunss  of  Modern  Farming.)  By  R.  Scott  Burn.  3s. 

142.  STOCK;    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.     By 

R.  Scott  Burn.  With  Notes  on  the  Diseases  of  Stock.  (Vol.  4.  Outlines 
OF  Modern  Farming.)    Woodcuts.    2s« 

146.  UTILIZATION     OF     SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,      AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.    (Vol.  <.  Outlines  of  Modern 
Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s.  od. 
*«*  Nos.  140-1-2*5-6,  m  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "  Outunes  of 
Modern  Farming."    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    Price  X2s. 

177.  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Brbuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glenny.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.t 

198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTOR  Y,  STR  UCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 
DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C,  Jcc.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged,  includingf  Specimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds.   3s.  6d.^ 

201.  KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.  Showing  how  to 
prepare  and  lay  out  the  ground,  the  best  means  of  ciiltivatine  every  known 
Vegetable  and  Herb,  &c.    By  George  M.  F.  Glknny.    is.  6d.t 

207.  OlfTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organic 

zaiion  of  Farm  Labour:  Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm ;  Field 
and  Live  Stock ;  Details  of  Contract  Work ;  Specialities  of  Labour,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    28.  6d.T 

208.  OUTLINES  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT: 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Fanning,  Farm  Buildings, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  8tc.    By  R.  ScoiT  Burn.    2s.  6d.t 
%*  Nos,  207  &»  208  tn  One  Vo/.,  handsomely  half-bound^eniitUd "  Outunes  of 
Landed  Estates  and  Farm  Management."   By  R.  Scott  Burn.   Price  6r. 

209.  THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c.     By  Samuel  Wood.    2s.t    -.^m' 

210.  THE  TREE  PRUNER,   A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 

Fruit  Trees,  including  also  their  Training  and  Renovation ;  also  the  Pruning 
of  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and  Flowering  Plants.    By  Samuel  Wood.    2s.t 
%*  Nos.  209  &»  2IO  tn  One  VoL^  handsomelv  half-bound^  eniiiled  "  The  Trbb 
Planter,  Propagator  and  Pruner.*'    By  Samuel  Wood.    Prtee  ks. 

218.  THE  HA  Y  AND  STR  A IV  MEASURER :  Being  New.Tables 
for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers,  &c., 
forming  a  complete  Calculator  and  Ready- Reckoner,  especially  adapted  to 
persons  connected  with  Agriculture.   Fourth  Edition.  By  John  Steele.  2s. 

222.  SUBURBAN  FARMING.  The  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of 
Farms,  adapted  to  the  Produce  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
and  Pigs.    Hy  Prof!  John  Donaldson  and  R.  Scott  Burn.    3s.  6A.X 

231.  THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.    By  Charles 

Baltet.    With  Illustrations,    ss.  6d.t  {^usi  published. 

232.  COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 

for  Small  Gardens.    By  E.Hobday,    is.  6d.  [^^usi  published. 

233.  GARDEN  RECEIPTS.   Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.    is.6d. 

rfusl  published. 

234.  THE  KITCHEN  AND  MARKET   GARDEN.     By  Con- 

tribators  to  '*  The  Garden."   Compiled  by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Garden- 
ing Illustrated."    430  pp.    3S.$  [Just  published. 

DKAININNG  AND  EMBANKING.     By  Professor  John 

Scott.    Being  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Seven  Text- Books  intended  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  Farm  Engineering. \In  the  press. 

The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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ARITHMETIC,   GEOMETRY,  MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  in  which 
thoir  Construction  and  the  Methods  of  Testing,  Adjustine,  and  Using  them 
are  concisely  Explained.  By  T.  F.  Hkathbr,  M.A.,  of  tne  Royal  Muitaiy 
Academy,  Woolwich.    Original  Edition,  in  x  vol..  Illustrated,    is.  6di 

%•  In  ordering  the  above,  be  careful  to  say,  "  Original  Edition  *»  {No,  32),  to  dtxtin- 
guisk  it  front  ike  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  vols.  {Nos,  x68-9-70.) 

60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  a  Treatise  on; 
with  all  the  Modem  Improvements.  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students;  also  for  Practical  Land  Surveyors  and  Engineen.  Hy 
T.  Baksr,  C.E.  New  Editiotl,  revised  by  Edward  Nuoxnt,  C.E.  Illns- 
trated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    2<.t 

61^.  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEASUREMENT  OF 
LAND.  By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster,  Thurleigh,  Beds.  To  which 
is  added  a  Table,  showing  the  Price  of  Work,  from  2s.  6a.  toj^z  per  acre,  and 
Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  Land,  irom  is.  to  j^z,ooo  per  acre,  and  from  ono 
pole  to  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  &c.,  &c.    is.  6d. 

76.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  ai)d  of  Perspective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  MoNGE.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection ;  the  whole  being  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  various  branches  of  the  Arts.  By 
J.  F.  Hkathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated  with  14  Plates.    2S. 

178.  PRACTICAL   PLANE    GEOMETRY:    giving   the    Simplest 

Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
struction of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.  With  215  Woodcuts.  2s. 

179.  PROJECTION :  Orthographic,  Topographic,  and  Perspective: 

S'lving  the  various  Modes  of  Delineating  Solid  Forms  by  Constnictions  on  a 
ingle  Plane  Surface.    By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.  [/«  preparaiion. 

•»•  Tke  above  tkree  volttmes  will  form  a  CouvLKn  Elbmbntary  Coursb  op 

Mathematical  Drawing. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  By  Jambs  Haddok, 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    is.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Exan^lesfor  Practice.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Self-Instruction.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.    Tenth  Edition,  corrected,    zs.  6d. 

84*>  A  Kbt  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  together 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Iinproved  Processes,  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  Young,    zs.  6d. 

85.  EQUA  TIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  applied  to  Questions  of  Interest, 

85*.  Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by 
which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  fiurilitated.    By  W.  Hipslby.    bs. 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the  Elements   of.      By  James  Haddon,  M.A.» 

Second  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College  School.  With  Appendix^ 
containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems  in 
various  parts  of  Algebra,    as. 

86*.  A  Kby  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  reoository  of 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.  Especially  adapted  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion.   By  J.  R.  YOUNG,    zs.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 
8q,    and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    2s.  6d.t 

%•  Sold  also  separately,  viz,  : —  * 

88.  EucuD,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

89.  EucuD,  Books  4,  5,  6,  xz,  Z2.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 


Tks  i  indicates  tkat  tkese  vols,  may  be  kad  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  eXc^  continued. 

9a  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS, 
a  Rudimentaiy  Treatise  on.  By  Jambs  Hann,  late  Mathematical  Master  of 
Kinfl^s  College  School,  London.  A  New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged 
by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Belfast  College,    as.t 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the   Elements   of.     By  James 

Hamn,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    is.  6d. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY,  the  Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charlbs  H.  Dowuno,  C.E.    is. 
%*  Or  with  "  The  EUmenU  of  Plane  Trigonomftry,"  in  One  Volume,  u.  6d. 

93*  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING,  for  Students  and  Prac- 
tical  Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of 
Modem  Engineering.  By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions  by  £.  Nugbnt,  C.E.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.     By 

HoMBRSHAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,    zs. 

103.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  on  the.    By  James  Hann, 

late  of  Kinsf's  College,  London.    Illustrated,    is. 
lOl.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 
WooLHOusB,  F.RJl.S»  &c.    IS.  6d. 

105.  MNEMONICAL    LESSONS.  —  Geoubtky,    Algebra,    and 

Trigokombtry,  in  Easy  Mncmonical  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pbnynoton  Kjrkman,  M.A.    zs.  6d. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.  By  Jambs  H addon,  MJl.  Revised  by  Abraham  Arman. 
zs.  6d. 

137.  A  Kby  to  Haddon's  Rudimbntary  Arithmbtic.    By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

168.  DRAWING  ANI)  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.    Includ- 

ing— I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr^  M.A^  late  of  tne  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  Author  of  "  Descriptive  Geometry,"  &c.,  &c. 
Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    Including  (more  especially)  Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  oi  Maps  and  Plans 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  £f  .A.    Illustrated,    is.  od. 

170.  SURVEYING   AND  ASTRONOMICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Including"— I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  Employed  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
%*  TAe  aiove  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  A  ut kef's  original  toork, 
*^  Mathematical  Instruments:  their  Construction^Adjustment^  Testing^andUsey 
the  Thirteenth  Edition  of  which  is  on  sale,  price  is.  6d.  {See  No,  32  in  the  Series,) 

168.^  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

169.  f  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten.  The  3  Parts  as 
170.^  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4S<6d.t 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  contaimng 
full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapiiuty  and  accuracv.  By  Charlbs  Hoarb,  C.£.  With  a 
Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover,    as.  6d.t 

185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment of  Boards,  Glass,  &c.,  he,;  Uneqnal-sided,  Sjnare-sided,  Octamnal- 
sided,  Round  Timber  and  Stone,  ana  Standing  limber.  With  a  Table 
showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided  timber,  or  of  any  octagonal - 
sided  column.  Compiled  for  Timber-growers,  Merchants,  and  Surveyors, 
Stonemasons,  Architects,  and  others.  By  Richard  Horton.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  valuable  additions.    48. ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. 

196,  THEORY  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 
TIES ;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.    By  F^dor  Thoman.    48.t 

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  he  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra. 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  etc.,  eotiHnued. 

199.  INTUITIVE  CALCULATIONS;  or,  Easy  and  Compendious 
Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions  ;  together  with  Full  Explanations  of 
Decimals  and  Duodecimals,  several  Useful  Tables,  &c.  By  Danibi. 
O'GoRMAN.  Twent7-€fth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  J.  R.  Youmc, 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfut  College,    js.^ 

204.  MATHEMATICAL  r^^Z^"^;  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 
and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms. 
By  Hknrv  Law,  C.£.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Tables  for  Naviflration 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  J.  R.  Ydung,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Belfast  College.    New  Edition.    3s.  6d.t 

221.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
T/ONSt  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.  By  W.  S.  B.  Wooluousb,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.  Sixth  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  enlarged.    2s.t 

227.  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ARTS.  Illustrating  the  various  processes  of  Mathematical  Invest!- 
fation,  by  means  of  Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algebraical  Equations  and 
Practical  Examples;  also  the  Methods  of^Analvsin^  Principles  and  De- 
ducing Rules  and  Formulae,  applicable  to  the  Requirements  of  Practice. 
By  Fkancis  Campin,  C.E.,  Autnor  of  "Materials  and  Construction,"  Sec. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  Author.   3s.t  \Just  fmblisked. 


MISCELLANEOUS  •  VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE^ 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCHE- 
OLOGY, the  FINE  ARTS,  &v.  By  John  Wkalk.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Numerous  lUos- 
trations.    5s.  cloth  limp ;  6a.  cloth  boards. 

50.  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 

VICES,    By  David  Gibbons.    Third  Edition,  enlarged,    is.t 
112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.  GoODiKO, 
B.A.,  M.D.    Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident  and 
Emergency.    Third  Edition.    as.± 

112*.  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH.     A  Manual  of  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.    By.the  Rev.  Tames  Baird,  B.A.    is. 
150.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.     By  S.  H.  Emmens.     is.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS    ON     THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmbns.    as. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.    Containing  Notices 

of  the  various  Fields  for  Emigration.  With  Hints  on  Preparation  for 
Emigrating,  Outfits,  &c.,  fcc.  With  Directions  and  Recipes  useftd  to  the 
Emigrant.    With  a  Map  of  the  World,    ss. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  NATAL.  By  Robext 
Jambs  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected  to 
the  present  Date.    Map.    ss. 

193.  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  forthe 

Guidance  of  Officers  Preparing  for  Promotion,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  Beginners.  By  Major  W.  W.  KNOLLYS,  F.R.G.S.,  93id 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  &c.    With  163  Woodcuts.    \%.t 

194.  THE  HOUSE   MANAGER  :  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeeping. 

Practical  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Housdiold  Work,  baiiy 
Manasement,  the  Table  and  Dessert.  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-brewing 
and  Wine-making,  the  Boudoir  and  Dresstn|i:-room,  Travelling,  Stable 
Economy,  Gardenmg  Operations,  &c.    By  An  Old  Housbkbbpbr.    3s.  6d.# 

194.  HOUSE  BOOK  (The).  Comprising :— I.  The  House  Manager. 

112.  Bv  an  Old  HousBKESPER.    II.  Domestic  Medicine.    By  Ralph  Goodiko, 

j>  '  M.D.    III.  Management  of  Health.    By  James  Baird.     In  One  Vol., 

*^  strongly  half-bound.    6s. 

112*.  

TJks  t  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  stnmgiy  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  CLASSICAL  SESIES. 

HISTORY- 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especially  with 

reference  to  the  Oriffin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
William  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A..  of  Her  Ii^jesty's  Public  Recora 
OfBce.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilisation  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  Hamilton. 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Lbvixn,  MJl.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,    as.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edwakd  Levibn,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  2s.  6d. ;  cl.  bds.  3s.  6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
The  Continuation  by  W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.    3s. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

50.  Dates  and  Events  in  English  History,  for  the  nse  of 

Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Rand.    is. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology. '  By  Hydb 
Clarkb,  D.CL.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d. 
II*.  Philology:  Handbook  of  the  ComparatiyePhnologv  of  English, 

Ansrlo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Xow  or  Piatt  Dutcn,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tongues.    By  Hydb  Clarkb,  D.C.L.    xs. 

12.  Dictionary  of  the  English   Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  100,000  Words.  By  Hydb  Clarkb,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,^.6d. 

48.  Composition   and   Punctuation,  familiarly  Explained  for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brbkan. 
X7th  Edition,    xs.  6d. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling- Book :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Sj^ish, 
and  other  Languages ;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  RowBOTHAM,  F.R.A.S.    Improved  Edition,    xs.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Bxtempore  Si>eaking :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  7th  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  as.  6d. 

52.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  the  Sciences  connected  there- 

with. First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Coluns,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Com^vvll  and  Devon,    xs. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography^ 

for  Candidates  in  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  Eooar  Rand,  B  A.    xs. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  a  Conne 

of.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  BrietTreatise  upon  Modem  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture and  Nototion.    By  WM.  W.  Pink  and  Gborob  E.  Wbbstbk.    as. 

THE   SCHOOL   MANAGERS'   SERIES  OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Code.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Gkant» 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely;  formerly  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

Introductort  Primbk,  3^. 

«.    tL 

Fourth  Standard       .       .       .    x     a 

Fifth  „  ...    1     6 

Sixth  „  ,       .       .    x     6 

Lbssons  prom  thb  Biblb.    Part  I.    Old  Testament,    is. 

Lbssons  prom  thb  Biblb.     Part  II.    New  Testament^  to  which  is  added 

Thb  Gbooraphy  of  thb  Biblb,  for  very  youne  Children.    By  Rev.  C. 

Thornton  Forstbr.     is.  ad.    %•  Or  theTwo  Parts  in  One  Volume,  as. 

7,  stationers'  hall  coxniT,  ludgate  hill,  e.c« 


a,  d. 

First  Standard     .       .06 
Sbcond      „  .       .    o  10 

Third        „  ..10 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Graacnxnar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Terms  nsed  in  Engineering,  Mining,  &c.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

26.  KngUsh'-French  Dictionary.    Bv  Alfred  Elwes.    ss. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  VoL,  3s. ; 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.    \*  Or  with  the  Grahmar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

47.  French   and    English  Phrase   Book ;    containing  Inttt^ 

ductory  Lessons,  with  Translations,  several  Vocabularies  of  Words,  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues,    is.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Granmnar.      Adapted   for  English   Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,    is. 

40.  German  Reader :  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  called  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Nicholas  Esterhazt 

S.  a.  Hamilton.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  German -French-English. 
Part  II.  English-German-French.  Part  III.  French-German-English. 
3s.,  or  cloth  boards,  4s.  ,        ,         »  ,  .  ,    ^ 

41-43  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  together  with  German 

£c  39.     Grammar  (No.  39),  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

ITALIAN. 
37.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Conrse 

of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 
28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 
Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.    By  Autrbd  Elwbs. 
Vol.  I.  Italian -English-French,    ss.  6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.      By  A.  Elwbs.      Vol,  2. 

English-French'Italian.    2s.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    VoL  3. 

French -Italian-English,    ts.  6d.  »      ▼    r^      ir  1  ^j 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

32.      Cloth  boards. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.    With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.6d. 

35.  Spanish-English   and   English-Spanish    Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering,  &c., 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  .^rrd  Elwbs. 
4S. ;  cloth  boards,  s*.    %»  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  68. 

55.  Portuguese  Grammar,  in    a  Simple  and  Practical   S^onn. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English   and    Enelish-Portuguese    Dio- 

tionaiy.  with  the  Genders  of  each  Noun.    By  Alfred  Elwbs. 

HEBREW, 
46*.  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d.       ^^.  .    _ 
44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  BibUcal  and  Rabbinical ; 

containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Port- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Brbsslau.  6s.        ^    ^     ^ 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    3s. 
44,46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  \?ith 

46*.      the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  ass. ^ 
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementarr 

principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.    By  the  Rev.  Thokas  Goodwin. 
M^.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    it,       "^"^''» 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin. 

M.A.    2S.  * 

22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;  together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  which  have  their  origin  from  the  Latw.     By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    xs.  6d.  ««.    «y«e 

20,22.  Latm  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.; 
cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.    •,•  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  58. 6dL 
LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authon, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Youno.  xs.  6d. 

2.  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young,    ss. 

3.  Cornelius  N  epos.    With  Notes.    By  H.Young,    is. 

4.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Bnco- 

Kcs  by  W.  RusHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Young,    xs.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  ^neis.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

b^  H.  Young.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  copious  Adm- 
tional  Notes  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.,  tonnerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    3s. 

5* Part  1.    Kooks  i.— vi.,  is.  6cl. 

5** Part  2.    Books  vii.-xii.,  2s. 

6.  Horace;   Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  Saeculare.     Notes  by  H. 

Youno.    xs.  6d.  ' 

7.  Horace ;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  B&owN- 

rigo  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    is.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellum  Tugurthmum.  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donnb,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.    xs.  6d. 
9«  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontiraorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    2s. 

11.  Terentii  Eimuchus,  Comoedia.    Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

is.  6d. 

12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev 
Jambs  Davibs.  MA.    xs. 

13.  Ciceronis    Orationes   in    Catilinam,  Verrem,   et   pro    Archia. 

With  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Rev* 
T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxfoxd.* 
xs.  6d. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Laelius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Dialogi.  With  Notes  by  W.  Brownrigg  SMrrn 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    28.  ' 

16.  Livy :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M«A.    Part  x.    Books  i.,  ii.,  xs.  6d. 
i6*.  — ^^  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  xs.  6d. 
17* Part  3.    Books  xxi.,  xzii.,  xs.  6d. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertins, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s. 

20.  Latin  Prose   Selections,  from  Varro,  Columella,  Vitnivius, 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus  Sueto- 
nius, Apuieins,  8cc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  M.A.    2s. 

21.  Juvenalis  Satirae.    With  Prolegomena  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscoTT,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London,    as. 
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GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Philo- 
logical Researches  of  the  most  emineat  Scholars  of  our  own  day.  By  Haks 
Clauds  Hamilton,    is.  6d. 

15,17.  Greek.  Lexicon.  Containing  all  the  Words  in  General  Use,  with 

their  Significations,  Inflections,  and  Doubtful  Quantities.  By  Hbnry  R. 
Hamilton.  Vol.  z.  Greek -English;  2s.  6d. ;  Vol.  2.  Engliih-Greek,  as.  Or 
the  Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s.  6d. :  cloth  boards,  5s. 

14,15.  Greek  Lexicon  (as  above).    Complete,  with  the  Grammar,  in 

27.      One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GR£EK  CLASSICS.  With  Explanatory  Notes  in  EngUsh. 
I.  Greek  Delectus.  Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 
with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatoiy  Notes,  by  H.  Young.  New 
Edition,  with  an  improved  and  enlarged  Supplementary  vocabulary,  by  Joiur 
Hutchison,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  zs.  6d. 
3,  3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  or,  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  by  H.  Young.  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  iii., 
IS.    Part  2.  Books  iv.  to  vii.,  zs. 

4.  Luclan's  Select  Dialogues.    The  Text  carefully  revised,  with 

Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,    zs.  6d. 
5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.    According  to  the  Text  of  Bakumlein. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,    drawn  from  the  best  and  latest 

Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 

Lbary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Thb  Iuao  :         Part  i.  Books  i.  to  vi.^  is.6d.        Part  3.  Books  ziii.  to  zriii.,  zs.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  is.  6d.       Part  4.  Books  xiz.  to  zxiv.,  zs.  6d. 

Thb  Odyssby:  Part  z.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  zs.  6d        Part  3.  Books  ziii.  to  zviii.,  zs.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  zii.,  zs.6d.       Part  4.  Books  zix.  to  zziv.,  and 

Hymns,  2s. 

13.  Plato's  Dialogues :  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Phzdo.  From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.  Edited  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.  2s. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gaisfosd. 
With  Prdimtnary  Observations  and  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
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